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For 56 years— 
one of Chicago’s 


most favorably known 
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NATIONAL LUMBERMENS BANK BUILDING 
Muskegon, Michigan 


PRACTICAL and economical treatment of an 

inside lot. The street frontage of the building 
provides unusually desirable rental space. The 
banking quarters extend back the full length of 
the lot, giving the bank unobstructed light from 
above and insuring ample room for future growth. 
The entire facade of the building is executed in 
marble. 
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' DESIGN, ENGINEERING SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT BY 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ACH of the three old banks which are now united in the Illinois 

Merchants Trust Company has brought to the combined institu- 
tion a special reputation for strength in particular fields of banking. 
Thus, this new and greater house of banking—now one of the largest 
in the country and one of the principal underwriters and distributors 
of high grade securities in the West—offers to its customers the bene- 
fits of an unusually well balanced organization, one which renders a 
broad, comprehensive service in every department of finance. 


Capital and Surplus, Forty-Five Million Dollars » Resources Approaching a Half Billion Dollars 


_| ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
| TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Counpany and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 





LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS CHICAGO 
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What can you tell your customers | 
about Albuquerque, New Mexico — 


—. 







here is the answer 
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HE Ranp MENatLy Bankers Directory furnishes a 

faithful picture of the banking conditions in any com- 
munity. From it you can get a complete check on the 
activities of all the banks in any town—a reflection of the 
prosperity of that district! 


Practically every bank and commercial concern needs 
frequently to get quick information about distant customers, 
about bank connections or legal services. . . . To them the 
Ranp MENAa.tLy Blue Book offers a value unobtainable 
from any other source. For more than fifty-two years 
Ranp MENALLy & Company publications for bankers have 
answered the queries, When? WhoP What?— instantly, 
accurately and completely. This service to bankers is older 
than five-sixths of the banks in America. 





Dept. 18 S. Clark Street, Chicago 





Ranp MENa ty Bankers Di- 
rectory—Blue Book 


The Bankers Monthly 


Key to the Numerical System 
of the A. B.A. 


Bankers Service Guide 
Bankers Service Bulletin 


Banking and Business Ethics 


ALLY & GOMIPANY | 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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| Checking Balances Doubled 






J --justified in my claim that this campaign 
( was the most successful and profitable use 
p* direct mail within my experience. 
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Bankers Service Corporation | 
19-21 Warren Street 
New York City | 
Without charge or obligation send us details, samples | 
and prices on your plan for increasing checking balances as | 
used by Washington Loan and Trust Company. 
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‘Deadlines’ 


protect no traveler against the 
loss of his money 


HE Police of New York and other large cities are enforcing what 

they are pleased to call the “Deadline.” Known crooks found with- 

in the section bounded by the deadline, are arrested on sight. To 
the real criminal there is real danger in crossing this boundary. But to 
the pickpocket, the occasional pilferer, there is no deadline. For these 
sneak thieves work in street cars, pullmans, hotel rooms, railway sta- 
tions, among strangers or crowds. They are hard to catch and their vic- 
tims seldom, if ever, get any redress. 


A Nebraskan, riding from Buffalo to New York in the day coach, went 
to sleep. When he awoke his seat-mate was gone; also his travelers 
cheques and $23 in cash. He landed in New York with $3 in change. 


A woman from a small town in Illinois took the boat at Albany. She 
placed her handbag under her pillow. The next morning she stepped 
out of her stateroom for only a minute. Her handbag was still there, 
but her cash was gone. She arrived in New York penniless. 


Both these unfortunates had bank accounts. Both were friendly with 
their bankers. The only difference was that the Nebraska man’s bank 
had induced him to protect his travel funds when away from home, 
while the bank of the Illinois woman had not. 


Such cases are legion. Entirely apart from the personal service ex- 
tended by the American Express Company to those who carry its trav- 
elers cheques, the element of insurance or protection is still the bank’s 
fundamental service to its depositors when the latter are away from home. Two thou- 
sand and five cases of lost or stolen travelers cheques were reported to the American 
Express Company within the last year. How many cases reported to the police by 
travelers whose money was not insured can only be estimated. 


Money insured is money saved. No town is too small to be without travelers cheque 
prospects. No journey is too short to make travelers cheques unnecessary. 


A bank can offer no greater service to its patrons, traveling away from home, than to 
relieve them from worry about the safety of their traveling funds. You assure them 
this relief when you sell them Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Give A Thought To 


1925 


For your St. Louis correspondent, 
consider St. Louis’ largest bank, 
with over 60 years’ experience in 
handling country bank business, 
and now serving correspondents 


located throughout the United States. 
The First National Bank in St. 


Louis is constantly alert to increase 
its measure of usefulness to its large 
number of correspondents, and is 
always prepared to render a service 
commensurate with their needs. 
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A letter of inquiry will bring you 
promptly an interesting reply. 


First NATIONAL BANK 
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THE FIRST FINANCIAL PAGE 


ALL STREET considered it 

an outrage. James Gordon 

Bennett, Sr., was physically as- 

saulted. The general public was 
amazed. 


All because Bennett had dared to pub- 
lish in The New York Herald, on May 11, 
1835, the first financial news of Wall Street 
in his famous “Money Articles.” Three days 
later he began publishing lists of stock ex- 
change sales for the day previous. 

















H 
SALES AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
MAY 13, 1835 iM 
25 shares United States Dank m2% | 
160 mor Genk 122 
«0 » Umon Bank ms 
SO “ Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 126 
109 5 Delaware and Hudsou ri2u Hl 
450 pe 112% 
200 are and 112%) 
310 = Harlem ®- coed Compeny 16 
550 “ Harem Railroad Company 105% | 
109 ~ Harlem Railroad Company 1054 
200 * Harlem Railroad Company 104", | 
St Dry Deck Bank iso | 
50 ~ Dry Dock Bank 149% | 
100 Fe Ohic Life and Trust Company 126% 
450 ~ Ohio Life and Trust Company 126 
150 * Qhic Life and Trust Company 125% 
50 ~ Ocean Insurance Company 150 
10 Amencas 150 
20 * American Marine 149% 
30 * Jersey 4 120 
50 ~ State Marine Insurance Company 87 
ise = Jackson 110 
40 ~ Washington Marine Insurance sey 
3000 ~~ Farmers’ Lean time 122% 
11@ ~~ = East River inewrance 
= ° 2 Gas Company 129% 
50 * Manhattan Gas Company on time 130 
150 * Mohawk Railrosd Company 126 
S00“ Utien and Schenectady Railroad opening 128 
380 Utica and Schenectady Railroad opening 128% 
280 Jamaica Rallresd 119 
Reprinted from the Kove Tork Herel of May 14. 1835 





During the great financial panic of °37 
Bennett's articles became a factor of power 
and were read with eagerness. Soon their 
fame spread abroad; and in 1845 a Hamburg 
banker advertised for back numbers of The 
New York Herald, and paid $200 to get 
copies to enable him to complete his file. 


A decade later brought the telegraph, 
and with it the stock ticker, which made 
possible the publication on the same day of 
financial news in cities many miles distant. 


To-day, a few minutes after the trans- 
actions on the New York Stack Exchange 
are completed, you can read them in your 


e 


vening paper thousands of miles away. 





The completeness of these stock ex- 
change reports to-day in The Chicago Daily 
News, an evening newspaper, is indicated by 
a comparison of the two reports printed 
herewith. The first is a reproduction of 
The New York Morning Herald’s entire re- 
port of the New York Stock Exchange for 
the day before, printed on May 14, 1835. 
The second is a small section from the finan- 
cial page of The Chicago Daily News of 


December 10, 1924, giving a few of the clos- 
ing quotations for the same day. 


THE DAILY NEWS, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 








|| NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSING QUOTATIONS. | 
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Every ne The seinen Daily News te 
lishes the complete stock, bond and grain 
reports twelve hours before their publica- 


tion in any morning paper. It is, logically, 
the newspaper that prints all the news, 
while it is new, that holds the interest and 
confidence of actual and potential investors. 
It is its timely and complete financial and 
market news pages that make The Daily 
News first in the estimation of Chicago 
investors. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—FIRST IN CHICAGO 
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The Magazine of Better Banking 
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GETTING THE STOCKHOLDERS 
TO SOLICIT NEW BUSINESS 


How the Northeastern Trust Company of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, put over an enthusiastic meet- 
ing and followed it up for successful results 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York City 


ee E gained our objective of $600,- 
000 increase in total resources 
by the first of July and have just about 
maintained this up to the present time. 

“Our stock advanced in market value 
from $140 to $182.50, and it is almost 
impossible to buy it at any price, all of 
which we attribute to a better feeling 
of confidence and understanding of our 
bank by our stockholders.” 

Every now and then some banker 
somewhere tells me that something is 
impossible. Now and then he makes me 
believe it. Then the facts come along 
and prove that the given thing is not 
only possible, but an accomplished fact. 
I have seen this happen so often that 
] am beginning to believe there is no such 
word as “impossible” in American bank- 
ing parlance. 

Take, for example, the question of 
getting stockholders to solicit new busi- 
This is admittedly hard. It has 
been tried without suecess so often that 
it has been spoken of frequently as 
“impossible.” 


ness. 


And yet, under date of December 11, 
1924, E. W. MeSparran, treasurer of 
the Northeastern Trust Company of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, sends me _ the 
letter from which I have taken the in- 
troductory paragraph of this article. 


When you consider that this gain of 
$600,000 in total resources was scored 
by a bank with only $500,000 capital 
and less than $3,000,000 deposits, when 
you consider that this bank had the 
keenest kind of competition from larger 
institutions all around it; and to quote 
Mr. MeSparran again, “we had quite a 
depression in the textile industries here, 





which caused a constant drain on our 
savings department for the last six 
months,’—when you consider all these 
things, you must admit that Mr. Me- 
Sparran and president, John L. 
Rhodes, have put successful stimulation 
of stockholders outside the realm of the 
impossible. 

A noteworthy feature of the North- 
eastern Trust Company’s problem was 
the large number of stockholders who 
had to be welded into one cohesive busi- 
ness-getting unit. It safe sav 
that its stockholder problem was a big- 
ger one than that which faces many 
institutions whose resourees run into 
eight and nine figures. 


his 


is to 


a heterogeneous crowd of 1200, and ex- 
plaining it so forcibly that this crowd 
would become an orderly and disei- 
plined regiment marching steadily to- 
wards certain definite objectives. 

A stockholders’ meeting was an- 
nounced in December 1923, and there 
was real salesmanship behind the an- 
nouneement. It read as follows: 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

You are cordially invited to join 
your fellow-stockholders of the North- 
eastern Trust Company at dinner in 


the Rajah Temple, at 6:45 P. M., Mon- 
day, December 10. 


This dinner will be a remarkable and 
memorable gathering in more ways 
than one. 7 




















(Three Years Old) 
December |, 1923 
(Less than 4 years old) 8,258 


This interesting tabulation, showin 
during the first four years, was 


The bank has 1167 stockholders and 
at the date the plan now under dis- 
cussion was inaugurated, it was only 
four years old and had never paid a 
dividend. Its exeeutives faced the prob- 
lem of explaining bank salesmanship to 


9 





Number of Surplus and Total Total Trust 
Depositors Undivided profits Deposits Resources Department 
December 15, 1919 1,250 None $81,829.68 $222,671.52 None 
(Opening Day) 
December 15, 1920 3,933 $24,848.55 $707,249.75 $1,020,238.00 $1,001.46 
(One Year Old) 
December 15, 1921 5,036 $56,827.46 $863,447.40 $1,407.723.91 $8,236.26 
(Two Years Old) 
December 15, 1922 6,015 $98,537.86  $1,335,302.86 $2,003,122.33 $17,085.79 


$158,851.47  $1,596,500.00 $2,402,997.37 $57,352.09 


the record of growth of the Northeastern Trust Company 
isplayed on a large banner at the stockholders’ banquet. 


No other bank could hold such a 
meeting, because no other bank belongs 
to nearly 2,000 neighbors. 


No other meeting of bank stock- 
holders could be so enjoyable or in- 
teresting as this one will be, because 
we are all one big family. We live 
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“APPLYING SALES MANAGEMENT 
TO BANK OFFICERS” 


RACTICALLY every bank that is growing consistently 
has at least one officer who knows how to lead. His 
title may be President, Vice President or Cashier, but he 
is in reality the Salesmanager of the bank and he keeps his 
associates keyed up at all times to concert pitch in per- 


sonal effort and organized team-work for new business. 
How these “salesmanagers” program their work and 
work out their programs will be the subject of Mr. Knapp’s 
next article—the fourth in his series on “Bank Executives 
as New Business Getters.”’ 
Watch for this article in the February issue—‘‘Apply- 


ing Sales Management to Bank 


close together. We knov’ and like each 
other. We have the same pride in own- 
ing the fastest growing bank in Read- 
ing. And we have the same reason for 
wanting it to grow even faster. 

The dinner will be a good one, and 
we are promiséd a-short but highly en- 
joyable program to foilow it. But it 
will not be a 100 per cent success, un- 
less YOU come. 

Write your acceptance at once on the 
enclosed card, and mail it promptly, so 
that proper arrangements can be made. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) 
JOHN L. RHOADS 
President 

P. S. If by any chance you can’t come, 
please write “regrets” across the face 
of the card, sign your name, and mail 
it. 

When the stockholders gathered,— 
and it took the largest hall in Reading 
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Officers.” 


to accomodate them,—they found the 
stage set for a condensed course in 
banking and salesmanship. Over the 
speakers’ table in the center of the hall 
was hung a banner-placard, five feet 
high by fifteen feet long, which revealed 
in tabulated form the record of growth 
of the institution during its first four 
years (see Fig. 1.) 

At the speakers’ table were the officers 
and directors of the bank. At each 
place was a bunch of flowers with a 
eard labeled, “Courtesy of Stockholder 
J. C. Bauder,” and beside the flowers 
was a menu which was a skillful com- 
bination of gastronomies with economics. 
It was in booklet form and the first 
page included a cordial greeting from 
the committee, closing with the signif- 


NORTHEASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


MINTH. SPRING AND LIGHTH STREETS 


ftAoimg PMH OAM March 6, 1924 






Since I sent you and our other stockbolders the 
folder which explains our bank to prospective customers, 
we have had busy days here in the office. 






You would think that almost anyone who needed 
this bank or the services of any of its departwents would 
bave known how ready we were to take care of them. But 
it seems they were waiting to be invited. 






Now that they have been invited, you can see by 
the enclosed statement how gladly they have responded to 
the invitation. 









There is something particularly forcible sbout 

he kind of invitations they have been getting, and that 

probably accounts to a great extent for the response. 

hen you, 8 a stockholder, tell a man that you sant hie 

© deal with your bank, be feels complimented in the fire 
lace, arid assured of good service in the second place. 



















There are 350,000 people who can use the Worth- 
tern Trust Company, who ought to use it, who #fll use 
» if you tell them about it. Once they commence to us 
,» they will wonder how tuey ever got along without it. 








You will weet at least one of those people tod 
12 you tell hia about the Northeastern Trust Company? 
Bl you urge him to use this service that you know he 


When besides being an owner of the bank, you 
ustomer who actuslly uses it every day, and knows ¢ 
ly what be is talking about when he recommends it, 

Selling force of your invitation becomes practical 
sietidle. 


Let's go on with the good work! 


Cordially yours, 










icant statement that “Tonight’s social 
gathering has a business purpose. 
We will tell each other how to boost 
our own institution, what we have 
done in giving it our own business and 
getting it the business of our friends, 
and what we plan to do to make it the 
most remarkable institution in the com- 
munity.” 

Following this was a program of 
speeches and a menu, supplemented 
with facts in considerable detail about 
the history, progress and services of 
the Northeastern Trust Company. The 
inside spread of the program was in 
eartoon form illustrating in humorous 
style the teamwork desired among stock- 
holders and what it can accomplish. 

The program contained pictures of 
the bank’s building, and what a gambling 
man would eall “its high card kicker,” 
was a full page spread reading as 
follows: 


$600,000 NEW DEPOSITS 


would mean—three million dollars 
resources; $12,000,000 additional an- 
nual profits; 214% earned dividend on 
present capital; ,000.00 invested in 
the building of homes and business in 
the northeastern section. Increased 
prosperity for you! Be a booster for 
the Northeastern! 

A feature of the program that struck 
me as particularly good, was the intro- 
duction, man by man and girl by girl, 
of every single employe in the Trust 
Company. They stood up as their 
names and positions were announced, 
bowed to the stockholders and received 
a round of applause. Then speeches 
were -made by the president, one or two 
of the directors, and a New York banker 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Series of letters employed by the Northeastern Trust Company, Reading, Pennsylvania, to follow-up the new business campaign launched at the 


stockholders’ dinner. 


Note how skillfully the letters serve both to report the progress 


ulating and maintaining interest. 


of the campaign and perform their major function of stim- 
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OF ALLL. BANKING OPERATIONS 
REPORTS TO BANK OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Organization chart showing the assignment of definite responsibilities to various groups on the board of directors of a bank of considerable size, 


as described in the accompanying article. 


Note the directors’ group in char. 


with other officers. 


of accounting and statistical control, and the active relationship 


CHARTING THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE BANK’S DIRECTORS 


How an organization chart shows the focus 
of responsibilities in the board of di- 
rectors and indicates the lines of control 


Wm. B. Castenholtz & Co., Accountants, Chicago 


N discussing the division of respon- 

sibility among the directors of a 
bank, the problem of functional control 
can be revealed by means of an organ- 
ization chart assigning definite respon- 
sibilities as well as those of a general 
nature, and indicating the lines of con- 
trol. 

The accompanying chart is merely 
suggestive, of course, but it outlines the 
type of organization that will be effec- 
tive for a bank of considerable size and 
it projects the principal functions in 
banking so that with these factors in 
mind, a chart to meet individual con- 
siderations can be prepared without dif- 
fieulty. 

The responsibilities assigned may be 
assumed by one or more directors for 


By Wm. B. CASTENHOLTZ 


each group, depending upon the size 
of the bank and the board. In some 
instances these directors may also be 
officers of the bank in direct charge of 
certain functions and if this is true, a 
close relationship between the board 
and the active management of the bank 
is established, usually a desirable con- 
dition. It should also be observed on 
the chart that the directors in charge of 
the various activities, as directors, are 
united into one controlling group, the 
executive committee. This again estab- 
lishes an active relationship between 
the board and the detailed activities of 
the bank itself. The directors’ fune- 
tional groups are as follows :— 

1. Outside relations, which include 
dealings with other banks, civie and 


trade bodies, clearing house and finan- 
cial institutions. 

2. Personnel, which embraces the 
kind, quality and character of help 
employed by the bank. The personnel 
group is important because much of a 
bank’s success depends upon the integ- 
rity of its officers and employes. This 
group will inspect the activities of the 
office manager. 

3. Loans. Although the various vice 
presidents (in some cases, cashiers) 
must have authority in passing upon 
loans, their activities, nevertheless, 
should be reviewed frequently by a 
group of directors, and loans of cer- 
tain sizes, especially if unsecured, 
should always be passed upon by these 
directors. The granting of loans is an 
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essential responsibility and should be 
surrounded by every safeguard. The 
comptroller, in making his reports di- 
rectly to the board of directors as a 
whole, provides an additional check on 
the loaning officers and the group of 
directors in charge of loans. 

4. One group of directors well may 
be in elose co-operation with the comp- 
troller who supervises all accounting, 
internal auditing and _ statistical work 
of the bank. It is important that the 
accounting be efficient, that daily trial 
balances be submitted and that an ef- 
fective internal check exist. The proper 
separation of accounting work, com- 
bined with adequate internal audit, is 
an important factor in minimizing de 
faleations and record manipulation. 
Then again the directors may suggest 
the kind of reports desired from the 


* * 
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comptroller in order to knojgy the trend 
of things at any time. 

5. Publicity and new accounts must 
receive attention, because every bank 
desires to expand its business. The 
selection of legitimate advertising media 
and the formulation of methods to stim- 
wate the growth of accounts are im- 
portant and these matters deserve in- 
tensive attention and direction from a 
group or an individual director having 
a knowledge of the factors involved. 

In connection with the funetional 
groups of the board of directors, it 
should be observed that these groups 
form the executive committee, thus pro- 
viding a common clearing house for the 
initiation of the bank’s policies with 
respect to all of its external and in- 
ternal activities. An executive commit- 
tee should not be unwieldy in. size, 


* * * 





however, and if the groups are each 
composed of a number of directors, 
only the chairmen of the groups should 
serve on the executive committee. The 
president of the bank and its other of- 
ficers are responsible to the executive 
committee,—the latter, of course, giving 
the impetus to the officers’ activities in 
operating the bank. 

The various vice presidents of the 
hank have been placed in charge of 
customers’ accounts and loans in ae- 
cordance with a logical grouping of 
customers, an arrangement that permits 
each vice president and his assistants 
to become thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of each group. One vice 
president has been put in charge of 
the women’s department and another 
controls the personnel through his ae 
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HOW WE MAP OUT OUR BANK’S 
ADVERTISING BUDGET 


What an experience of eight years taught 
an institution at the Nation’s Capitol 
about planning for systematic publicity 


By ELIOT H. THOMSON 


Publicity Manager, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington. D. C. 


A RECENT compilation of the ad- 

vertising appropriations of some 
600 banks ranging in resources from 
five to twenty millions revealed an aver- 
age of $3.00 per thousand resources. 

Averages, of course, are not a reliable 
index. Probably some budgets were 
very small and some very large, but it 
is an outstanding fact in both banking 
and business houses that the large ad- 
vertising budget, judiciously used, is 
always indicative of a big and growing 
business. 

The advantages of a budget are: first, 
that a budget requires careful study and 
planning for systematie publicity and, 
second, lends itself to an analysis at the 
close of the year of the results obtained. 
In addition a budget enables the officer 
in charge to proceed without further 
importuning of the management for 
necessary funds, teaches him to eut his 
goods according to his cloth, to have a 
definite wall of resistence against the 
multitudinous propositions that are 
daily presented to him and enables him 
like a good mariner to chart his course 
with care and skill. 

Our institution has found that an 
appropriation of approximately $1.50 
per thousand resources covers the needs. 
Of this amount 35 per cent is used for 
the five daily newspapers during five 
days of the week. Saturday being a 


half holiday we consider valueless from 
the standpoint of advertising. 


Direct 


mail takes another 124% per cent, which 
amount covers the material used, postage 


and additional addressograph plates re-- 


quired each year. 

The cost of books and booklets is not 
included in the direct mail appropria- 
tion but comes under a separate category 
which includes advertisements which go 
into such books as bank and eity diree- 
tories. <A trust company or bank with 
a fiduciary department has much use for 
hooklets, and adequate appropriation 
should be made for them. Economizing 
on bank booklets is the right thing in 
the wrong place. Our people expect the 
banker’s literature to be of a high elass, 
not only in the text but in the form. 
Sesides, it must compete with the mass 
of literature which is continually in- 
undating the home and office. It must 
attract by its form and command the 
interest of the reader. It is evident, 
therefore, that books, booklets, annual 
reports, reports of condition and liter- 
ature of that type should be allowed a 
sufficient amount to enable them to 
“bring home the bacon.” Not less than 
15 per cent of the total appropriation 
should be allowed for this purpose. 

It might seem that the next item 
should be included under the head of 
books and booklets, but we have found 
it desirable to set apart a portion of 
the total budget for what we call “art 
work.” This item includes posters for 
our exterior bulletin boards, drawings 


and engravings for newspaper work and 
for our booklets and other literature as 
well as the printer’s cost for specially 
set newspaper advertisements. This last 
item has been found very effective 
beeause it enables us to make our adver- 
tisements stand out in the newspapers 
and adds very much to their effective- 
ness. For this seétion of the budget we 
allow about 74% per cent. 

Then comes an allowance for material 
used in the cultivation of good will, 
such as calendars, budget books, rubber 
erasers, pencils, blotters, coin purses, 
Christmas coin and eurrency containers 
and the miscellaneous things which 
from time to time are used to attract 
new friends or hold old ones. For this 
purpose we use about ten per cent of 
the total appropriation. 

The remaining 20 per cent is utilized 
for advertisements in magazines and 
periodicals whose subscription lists cover 
fields we desire to reach for special pur- 
poses and also covers the cost of what 
we call “policy advertising,” meaning 
by that term, publications of various 
kinds which we do not consider good 
advertising mediums but in which we 
take space only because of the connee- 
tions that are represented by them. 

The banks of this city are now 
planning co-operation for the elimina- 
tion of much advertising of this char- 
acter, because it is not only a serious 
expense but because it requires so much 
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of the time, patience and diplomacy of 
the official in charge to properly dispose 
of those mediums which have to be re- 
jected and graciously concede space in 


those that can not. 

It is not claimed that the appropria- 
tion which we use in our budget or 
its divisions are ideal but it has afforded 


13 
for us an excellent basis for our work 
and, judging by the results obtained 
over a period of eight years, the 


profits to the bank have been large. 


SIMPLIFYING THE HANDLING OF 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


The method used by this institution elim- 
inates many details and speeds up the 
‘ operations in this important department 


N our loan and discount department 
we have an average of 25 to 30 new 
notes made out every day and this 
increases with the growth of 
Evanston and of our institution. Under 
our old system of handling the notes it 


number 


became apparent before very long that 
a radical departure was necessary in 
order to provide for the growing volume 
eliminate wasteful 
effort. The 
which is 


and to 
duplication of 
discount system 
this article has 
cessful in speeding up the routine work 


of business 
and costly 
loan and 


described in been sue 
and affording a positive check on errors. 

This system provides for making one 
detailed entry of each note on the reg- 
ister at which time the other records are 
This much 
time otherwise required in copying and 
that 
handling 


automatically made. saves 


posting and errors are 
made frequently 
and copying is necessary. 


Let us now consider the detail of the 


prevents 


when much 


records provided and the process of 
creating and maintaining The 
manifold set of discount blanks used by 
the City National Bank of Evanston, 
Illinois, consists of four sheets printed 
on yellow, green, white, and blue paper. 
The original sheet is the diseount reg- 
ister, and the three copies are the 
maker’s liability, note notice, and matur- 
ity tickler sheets respectively. The full 
size of the set of forms is 21 inches 
long by 8 inches wide. There are five 
identical forms printed on each full size 
sheet. These five forms are successively 
numbered in quadruplicate from top to 
bottom of the form. Thus four separate 
notes are recorded after inserting the 
set in the ordinary standard typewriter 
which is used for this work. 


The complete set is wire stapled 
through a one inch perforated stub at 
the top of the form. This makes the 
forms much easier to handle and holds 
the several sheets in place so that the 
proper registration of all carbon copies 
with the original is insured. 


them. 


By HURD COMSTOCK 


Cashier, City, National Bank, Evanston, 


it is filed in the full size sheet in a 
suitable loose leaf binder. All entries 
are thus kept in strict numerical order 
And at time 
this book forms a complete daily journal 
of loans and discounts entered. 

The lability, and tickler sheets 
are so perforated as to tear apart for 


for reference. the same 


notice, 


separate filing in ecard size cabinet 


DATE OF PAPER 


11/3/24 


VS NO 


TIME ‘64 REC 


ORIGINAL DATE 


DUE, Jam 2, 1925 
Lwourt_ $300.40 


RECORD OF ENDORSERS OR © 


12/3/24 
DUE Jan. &, 1925 
Lawourr $300.00 


DATE OF PAPER 


11/3/x 


PREVIOUS NO 


Time 


60 da. 


ORIGINAL 26 


6%. 


DATE 


Jan. &, 1925 
‘300 00 


"DUE 


AMOUNT © 
DATE OF PAPER 


11/3 /x4 


PREV 


TiME RATE | 


seat AS 


ORIGINAL DATE ORIGINAL 1200 


“= Jam. &, 1925 
3300.00 


RECORO OF ENDORSERS OR COLLATERAL 


DUE; 


l atounr 


Illinois 


TION CLASS 


6 $150 200 |$720.499. =~ Dises 


MAKER 


REDUCTION | 


A,B b0 200 AMT. 


REDUCTION 


drawers. The liability and tickler sheets 
tear out four by six inches and the 
notice three and a quarter by six inches. 
All the 
size and arrangement for use in window 
envelopes thus saving the usual address- 
ing operation when mailing any of them. 
bank all notes whether local 
trade bills, 


note 


forms are arranged both as to 


In our 


discounts, collateral or other 


ENRES PROCEEDS 


200 =--~ 


FOR OM CISCOUNTED 


REGISTER 


60. “ars. re $350.00 $300.00. - -- - Disas$3.00 - ---- 


104683 


47S AND BALANCE 


FACE |CLaSs nn 


A008. -- Diso 


PROCEEDS 


5400 ---- 


‘HOM DISCOUNTED 


NOTE NOTICE “‘Ne-108ks 


FACE |CLASS 


PROCEEUS 


| $300.09 =~ Dise.$3,00 ---- 
| DATE PURCHASED FOR WHOM DISCOUNTED 


TICKLER 


N° 104683 


HECORD OF PAYMENTS AND BALANCE 


MEMORANDA On 


Henry A. Samborn 
245 Harrison *t. 





Discount blanks used by the City National Bank of Evanston, Ill. The forms are made up five 

to the sheet and are numbered in quadruplicate from top to bottom so that four notes are re- 

corded when the single sheet is run t rough a standard typewriter. The original is filed in a loose 
leaf binder and the liability, notice and tickler sheets are filed in card size drawers. 


The original or discount register is 
perforated across at the top only because 
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Name __ JOHN DOE COMPANY 
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To simplify credits the City National Bank of Evanston, Illinois inserts in the front of its credit 
folders a summary card showing the loans over a period of years as well as other data, and also 
a control sheet which reveals at a glance the amount of loans outstanding. Both are shown above. 


over-the-counter loans, are received and 
entered on the books through the dis- 
count teller. 


At the end of the day, when the notes 
are recorded on the books, instead of 
being a great number of note tickets 
for the bookkeeper to post from as was 
the case under our old system, there are 
only five or six note tickets as a result of 
the simplification which the present plan 
for handling loan and discounts provides. 

As each note is made out by the dis- 
count teller it is entered on the discount 
teller’s blotter, a large loose leaf ledger 
sheet 12 by 18 inches where all the essen- 
tial data pertaining to the note such 
as due date, rate, amount, period, and 
maker’s name are recorded. This pro- 
vides a chronological record of every 
loan and discount transaction. The total 
of this blotter is balanced daily with 
the cash receipts and the total credit 
figure for the general books is thus 
obtained. 

After all notes have been recorded for 
the day a total footing of the discount 
register sheets is taken and checked with 
the total of new notes which have been 


listed and footed by the discount teller 
on his blotter. One general debit ticket 
is then prepared and put through to the 
general books. This is, of course, the 
total of all individual debits included 
in the day’s writeup. 

The other forms of the set are after- 
wards separated for filing. The discount 
register sheets are placed in consecutive 
order in the register binder previously 
mentioned.’ 

The maker’s liability copies are filed 
alphabetically by maker’s names. This 
file is provided with a properly sub- 
divided set of index guides. 

The maturity tickler copies are filed 
by due date of each note. The file con- 
taining this due date tickler is provided 
with month and day index guides. 
Guides are also provided for due, past 
due, and demand paper. 

The note notice copies are filed by due 
date in a separate file similarly indexed. 
Five days ahead of the actual due data 
the notices are mailed out. Notices for 
bills payable out of town are sent out 
several days in advance. 

Partial payments which are first en- 


tered on the teller’s blotter are later 
recorded on the discount register and 
liability sheets of the notes affected by 
such payments. The blotter sheets are 
filed as a permanent daily record of 
loans paid. The cancelled tickler sheets 
representing notes which have matured 
and are fully paid, are filed under the 
dates of payment and may at any time 
be audited with the teller’s blotter for 
the given day. 

Permanent files containing the record 
of the borrower’s transactions are de- 
veloped through filing the cancelled lia- 
bility sheets of all notes. These are 
stored in strict alphabetical order in the 
permanent transfer files and are readily 
available for reference by the officers 
at all times. 

Collateral securities on loans are filed 
in collateral envelopes bearing the name 
of the owner and a brief description of 
the note or notes they secure. 

In connection with this article it is 
pertinent also to mention a plan which 
has aided us in obtaining a quick and 
vivid view of the financial condition of 
the borrower. Our credit file, like those 
in the majority of banks, provides for 
a separate folder containing credit in- 
formation on each borrower. Before 
the present system was installed we 
made an investigation of the credit 
systems of other banks and finally 
worked out the convenient summary 
eard and control sheet down here. 


The summary card is printed on both 
sides and is clipped to the inside of the 
credit folder. It is a condensed record 
of the loans and balance of the cus- 
tomer and contains space for a period 
of seven years. 

One side of the card shows, in addi- 
tion to the name, address, and type of 
business of the customer, his average 
monthly balance on deposit at the bank, 
and the maximum and minimum loans 
which have been extended to him for 
each month throughout the period of 
his relations with the bank. And the 
other side provides space for still 
further valuable information on the 
borrower which enables the officers to 
judge credits more quickly and accu- 
rately than before. Here is shown a 
condensed financial statement of the 
customer’s business over as long as 
seven years. The statement includes 
the items of resources, liabilities, net 
worth, and excess quick assets. Space 
is also provided for the names of the 
officers or partners in the business, 
associated accounts, guarantors or en- 
dorsers, and other bank connections. 


The control sheet gives the officers 
the facts about all active loans out- 
standing, and is valuable in giving them 
a line on the business which must be 
cleaned up. The sheet, which is printed 
on light blue paper, is always kept the 
first sheet in the credit folder where it 
ean be seen instantly. 
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WHEN THE BANK SAFEKEEPS 
CUSTOMERS SECURITIES 


It is important that complete records and 
joint custody be maintained over all safe- 
keeping securities handled by the bank 


U* to the time of the Great War 
very few securities were deposited 
in the banks for safe keeping. During 
the war, however, the number of per- 
sons leaving liberty bonds in the banks 
for safe keeping grew rapidly and it 
became necessary for nearly all banks 
to install records of some kind to meet 
this new development. Banks’ cus- 
tomers are now investing their funds 
in many kinds of bonds other than 
liberty bonds, and the amount of such 
safekeeping securities held by banks is 
continually increasing. It is, therefore, 
important that proper records be kept 
so that the securities can be audited 
during an examination. 

Some banks object to taking papers, 
such as deeds, insurance policies and 
abstracts for safekeeping and advise 
their customers to rent safe deposit 
boxes for that purpose. Others refuse 
to handle sealed packages with contents 
unknown. Banks that do take them 
disclaim any responsibility in case of 
loss, but even where no fee is charged 
a bank might be held liable should a 
loss be suffered and the matter taken 
into the courts. 

Many defaleations have occurred in 
banks through the abstraction of safe 
keeping securities by dishonest em- 
ployes. The following press dispatch 
from Putnam, Conn., appeared under 
date of August 12, 1924. 

“After the closing of the First 
National Bank of Putnam, today, 
it was learned tonight that short- 
ages upwards of $225,000 of the 
bank’s funds had been discovered. 
These losses are largely in negoti- 
able securities given to the bank 
for safekeeping, it was said by an 
official of the institution.” 

The amount taken was greater than 
its capital and surplus and it became 
necessary to close the bank. 

In order to avoid defaleations, such 
as this, examiners should check safe- 
keeping securities just as carefully as 
they do securities owned by the bank. 
They should also see that the records 
installed by the banks are adequate and 
kept so that they can be easily audited. 

It has become the general practice 
to make a charge for handling safe- 
keeping securities, and while some 
banks make no profit on this depart- 
ment, other banks derive considerable 
income from it. 

Many different methods of handling 


By MARTIN McLEAN’ 


Clearing House Examiner, Seattle, Wash. 


safekeeping are used by banks. Some 
banks upon receiving safekeeping se- 
curities issue no receipts or give them 
only when asked for. Other banks have 
only one form of receipt. Others have 
two or more forms, viz.—one for liberty 
bonds and another for miscellaneous 


securities, while they use different re- 
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eeipt forms for 
deeds, insurance 
papers. 

Receipts issued by most banks are 
marked “Non negotiable.” They are 
generally issued in duplicate or tripli- 
eate from a bound receipt book, al- 
though unbound receipts are sometimes 
used so that they may be typewritten 
and therefore more legible. 


packages containing 
policies and other 


A reasonable amount of insurance 
should be carried against safekeeping 
securities. The cecustomer’s receipt 
should state that the bank will not be 
responsible for loss of, or damage to, 
any securities held arising from any 
cause other than its own act or neglect 
or the act or neglect of its officers or 
employes. 

Where a bank handles only a small 
amount of safekeeping, the records are 
sometimes confined to a loose leaf sheet, 
to a ecard, or to a register similar to that 
used for certificates of deposit. 

When erivelopes are used in which to 
place safekeeping securities, they us- 
ually bear the number of the receipt, 
the name of the customer and a des- 
cription of the contents. 


Most banks have records and render 
service considered by their officers suf- 
ficient to fit their own particular needs, 
but in many instances these could be 
improved upon both as to safety and 
quickness of service. ? 

It is very important that there be 
joint custody over all safekeeping se- 
curities. In some banks there is a tend- 
ency, in order to save a little time and 
trouble, to allow one employe to have 
full control over the safekeeping secur- 
ities. This places too much respon- 
sibility upon one person and is a dan- 
gerous practice. 

One of the banks under my super- 
vision that handles over ten million 
dollars worth of bonds composed of 
one thousand different issues, uses the 
following system which has proved very 
satisfactory. Receipts are issued in 
triplicate; the original is handed to the 
customer; the duplicate is torn out of 
the receipt book by an officer when he 
signs the receipt, and the triplicate is 
left in the book. All securities coming 
in during the day are checked into the 
vault by an officer and the safekeeping 
teller at the end of the day. The dupli- - 
eates are turned over to the auditing 
department daily and when an examin- 
ation of the bank is made, the securities 
are checked against the duplicate receipts 
held by the auditing department. 

The receipts held by the auditor are 
first filed alphabetically as to issue, and 
then each issue is filed alphabetically as 
to customer. No envelopes are used in 
filing the securities, but the customer’: 
name is written in pencil on each bond. 
Tha securities are placed in the same 
order as the duplicate receipts held by 
the auditor which saves time in making 
an examination of the department. 

No withdrawals from the vault are 
allowed to be made by the safekeeping 
teller unless accompanied by an officer 
of the bank. The auditing department 
is immediately notified of any with- 
drawals and the original receipt duly 
endorsed by the customer is then given 
to that department. Should a customer 
lose or destroy a receipt, the securities 
cannot be withdrawn until after a dup- 
licate has been prepared by the audit- 
ing department and properly endorsed 
by the customer. 

Each elass of bond handled is given 
an issue number. Cards are kept giving 
a description of each issue and on these 
is placed an issue number. Reference 
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cards are kept in connection with them 
the different held in 
safekeeping. In creating issue numbers 
the letters of the alphabet are used as 
prefixes, for instance: Adirondack Power 
& Light Co. would be designated as Al 
and Alabama Power Co. as A2, Bangor 
Power Co. as Bl and Bell Telephone 
Co. as B2. The different 
liberty bonds are designated by 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

All cards used in this department are 
the same size, 3x5 inches, and therefore 
occupy little space. The signature of 
the owner of the securities is taken on 
a card when he presents them to the 
bank. Cards on which signatures ap- 
pear are made in three different colors. 
On white printed instructions 
above the signature line indicate that 
the bank shall credit interest and prin- 
cipal, when collected, to checking aec- 
count; 
count, and on red ecards instructions are 


to show issues 


issues of 
the 


cards 


on yellow ecards, to savings ac- 


given to place the proceeds in a eash- 
ier’s check. 

Thus it is a very easy matter to make 
the distribution of the proceeds after 
the coupons are collected at each ma- 
turity. The safekeeping clerk numbers 
these cards and places the name and 


* * 


address of the owner on the side op- 
posite that on which the signature is 
taken. Under the name and 
are the following headings: 

Date — Issue No. — Debit — Credit 
— Balance. 

A great saving of time is made by 
giving an issue number to each class of 
bonds, which can be used, instead of 
having to write a full description of 
the bond on every customer’s ecard. 

Calendar cards are used on which is 
placed at the top the date of maturity 


address 





of the coupons. The heading on this 
card is as follows: 

Issue Issue No. — Date — Ma- 
turity. 


After interest on bonds is collected, 
each customer is notified if his checking 
or savings account has been credited 
or a eashier’s check issued in his favor. 

There are, no doubt, many other sys- 
tems that have their for the 
handling of safekeeping securities. 
However, actual experience in making 
an audit of securities held in the man- 
ner described has shown that securities 
so held can be easily and satisfactorily 
audited and any differences quickly re- 
conciled. 


merits 


The plan gives a maximum of 


care at a minimum of cost and could 


* * * 


easily be adopted by a bank of any size. 

Another bank keeps Liberty bonds en- 
tirely separate from other safekeeping 
securities and uses a rubber stamp on 
the eustomer’s receipt which recites that 
“This bank reserves the right to return 
a bond or bonds of the same issue and 
denomination but of a different number 
or numbers, and with the same relative 
coupons attached or the equivalent 
amount in cash for any coupons due 
or that may become due while this bond 
or these bonds are in the possession of 
the bank.” 

Liberty bonds handled in this man- 
ner are kept like eurreney, classified 
according to issue and placed in the 
reserve vault with a few bonds available 
for delivery always kept in the teller’s 
cage. When the interest becomes due 
on a certain issue, the coupons are elip- 
ped from every bond, collected and 
credited to the customer’s “Interest Ac 
count.” In auditing these bonds the 
balances on the cards are run by ma- 
chine while the 
counted. 

Few 


bonds themselves are 
banks handle 
bonds in this manner but the 
that have adopted the system 
that it causes little trouble. 


care to liberty 
banks 


elaim 


* * 


FACTS THAT DETERMINE YOUR 
ADVERTISING POLICIES 


How the Union Trust Company in Cleveland 
tested the reader response to advertising media 


. bank advertising read? What form 
of bank advertising draws the 
greatest response from readers—news- 
paper, street car cards, signs, house 
organs, or window displays? What 
bank services are most appreciated? 

These are questions which the banker 
must answer daily because they are in- 
strumental in determining the bank's 
merchandising policies. 

The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, recently conducted a merchandising 
investigation on an extensive scale and 
the facts revealed were valuable in 
shaping the advertising policies. 

Investigators were assigned to inter- 
view 1200 persons in and around Cleve- 
land regardless of whether or not they 
banked at the Union Trust Company. 
The list was chosen to represent Cleve- 
landers in all walks of life—factory 
workers, merchants, clerks, manufac- 
turers, capitalists, executives, and pro- 
fessional men. As far as possible Cleve- 
land was divided inta territories, in 
order to help identify the financial and 
social standings of the persons inter- 





and studied the preferences for banking service 


By J. K. NOVINS 


viewed. The facts were then compiled 
and analyzed. The results were charted 
and copies of the charts were turned 
over to officers for further study. 

The first question the investigators 
asked was, “Do you read bank adver- 
tising?” “Yes,” said 804 persons, or 
exactly 67 per cent of those interviewed. 
“We sometimes notice bank advertising,” 
said 209, or 17.4 per cent. And 187 
persons, or 15 per cent of the total, 
replied in the negative. 

This was an encouraging response, 
and it was made even more interesting 
by the fact that more than eighty per 
cent of the business executives inter- 
viewed said they read the advertising 
regularly. These were executives in 
downtown department stores, offices, and 
factories. An unusually high perecent- 
age of downtown employes answered in 
the affirmative—75 per cent of the total 
interviewed. As for retailers in out- 
lying sections of the city—grocers, 
druggists, and other storekeepers—72 
per cent read bank advertising. A 
similar pereentage held for factory em- 


ployes. The percentage was lower in 
the residential districts. In the Lake- 
wood district, represented by middle- 
class folks, the results were reduced to 
68 per cent, while the percentage was 
slightly lower in the Heights section, 
inhabited by the wealthy. In Lorain, 
a fair-sized manufacturing city located 
about an hour’s ride from Cleveland 
and housing a big laboring population, 
the investigation showed that 38 per cent 
read bank advertising regularly. 
What kind of bank advertising do 
they like to read? The investigators 
reduced these to six media—newspapers, 
street car cards, outdoor signs, house 
organs, window displays, and maga- 
zines. In all, 1968 preferences were 
stated by the 1200 Clevelanders inter- 
viewed, because many of them read 
more than one bank advertising medium. 
Percentages were assigned the 1968 
replies against the 1200 persons who 
gave them, and in this way it was shown 
that 737 Cleveland people, or 61.4 per 
cent of those interviewed, preferred to 
read bank advertisements in news- 
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papers. In like manner 51.2 per cent 
read street car cards. Outdoor signs 
were preferred by 33.1 per cent; house 
organs by 12.7 per cent; window dis- 
plays by 2.7 per cent; and magazines 
2.2 per cent. 

Analysis showed that, although house 
organs did not stand up high in 
average, yet they made _ excellent 
showings with certain classes. The 
greatest preference for house organs 
was shown by employes in_ stores 
and offices, but hardly any preference 
was shown among factory employes. 
Only about 2 per gent of the retailers 
in outlying sections read bank house 
organs. The percentage preference 
was just a notch higher for downtown 
executives, and in the case of factory 
executives, only 15 per cent read this 
medium. On the other hand, the middle 
class and wealthy residential sections 
showed keen preference for the house 
organ. In the Heights, a wealthy res- 
idential section, 35 per cent of those 
interviewed read bank house organs, 
and a similar percentage held true in 
the Lakewood, or middle-class district. 
These figures indicate that the house 
organ reaches its maximum importance 
in the home, and its contents should 
therefore be selected to interest the 
housewife, primarily, and the family as 
a whole. 

The reader response to newspaper 
advertising was fairly even throughout 
every district investigated, the greatest 
response being shown among downtown 
executives and the lowest among the 
laboring population in Lorain. Street 
ear card advertising was given its 
greatest due by downtown employes— 
the proverbial straphangers—but it 
suffered a sad fate at the hands of ex-, 
ecutives as a result of the prevalence 
of the automobile. And it held high 
place in the wealthy and middle-class 
residential sections. With the factory 
workers street car advertising reached 
the same importance as newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

What is the reader response to out- 
door signs in particular localities? In 
the laborers’ districts in Lorain and in 
middle-class Lakewood, outdoor signs 
elicited 23 per cent interest, which was 
high for Lorain where little bank ad- 
vertising was being read, and the lowest 
in the seale of reader-interest in Lake- 
wood. There was a tragic drop in the 
the wealthy Heights district—only 4 
per cent interest. It inereased to 58 
per cent among executives in the busi- 
ness district next,in importance to news- 
paper advertising. 

The same Cleveland residents were 
asked whether they preferred to deal 
with a large or small bank. And here 
is &@ surprising thing: 43.7 per cent 
said they preferred to deal with a large 
bank, 20.6 per cent with a small bank, 
and no less than 32.1 per cent main- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Succeeds Henry M. Dawes 


As Comptroller 





JOSEPH W. McINTOSH 


OSEPH W. McINTOSH, former Illinois banker, was pro- 
moted from Deputy Comptroller to Comptroller of 
the Currency to succeed Henry M. Dawes, who resigned 
to become president of the Pure Oil Company. The pro- 
motion was made last month by President Coolidge upon 
the recommendation of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon. 


The new Comptroller of the Currency first achieved a 
place in American public life as a result of his distinguished 
record in the Great War. From 1917 to 1920 he served 
as Director of Finances of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. For the first six 
months of 1918 he was Chief of Subsistence for the United 
States Army. He wears a half dozen medals of honor 
and has been decorated with the Croix Merito di Guerra 
by Italy, the Polonia Restitus by Poland, the Order of 
Merit by Serbia, and the War Cross by Czecho-Slovakia. 

Joseph W. McIntosh was born in Macomb, Illinois, 
December 23, 1873. His banking career began with the 
Farmers State Bank of Eustis, Nebraska, but later he 
became an officer in the Citizens Bank of Macomb, 
Illinois. His early banking experience became supple- 
mented by wider business training, first as a department 
manager of Armour & Company, with whom he was 
associated from 1897 to 1905, and later, from 1907 to 1917, 
as vice president and treasurer of the Western Stonewear 
Company of Monmouth, Illinois. He became engaged in 
war work in 1917. Mr. McIntosh becomes the sixteenth 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


The resignation of Henry M. Dawes as Comptroller takes 
from the helm of the National banking system a man of 
vigor, good business judgment, and discretion. It is 
interesting to note that he is a brother of Vice President- 
Elect Charles G. Dawes who was the tenth Comptroller 
of the Currency, from 1898 to 1901. In his tenure of office 
of nearly two years Henry M. Dawes proved the wisdom 
of his selection for this position. 




















PROTECTING YOUR BANK FROM 
THE DAYLIGHT BANDITS 


Recent epidemic of bank holdups in several sections 
of the country has spurred bankers to renewed vigor 
in providing defense against this type of attack 


HE command “Hands Up!” is today 

momentarily dreaded and half ex- 
pected by bank officers and employes 
in many sections of the country. This 
is due to the heavy toll which daylight 
bandits have exacted during the past 
vear. 

Night burglary attacks against banks 
reached the peak point in 1921, with 
240 recorded against members of the 
American Bankers Association. During 
1924 these attacks dropped to approx- 
imately 98. Hold-up attacks, however, 
according to James E. Baum, manager 
of the protective department of the 
association, increased from 97 in 1921 
to 165 in 1924. And today the records 
show that approximately three hold-up 
are arrested to every one vault 
eracksman or safe blower. 

Precautionary measures and adequate 
protective methods have long been urged 
upon member banks by the protective 
departments of the American Bankers 
Association and the various state asso- 
ciations, but the recent increases in bank 
losses have spurred the banks them- 
selves to action. Drastic measures have 
been announced during the past few 
weeks—imeasures that “smack of frontier 


men 


By OSGOOD BALEY 


days” but nevertheless aim to curb the 
crime tendeney. 

When a bank officer or employe gazes 
down the barrel of a 45 ealibre Colt, 
there is little to be done except to take 
a loss if the bank is not equipped to 
meet the situation. If there is no alarm 
system, no armed watchman or no phys- 
ical resistanee of any kind, the banker 
can only submit to the bandits and trust 
to “luck,” and later to the police and the 
American Bankers Association oper- 
atives—and then look to insurance to 
meet the losses. 

A recent bulletin. of the  Iilinois 
Bankers Association stated that “only 
approximately ten per cent of banks 
have enough protection against robbery 
or hold-up to be considered partially 
immune from attack. These are large 
banks in cities having not only an organ- 
ized corps of police, but also periodic 
target practice for their staffs, alarm 
system installations, ete. The majority 
of so-called ‘country banks’ have little 
or no protection against robbery.” And 
it goes a step further to add that “no 
bank should consider itself immune from 
attack.” 

It is surprisingly easy for bandits 


to holdup an unprotected bank and 
escape in a high-powered motor car. 
Last year 90 per cent of the daylight 
robberies of banks oecurred in rural or 
suburban districts where police protec- 
tion is limited and where it is relatively 
easy to make a get-away. Only three 
or four minutes are required for the 
average hold-up, and the element of sur- 
prise is a great factor in the bandits’ 
favor. They usually operate in gangs 
of three to eight men, and they seldom 
rob a bank without mapping out their 
plans carefully in advance. The un- 
armed bank employe is taken at a dis- 
advantage. Active resistance on his part 
is usually followed by bloodshed, adding 
murder to the crime—and no insurance 
‘an bring back human life. 


Banks that protect themselves against 
armed attacks, however—and that ad- 
vertise this protection—are less likely to 
be robbed. The bandit knows that these 
are not “easy jobs.” 

“Tell it to the coroner!” is the vigorous 
answer of a number of banks to this 
increasingly important problem and 
steps are being taken to meet armed 


(Continued on page 57) 


ADMINISTRATORS IN SESSION 


Underwoud & Underwood Photo 


The administrative committee of the American Bankers Association in mid-winter conference held at Washington, D. C., on December 11 and 12. 


William E. Knox, president of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, and president of the association, sits at the head of the table. 
who retired as president of the association at the Chicago convention held last September, is third man tc the left of Knox. 


Walter W. Head, 
Outstanding bankers 


from every section of the. country are grouped about the table. 
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DEVELOPING THE SOCIAL SIDE 
OF YOUR BANK’S STAFF 


A Wisconsin bank held weekly classes 
in public speaking which resulted in 
attracting and holding more customers 


Leen ee 


PORTE I 


By WALTER DISTELHORST 


New Business Manager, Security National Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 


pages an impatient customer 
comes to your statement window 
asking to have his ‘pass-book balanced. 
It is lunch time, everybody is busy and 
you are short-handed. You happen to 
stand near the window, and one of 
vour new clerks, busy at the adding- 
machine, barely looking up from his 
work, says: 

“We're too busy now.” 

As you intervene in the ensuing di- 
alogue, you wonder how often this in- 
cident has been repeated in your bank 
in one form or another during the year 
and how many of the customers who 
have closed their accounts with your 
bank have done so as a result of just 
such an experience. 

The need for work with employes 
along this line in the Seeurity National 
Bank of Sheboygan was suggested in 
some such way as this. 

What to do about it? 

We consulted a banker friend in 
Chieago who referred us to a personnel 
worker. The program suggested by the 
latter contemplated two or three weeks 
of intensive work among the bank staff, 
in facet, a whirlwind “pep” campaign. 
But we had had experience with whirl- 
wind campaigns before, and the sug- 
gestion was rejected. 

Not that our plan was to be aban- 
doned. The need was imminent. 

We proceeded on the basis that our 
people “would like to know” where they 
were weak and wanted to strengthen 
themselves there. We were not mis- 
taken. Our A. I. B. work, conducted 
over a period of several years, and uni- 
formly suecessful, seemed to point the 
way. Fortunately, a good teacher was 
available in the community, a college- 
trained woman of broad culture and fine 
personality who had a large class of 
private pupils in expression, eloeution, 
public-speaking and allied subjects. 
The matter was laid before her. She 
welcomed the opportunity to adapt her 
work to the needs of the business world 
and to extend its usefulness in this 
practical, constructive way. 

All the young women and men on the 
bank staff, including some of the junior 
officers, were enrolled in the class. To 
start the work, each member was given 
a private session with the teacher to 
determine his needs. As much time and 
effort were devoted to this first session 
with each member as was necessary. to 
determine his strong and weak points 


-@ practical nature. 


as well as to settle the lines along which 
the preliminary training should be ear- 
ried on. 

This was supplemented by further 
observation carried on by the teacher 
in the lobby of the bank to note how 
the teller handled customers at his 





WALTER DISTELHORST 


window, what habits and mannerisms 
customers found objectionable, how the 
young men and women of the class 
used the telephone and the many other 
things which developed in the course 
of the day’s routine. 

Tactfully, and in private, corrections 
were suggested in these individual meet- 
ings. Grammatical speech was sug- 
gested, phrases worked on which pass 
current in the intercourse between 
people who value courtesy and good- 
breeding, and such other suggestions 
made as would tend to build up an 
attractive personality. 

Throughout, the suggestions were of 
We had in mind at 
all times the fact that we wished to 
make our employes better bankers, able 
to meet courteously the customer at the 
window, to receive his criticisms, to 
rectify mistakes and to do the same 
thing over the telephone, when neces- 
sary. To accomplish this the teacher 
wrote out, based on her observation and 
with the co-operation of the officers, 
short speeches for the various employes 
to learn verbatim to serve as a model 
for the various situations in which he 
might find himself or herself. These 


were recited to her individually, and 
then discussed, so that every sentence 
was brought home to the pupil. 

It was not long before the result 
could be noted in the manner in which 
our people greeted the customers of the 
bank who talked about it to their 
friends, and went out of their way to 
comment upon it to the officers of the 
bank. 

This kind of work was followed by 
having the pupils write four-minute 
talks on the various phases of banking. 
Some of the subjects were “Savings,” 
“Christmas Club,” “Insurance,” “Trust” 
and the like. These were first handed 
in to the teacher and corrected by her 
in co-operation with one of the bank’s 
officers who was assigned to work with 
her. After this was done, a grade was 
given, and then the paper was returned 
to the pupil to commit to memory. The 
talk was then delivered before the full 
class, at special meetings held on Satur- 
day afternoons. The senior officers 
made it a point to be present at these 
classes; the effect was salutary. 

The pupils were also graded on de- 
livery, and at the end of the course 
nominal prizes were awarded, to add 
interest to the competition. 


The classes covered a period of four 
months, starting in January and con- 
tinuing until May. Tle work was com- 
pulsory and was conducted on the bank’s 
time. No charge was made to those 
taking the work. Absences were ex- 
eused only for good cause. 

Members of the staff entered the work 
with such a splendid spirit that when 
the Sheboygan Women’s Club invited the 
Security National Bank to send a speaker 
to address the organization on “Home 
Budgets,” one of the young men who 
had developed considerable aptitude in 
the elass, was assigned to deliver this 
talk, and acquitted himself with credit 
to himself and the bank. 

A further application of the training 
received was made at the subsequent 
weekly meetings of the bank staff. Pre- 
viously it was difficult to get the em- 
ployes to express themselves before 
their fellows at these meetings. They 
hesitated about making suggestions for 
the improvement of the bank’s service 
as such came to their attention in their 
work from day to day. But the train- 
ing they received removed their diffi- 
dence and there.is now general partic- 
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ipation in the discussions and numerous 

changes in the bank’s routine have been 

made as the result of these meetings. 
Furthermore, the employes feel that 


they have gained a great deal them- 
selves from the training they received. 
They have not only been made better 
salesmen for the bank, during banking 
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hours and outside, but they have found 
in themselves powers which they did 
not know they possessed and have 
started on the road to develop them. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SECURITY 
IN EXTENDING CREDIT? 


Clearing house examiner points out the compara- 
tive value of endorsements, guaranties and sure- 





HE examination of a bank’s loans 
by a clearing house examiner sub- 
jeets all forms of security to his an- 
alysis and verification. It is his duty 
to point out undesirable forms of secur- 
itv and to recommend only the best. 


Endorsements, guaranties and surety- 
ship contracts are used by banks as 
a form of collateral security to insure 
the payment of a note, or line of 
credit. In general practice endorse- 
ments are more frequently used than 
either a guaranty of a contract of 
suretyship. Guaranties are usually 
used only in cases in which it is ineon- 
venient or impossible to secure repeated 
individual endorsements to renewals of 
the original note. Suretyship contracts 
are seldom used—are, in fact, but little 
known generally—and it is the purpose 
of this article to set forth their value 
as compared to endorsements or guar- 
anties. 

Considering the immense volume of 
bank loans that is dependent upon en- 
dorsement or guaranty we realize the 
importance of defining clearly the weak- 
ness and value of each of these types 
of securities. This has been specially 
investigated by the banks of Cleveland. 

There is a distinction between the 
liability of a guarantor and that of a 
surety. A guarantor undertakes to pay 
the debt if the principal debtor cannot 
do so, while the surety undertakes to 
pay the debt if the principal debtor 
does not do so. It follows from this 
rule that, with the ordinary contract of 
guaranty, it is necessary to exhaust 
your remedies against the principal 
debtor before calling on the guarantor 
for payment, while mere dishonor of 
the obligation at due date is sufficient 
eause for having recourse against a 
surety, and although guaranties of 
prompt payment in terms using the 
word “guarantee” are now generally 
constructed by the courts to be substan- 
tially contracts of suretyship, it is pref- 
erable, when drawing separate agree- 
ments, to designate them in the title as 
“contracts of suretyship” and to desig- 
nate the obligor under the contract as 


tyship contracts on loans and lines of credit 


By FRANCIS COATES, JR. 


Clearing House Examiner, Cleveland, Ohio 








the “surety” whenever and as often as 
it is necessary to refer to him. 

An ordinary endorser in blank on a 
promissory note guarantees prompt 
payment, thereby practically becoming a 
surety, and a stipulation printed across 
one end of the back of a negotiable 
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instrument waiving presentment, de- 
mand and notice of default will relieve 
the bank of compliance with these 
duties to the endorser. However, there 
are many technicalities of the law which 
an endorser may, or will, resort to in 
evading his obligation, and the surety 
has almost as many. Furthermore, 
practical problems confront us when 
using the endorsement which may be 
avoided by taking a separate contract 
of suretyship. For instance, cases have 
occurred where endorsers either inten- 
tionally or through ignorance have 
placed their names on the back of the 
note but on the end not containing the 
printed waivers; again where renewals 
are necessary and the endorsers numer- 
ous, diffieulty is frequently found in 
securing all endorsers on the renewal 
note, necessitating the carrying of the 
old note in the files past the due date; 









furthermore, the granting of renewals, 
the releasing of collaterals with or with 
out the substitution of other collateral, 
the change of interest rate or any other 
alteration of the terms of the original 
obligation may release an_ endorser, 
guarantor or surety who signs the nec 
essarily brief contract on the back of 
the ordinary negotiable instrument, o1 
at least may greatly diminish his liabil 
ity, whereas all of these objections can 
be covered in the ordinary separate 
contract of suretyship. 

In considering the form of such sep 
arate contract, it is of first importance 
to see that it is supported by a valuable 
consideration and to recite such con 
sideration in concise language. As con 
siderations differ in various instances, 
it is essential to have the contract pre 
pared by a capable lawyer to determine 
the validity of the consideration, though 
this is not difficult in many cases. Fre 
quently, however, nice questions of law 
arise, particularly where one corpora 
tion guarantees the obligation of an 
other corporation or an individual, and 
may be ultra vires. For example, a 
parent corporation may properly guar- 
antee the obligation of its subsidiary 
corporation, of which it holds all of 
the stock, whereas a guarantee by the 
subsidiary of the parent corporation’s 
obligations might be an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. 

Next, it is essential to employ the 
simple language constituting the sure- 
tyship agreement, that is, to say that 
the surety will pay if for any reason 
the principal debtor fails so to do. It 
is next desirable to provide for receiv- 
ing, holding and releasing security, 
granting renewals, taking renewal in- 
struments, waiving presentment, de- 
mand, and notice of. default. As there 
seems to be some question relating to 
when demand should be made on in 
struments payable on demand it is 
desirable to settle that point by leaving 
the time of demand in the arbitrary dis- 
cretion. of the bank—also to make the 
agreement doubly sure by providing 
that no remedy need first be exhausted 
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against the principal debtor. 

Where the contract of suretyship is 
a continuing one, it is well to leave its 
duration to the option of the surety so 
as to avoid invalidating it for indefinite- 
ness. This can be done safely if made 
subject to the condition that the surety 
must give notice to the bank that he no 
longer desires to be bound for subse- 
quent obligations of the principal 
debtor; and to avoid informal notice 
which may come in verbally over the 
telephone or at a busy window, it is 
well to require that the notice be in 
writing endorsed by the surety on the 
original instrument itself. This gives 
the transaction prominence resulting 
from the necessity for getting the agree- 
ment out of the files and the loan teller 
then has no exeuse for failing to make 
proper notation on his records. 

An examination of the guarantys 
contained in the files of the average 
bank will probably show them to have 
been drawn in such variety of form, and 
some of them so informal, as to probably 
necessitate the submission of proof on 
various points in order to enforce them; 
and while they may all be enforecible at 
law, the trouble and expense incident 
to court action, may easily be obviated 
and full protection given to the bank, 
by having them all 
form of 


re-drawn in the 
a suretyship contract. The 
law of suretyship and guaranties offered 
many defenses to the obligors, and it is 
best to avoid the pitfalls by a properly 
drawn instrument, which is as easy to 
seeure in the beginning as is an infor- 
mal one. 

Following is a suretyship agreement 
used in certain eases, and which may 
readily be changed or amended to fit 
almost any ease. 

“Tris AGREEMENT entered into 
at Clevelané, Ohio, this 15th day 
of May, A. D., 1924, by and be- 
tween JOHN JONES and WILLIAM 
Wuire, first parties, hereinafter 
called the “Sureties,’ and THe 
PreopLes SAviInG AND Trust Com- 
PANY, a corporation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, second party, hereinafter 
ealled the “Trust Company,” Wrr- 
NESSETH : 

Wuenreas, the Sureties are direc- 
tors of and are financially inter- 
ested in Jones-White Co., a corpor- 
ation of Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
consequence thereof desire to pro- 
mote the credit standing and bor- 
rowing power of said Jones-White 
Co.; and 

Whereas, the Trust Company 
has been loaning money direct to 
said Jones-White Co. and has been 
discounting for said company its 
notes and trade acceptances receiv- 
able but has now discontinued so to 
do until such time as it may con- 
sider itself more adequately se- 
cured in its past as well as future 

(Continued on page 46) 


WHEN BONDS ARE FOUND IN 
A COUPON BOOTH 


What the court decided as to right of pos- 


session of a $1000 Liberty 


Bond which 


. patron discovered in safe deposit department 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


HE question of the right of a bank to 

the possession of a bond found by 
a customer in the bank’s safe deposit 
department, was passed upon in an in- 
teresting and instructive manner in the 
recent Kentucky case of Sileott vs. 
Louisville Trust Company, 265 S. W. 
612. And, since there does not appear 
to be much direct authority on the pre- 
cise point involved, this decision seems 
well worth a brief review by bank offi- 
cials in general. The facts and cireum- 
stances that culminated in the action 
were, briefly stated as follows: 

The plaintiff, a customer of the trust 
eompany, while in the vault using his 
own safe deposit box, found, in a pri- 
vate room of the safe deposit depart- 
ment, a Liberty bond of the par value 
of $1,000. He notified the employe in 
charge of the vault, and, so he alleged, 
gave the custody of the bond to the 
trust company in order that the true 
owner might be: found; this with the 
understanding, so he claimed, that if 
the rightful owner was not found within 
six months the bond would be returned 
to him. 

Upon the expiration of six months 
the true owner of the bond had not 
been found, and the plaintiff demanded 
the possession of the bond. This de- 
mand was predicated on his alleged 
agreement with the trust company for 
its return in ease the owner was not 
found, and on the well established rule 
of law which holds that the finder of 
a lost artiele has the right of eustody 
as against all others except the owner. 
The trust company declined to surren- 
der the bond, and the plaintiff brought 
the instant action to enforee his demand. 

In defense to this action, the trust 
company, among other things, denied 
the making of the alleged agreement to 
give the plaintiff the custody of the 
bond at the expiration of six months if 
the owner was not found; denied that 


‘the bond was “lost” when picked up by 


plaintiff, and took the position that it 
belonged to some of its customers; and 
contended that when found by plaintiff 
the bond was in its custody, being in 
a private room of its safe deposit de- 
partment, and that it owed the true 
owner the duty of keeping the bond 
until’ sueh owner could be found or 
appeared. 

At this point it will be observed that 
neither the plaintiff nor the trust com- 
pany asserted ownership to the bond; 
the dispute between them involved onl- 


the question as to who had the right 
to the eustody of the bond until the 
true owner appeared or could be found. 
Upon the trial of the cause a judgment 
was rendered in favor of the defendant 
trust company. From this ~judgment 
an appeal was taken to the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky, and here, in 
stating the general rule relative to the 
right of the finder of chattel in a public 
place to its possession, it was said: 

“The rule is that when a chattel is 
discovered at such a place, and under 
such cireumstanees as indicate the dwner 
has involuntarily or accidentally parted 
with its eustody, the finder has the right 
of custody as against all others except 
the owner, and especially where the 
chattel is found at a public place such 
as a hotel, a bank, or business house, 
where the publie generally is invited 
and expected to be; in such eireum- 
stances the proprietor of the premises 
oceupies no relationship of agent or 
fiduciary toward the owner, and the 
right of eustody of the finder is there- 
fore superior to his.” . 

Following the above statement of the 
general rule, the court directed its at- 
tention to the cireumstanees surround- 
ing the finding of the bond, and to the 
question whether or not they brought 
the situation within the purview of the 
rule as announced. In this connection 
the court said: 

“But here the bond was found in a 
private room of the safety vault de- 
partment of a trust company—a room 
to which there was admitted only a 
limited elass of persons, that is, such 
persons as were patrons of that depart- 
ment and had boxes in the safety vault. 
They were in every sense customers of 
the trust company, and that company 
was at all times in a broad sense the 
custodian of such valuables as_ they 
might have in their boxes.*** 

“Tf the bond had been found on the 
street or on the floor in a hotel, or in 
the publie part of a banking institution 
or business house, or any other place 
where the general publie is expeeted to 
be, the finder’s right to the eustody as 
against all but the real owner would be 
clear; but here he finds the bond in a 
private room, where only a limited class 
of people have the right to be or ean be, 
and that class composed of the eustom- 
ers of a trust company which is the 
eustodian not only of the private room 
where alone its customers may be, but 

(Continued on page 42) 





TUNING IN ON THE TREMENDOUS 
SAVINGS INCREASE 


Billion dollar a year growth in savings deposits 
for the United States shapes a ringing chal- 
lenge to the banker who seeks more business 


By W. ESPEY ALBIG 


Deputy Manager, Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Association 


71TH the steady and consistent 
gain in savings deposits which 
this country is experiencing—at the 
rate of nearly a billion dollars each 
year—it is interesting to analyze the 
present complexion of savings in the 
United States and determine the out- 
standing factors in the development of 
savings a period of years. A 
study of savings deposits and depositors 
in the United States, from 1912 through 
1924, has just been completed by the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association and the alert ob- 
server gleans from it many illuminating 
and significant facts on the thrift move- 
ment which has been so greatly intensi- 
fied in the last ten years. 

In the period from 1912 to 1924 sav- 
ings deposits have increased nearly 148 
per cent—from $8,425,275,000 to $20- 
873,562,000—and the number of savings 
depositors has increased 208 per cent. 
In the same time the population of the 
country increased 18 per cent. These 
figures reveal the tremendous strides 
which have been made in 12 years in 
per capita savings. 

Despite the enormous growth of total 


over 
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individual deposits throughout the coun- 
try in the past 12 years, savings has 
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held its position in relation to total 
individual deposits, as shown in the ac- 
companying chart on page 23. From the 


ENTIRE BUOLK - PER CAPITA SAVINGS run 924 
“PER CAPITASAVINGS ronlSI2 


chart it will be seen that savings com- 
prises about 50 per cent of the total 
individual deposits. 

A number of interesting tendencies 
ean be traced on the: charts published 
in connection with this article. In 1912, 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 savings in 
the United States had troublous times, 
and in fact, in 1914 and 1915 savings 
registered a per capita loss. Living 
expenses were rising rapidly, and wages 
in many eases were yet unadjusted to 
the increased living costs. There was 
considerable unemployment during a 
part of this time. The outbreak of the 
War had rendered international trade 
and finance chaotic. 

Upon the entry of America into the 
the war the Liberty and Victory loans 
absorbed much of the savings. Wage 
rates were increasing. Savings gained. 

Despite the unemployment and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory industrial condi- 
tions in most parts of the United States 
during a part of 1921 and 1922, savings 
deposits mounted rapidly in the aggre- 
gate and by June 30, 1924 had exceeded 
twenty billions of dollars. 

The continued growth in volume of 
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savings in the United States must come 
largely from an increase in the number 
of depositors. Savings accounts are 
relatively small. As soon as a savings 
account becomes large it ordinarily is 
converted into an investment. 

The part which the time certificate 
of deposit of 30 days and upward plays 
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in savings is- interesting. In 1912 
twenty-three per cent of the reported 
savings deposited in banks and trust 
companies was in certificates of deposit. 
In 1924 about 13 per cent of the re- 
ported savings was of such type. This 
trend would seem to indicate that event- 
ually the chief use of the certificate of 
deposit will consist in caring temporar- 
ily for funds for the use of which in 
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other activities a definite future had been 
arranged. 


A development of note with the rapid 
acceleration of the savings movement in 
the last five years is that of school sav- 
ings. 


Although its inception in the United 
States dates to 1885, its progress had 
been nominal until 1920, having been 
reported as installed in about 3,000 
schools with 462,000 pupil participants, 
and bank balances of $4,200,872. By Jan- 
uary 30, 1924 school savings banking was 
reported as installed in every state in 
the United States except seven, includ- 
ing 9,080 schools, with 2,236,326 pupil 
participants and bank balances of $20,- 
435,144. With a population increase of 
five per cent the number of schools hav- 














Mutual “State” 
‘Year Savings Banks 
1912... $3,595,026 $1,913,962 
1913.... 3,811,713 2,302,910 
1914. ... 3,910,499 1,976,398 
1915.... 3,915,017 2,096,590 
1916.... 4,033,617 2,388,160 
1917. 4,249,100 3,453,588 
1918 4,370,361 3,607,084 
1919 5,651,400 3,883,002 
1920.... 4,966,049 4,969,528 
1921.... 5,582,812 5,636,685 
1922.... 5,688,644 6,096,320 
1923. ... 6,273,151 res 

ai 815, 
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ing school savings systems has increased 
231 per cent, number of pupils partic- 
ipating 388 per cent, deposits 435 per 
eent and bank balances 362 per cent. 


During these same years savings de- 
posits in the United States were re- 
ported as increasing 42 per cent and 
savings depositors 85 per cent. 

It would appear that this more gen- 
erous response to the savings urge so 
apparent in the past five years is not 
due primarily to greater ability, capac- 
ity or desire to save although those 
factors must necessarily be present. 
The result comes, it would appear, from 
a better understanding of the part sav- 
ings plays in happier living; in other 
words savings is being interpreted ‘to 
people in terms of life. 


Trust Private National 
Companies Banks Banks 
$1,306,780 $73,521 $1,535,985 
1,269,459 67,307 1,368,803 
1,336,535 51,266 1,453,838 
1,410,107 48,323 1,321,486 
1,296,537 43,962 1,715,792 
1,192,619 47,817 2,172,666 
1,223,702 52,155 2,336,071 
1,100,219 45,532 2,776,307 
1,218,804 54,997 3,462,800 
1,683,954 85,653 3,629,491 
1,400,239 71,995 4,074,281 
2,033,311 71,699 4,686,337 
2,169, , 5,158,006 
















1924 BOND MARKET SCORES 


A RECORD ACHIEVEMENT 


Not only have American institutions and investors 
easily met new demands for capital by American enter- 
prises, but foreign loans exceeded the billion dollar mark 


HE 1924 bond market has been 
characterized by a_ record of 
achievement which, excepting the finan- 
cial operations of the government is 
supplying credit to support the expend- 
itures in the late war, is unsurpassed in 
the previous history of American finance. 
Viewed from the standpoint of new 
capital issues distributed to the Amer- 
ican publie, the activities in the second- 
ary market as evidenced by the volume 
of transactions on the principal ex- 
changes of the country, and the business 
done by investment banking institutions 
in securities not listed on the exchanges, 
all previous records have been broken. 
Not only have American institutions and 
investors easily met new demands for 
capital by American enterprises, but 
loans to foreign governments and cor- 
porations during the past year which 
exceeded the billion dollar mark, were 
readily absorbed. 

Complete results of the year’s reeord 
have not been tabulated as yet, but it 
seems safe to say that the total of 
interest bearing securities distributed, 
ineluding long and short term bonds and 
notes, approximated $5,500,000,000 as 
compared with $4,235,000,000 in 1923, 
and $4,620,000,000 in 1922. Those 
figures do net include capital issues in 
the form of stock, which will easily 
exceed another $750,000,000 for the year. 
Of the total interest bearing securities 
issued in 1924, approximately 85 per 
cent represents new capital flotations 
and the remaining 15 per cent represents 
the refunding of capital obligations 
previously issued. 

The extent to which we have become 
a creditor nation is emphasized by the 
$1,250,000,000 foreign security flota- 
tions offered in the country during the 
past year, of which approximately $1,- 
000,000,000 was represented by loans to 
foreign governments and municipalities 
the remainder going to railroad, public 
utility and industrial enterprises in 
foreign countries. 


Municipal bonds issued in the United 
States during the year approximated 
$1,300,000,000; borrowings by corpora- 
tions, $2,750,000,000; and bonds issued 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act more 
than $175,000,000. This latter item, 
incidentally, in contrast to figures for 
all other types of financing, represents 
less than half the amount of borrowing 
done by these institutions in 1923, and 
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By C. W. LOVE 


Vice President, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


reflects the improved agricultural situa- 
tion. No particular attention need be 
given to the operations of our own 
federal government. The policy of 
economy of the administration has 
resulted in a steady reduction of Federal 
Government debt, and operations during 
the year were of a refunding character. 


Municipal bonds issued during 1924 
reached the highest total in our history, 
the $1,300,000,000 figure above compar- 
ing with slightly over $1,000,000,000 in 
1923. There has been a great deal of 
talk about extravagance in borrowing by 
both state and municipal governments, 
and the influence of tax exempt secur- 
ities with attendant ease in borrowing 
encouraging this practice. It is pos- 
sible, no doubt, to find incidents of this 
character. It must be remembered, 
however, that the continued growth of 
our population and its concentration in 
cities, and the building boom which we 
have experienced, have forced upon 
municipalities many problems such as 
providing additional protection to life 
and property, educational buildings and 
facilities incident to insuring health and 
sanitation. In addition, the era of road 
building and street improving, necessary 
to meet increased needs for transporta- 
tion, has required great sums of money. 
The watchword of eeonomy in the ad- 
ministration .of municipal affairs is 
timely, indeed, and while we may expect 
that there will be some reduction in 
volume in 1925 as compared to the 
present year, municipal borrowings for 
necessary purposes will probably con- 
tinue to run into considerable volume for 
some time. 


In the field of corporation borrowing 
our American railroads have taken over 
$920,000,000 during the year, as com- 
pared with $491,000,000 in 1923. Most 
of this financing was in the forms of 
long term bonds, chiefly equipment obli- 
gations and bonds issued to provide 
funds for re-payment of loans made by 
the United States Government. The 
railroads now appear to be in better 
condition to take care of business than 
at any time in recent years, and rail- 
road earnings are being substantially 
rehabilitated. Sufficient progress has 
been made to warrant the hope that 
the railroads will soon find it possible 
to do a considerable amount of their 
financing through the sale of stock and 
relieve, to some extent, the necessity 


which they have faced for several years 
for providing new capital largely out 
of borrowings. 

Public utilities during 1924 have been 
borrowers to the extent of $1,000,000,000 
as compared with approximately $877,- 
000,000 in 1923. Electric light and 
power, gas and water companies have 
experienced a uniformly prosperous 
year. Moreover, in addition to providing 
facilities for a growing population, public 
utilities are finding many new uses for 
their services. In contrast to the long 
term financing of railroads, the public 
utilities during 1924 were borrowers on 
short term obligations to the extent of 
more than $130,000,000, thus reflecting 
temporary financing of consolidations 
wherein greater economies are sought 
through central station service. In this 
connection it is interesting to observe 
that publie utilities were enjoying a 
sufficiently prosperous condition to 
permit of the issuance and distribution 
of junior securities, largely in the form 
of stock amounting to approximately 
$500,000,000. This has enabled them to 
maintain a proper balance in their cap- 
ital structure and, so far as borrowings 
are concerned, has restricted loans con- 
tracted by just that amount so that even 
the one billion-dollars borrowed does not 
adequately reflect the increased growth 
of these enterprises. 

Industrial flotations during the year 
aggregate about $860,000,000, which is 
nearly $300,000,000 less than in 1923. 
Relatively a small percentage, possibly 
10 per cent, of those borrowings were 
of a short term variety. Of this total, 
$286,000,000 represents borrowings on 
land and buildings, which is about $45,- 
000,000 in excess of the figure for 1923. 
In other items making up the industrial 
list, however, borrowings were consider- 
ably less than in 1923, thus indicating 
the adequacy of present plants and 
equipment in meeting production re- 
quirements. While the year started with 
a fair volume of production in most 
lines of commodities, there was con- 
siderable amount of stocks on hand and 
when the demand failed to materialize, 
stocks accumulated and by the middle 
of the year prices had reacted sharply 
to the end that production rapidly de- 
clined and not until within the past 
month did it show any marked signs of 
improvement. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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New York 


When you want 
special advertising 
to attract new accounts: 


ERE’S a program 

that is building 
business, right now for 
thousands of banks 
throughout America: 


The powerful new step in 
banking service—positive pro- 
tection against check raisers. 
Super-Safety INSURED Bank 
Checks give it. Made of world’s 
safest check paper; protected by 
The Wm. J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. Finally, 
bank and each depositor is in- 
sured for $1,000— in the strong 
Hartford Accident & Indem- 


nity Company—against 
loss through raised 
checks. They cost noth- 
ing extra. 


Plus our national ad- 
vertising—reaching millions 
monthly. 

Then—when you want spe- 
cial advertising for any occasion, 
we supply it free. Also regular, 
powerful advertising for local 
newspapers. And mailing liter- 
ature, effective display material 
—a whole list of valuable, force- 
ful, business-building helps. Find 
out all about it. Write today. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas 


San Francisco 


Denver 
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WINDING UP THE TASK OF WAR 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


In a little more than three years of actual 
operation it has extended loans for agri- 
cultural purposes to 4317 banks in 37 states 


HE War Finance Corporation, 
created by the act of April 5, 1918, 

as a part of the program of war finance 
and to give financial support to indus- 
tries whose operations were “necessary 
or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war,” and to banking institutions 
which aided in financing such industries, 
has made advanees totaling $689,691,000, 
of which $306,756,000 was under its 
war powers; $85,001,000 for export 
purposes; and $297,934,000 for agri- 
cultural and live stock purposes, it was 
reported to Congress in an annual report 
submitted by Eugene Mever, Jr., manag- 
ing director of the 
December 19, 1924. 

The report presented a summary of 
the corporation’s operations since 
January, 1921, and indicated the process 
by which the corporation is gradually 
going out of existence. With the decline 
in the volume of outstanding loans, the 
corporation in the interest of economy 
of operation and with its original pur- 
pose in mind, has followed the policy 
of consolidation of its agricultural loan 
agencies wherever it seemed feasible to 
do so without saerificing efficiency or 
safety or without causing undue in- 
convenience to the banks or loan com- 
panies indebted to it. During the past 
year the agencies at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, N. C., 
have been discontinued, and their records 
and outstanding loans transferred to the 
Atlanta agency. The agency at Albu- 
querque, N. M. was moved to Santa Fe, 
N. M., and the business of the Los 
Angeles agency, with the exception of 
the loans to one loan company, was 
transferred to the Sante Fe agency. On 
March 14, the work of the custodian 
for the War Finance Corporation in 
Minneapolis—the Federal Reserve Bank 
—was taken over by the Minneapolis 
agency. 

The Oklahoma ageney was discon- 
tinned on December 31. 

As a further illustration of the redue- 


corporation, on 


tions in the operations of the corpora- : 


tion, the staff at the Washington office 
of the corporation was reduced during 
the year to 159 members as compared 
with 265 on December 1, 1923. Sub- 
stantial reductions have been made also 
in the personnel and expenses of the 
field organization. 

Of the $538,108,000 approved, $336,- 
588,000 had been actually advanced to 
November 30, 1924,—$297,934,000 for 
agricultural and livestock purposes and 
$38,654,000 for export purposes. 

The repayments. on these loans to 


November 30, 1924, totaled $290,940,000. 
Of this amount $252,286,000 was repaid 
on the agricultural and livestock loans, 
while all the export loans have been 
liquidated. In addition, the corporation 
has received, since January 1921, repay- 
ments totaling $58,549,000 on the loans 
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made under its war powers, and $35,- 
636,000 on the loans made under its 
export authority prior to the suspension 
uf operations in May, 1920, bringing 
the total repayments on all loans since 
the resumption of operations to $385,- 
125,000. 

Of the $689,691,000 advanced, $62,- 
623,000 was outstanding on the cor- 
poration’s books on November 30. The 
corporation on that date had on deposit 
with the treasurer of the United States 
$495,726,806.79, and repayments re- 
ceived since then, including items in 
transit, will bring the amount to more 
than $500,000,000, the original capital 
of the corporation. It is impossible to 
state at this time just what balance 
ultimately will be returned to the 
treasury, but there is every reason to 
believe that, when the remaining assets 
of the corporation—that is, its outstand- 
ing loans—have been liquidated, and 
after deducting operating expenses and 
such losses as may be sustained, the 
government will receive, in addition to 
the original capital of $500,000,000, a 
return approximating the cost to the 
treasury of the money used in the opera- 
tions of the corporation. 

Since the passage of the Act of 
August 24, 1921, the corporation has 


approved 8,715 advances for agricultural 
and livestock purposes totaling $479,- 
734,000—$189,508,000 to banking and 
financing institutions, $92,899,000 to 
livestock loan companies, and $197,327,- 
000 to co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. 

The total repayments received by the 
corporation to November 30, 1924, on 
account of these loans aggregated $252,- 
386,000, which represents 84.7 per cent 
of the amount originally advanced. Of 
the total, $147,398,000 was repaid by 
banking and financing institutions, $67,- 
584,000 by livestock loan companies, and 
$37,304,000 by co-operative marketing 
associations, leaving a balance outstand- 
ing of $45,648,000. 

In all, the corporation has made 
advances for agricultural and livestock 
purposes to 4,317 banking and financing 
institutions in 37 states. Of these 674, 
or 15.6 per cent, were national banks 
and 3,643, or 84.4 per cent, were state 
banks. Of the state banks, 213 were 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 
The loans to national banks, amounting 
to $33,744,000, constitute 19.5 per cent 
of the whole, and the loans to state 
banks, totaling $139,106,000, equal 80.5 
per cent. 

On November 30, 1924, 3063 banks 
(558 national and 2505 state), to which 
a total of $117,849,000 was advanced, 
had completely repaid the corporation. 
In other words, 70.9 per cent of the 
banks to which the corporation made 
loans, ineluding 82.8 per cent of the 
national and 68.8 per cent of the state 
banks, have liquidated in full their in- 
debtedness to it. The remaining banks, 
numbering 1254 (116 national and 1138 
state) had repaid $29,549,000 out of 
total advances to them amounting to 
$55,001,000, leaving a balance outstand- 
ing on November 30, 1924, of $25,452,- 
000 ($2,711,000 to national banks and 
$22,741,000 to state banks), which rep- 
resents 14.7 per cent of the amount 
originally advanced to all banks. 

During the year 526 banks, to which 
a total of $17,709,000 was originally 
advanced, repaid in full, or completed 
the repayment of, their indebtedness to 
the Corporation. 

The Act of August 24, 1921, was 
designed to meet a condition of prevalent 


agricultural distress coupled with a 
seriously extended condition among 


many of the banks serving the agricul- 

tural communities. The deposits of 

country banks had déclined; their re- 

serves were depleted; they could not 
(Continued on page 44) 
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TAKING A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
BRANCH BANK DEVELOPMENT 


Only 681 out of 28,468 banks operate 
branches, yet they report nearly one sixth 
of the country’s total banking resources 


N all the discussion on the branck 

banking question in recent years 
little has been said about the actual 
extent of the branch bank development 
throughout the country, and as a result 
it is refreshing as well as interesting 
to get down to “brass tacks” on the 
situation. The December 1924 issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin contains 
an exhaustive study on the extent of 
branch banking in the United States 
which is illuminating on this subject. 

In June 1924, the report indicates, 
there were 681 banks out of a total of 
28,468 national and state banks through- 
out the country as a whole operating 
branch banks, a number which is ac- 
counted for to some extent by restrict- 
ive Federal and state legislation, but 
even in states which have not restricted 
branch banking branches have not shown 
rapid growth. 

A total of 17 states expressly forbid 
the establishment of branch banks by 
statute law, and the same number of 
states have authorized such establish- 
ment either by express provision or by 
implication of statutory provision. 
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By J. FRANKLIN LEWIS 


Here are some interesting sidelights 
among the states that permit branch 
banking: Wyoming has 79 state banks 
none of which operate branches; Del- 
aware, which has 27 state banks, has 
but five branch banks; Georgia has 
only 19 banks operating branches out 
of a total of 562 state banks; Arizona 
has but six of 44 banks; Tennessee has 
19 out of 461; Virginia has 24 of 341. 
North Carolina has 39 of 471; South 
Carolina has seven out of 330. Cali- 
fornia, the stronghold of branch bank- 
ing, has 576 independent banks and 99 
operating branches. There are six 
times as many banks as there are banks 
operating branches in the state which 
is the strongest advocate of the system. 

More than half of the California 
banks operating branches, 53 out of 
99, had but one branch office and only 
13 of them were operating more than 
five. The largest number was 88 being 
operated by a California bank. A New 
York bank ran seeond with 57 branches 
all located in New York City. 

The American banking system is a 
composite of many different systems. 


The situation in any state in regard to 
branch banking is developed under a 
complex of Federal and State legisla- 
tion and administrative practice, and 
insofar as affected by statute regula- 
tion, is different from that of any other 
state. In the main, American experience 
with branch banking has been under 
state rather than Federal control. The 
figures for June, 1924 show that at that 
time 573 of the 681 banks operating 
branches were doing so under charters 
granted by states and 1,985 of the 
2,233 branches reported in operation 
were branches of state banks. 

Banking policies in the several states 
have been built up from year to year 
under statutory provisions which have 
left some measure, large or small, of 
diseretion to administrative agencies. 
It follows that such policies covering 
administrative practice are only partially 
set forth in legislative enactments. 
Branch banking policies in particular 
appear to be in some states largely of 
administrative rather than legislative 
origin. They appear to be administra- 
tive in origin in the 14 states which 


ve 
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have on their statutes no provisions 
whatever either prohibitive or permis- 
sive of branch banking. Without ex- 
press statutory provision, branch bank- 
ing has been prohibited by administra- 
tive practice in some of these states—as 
in Iowa, Kansas, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Vermont and West Virginia; 
in others permitted under regulations 
more or less restrictive—as in Nebraska 
and New Jersey, which permit main- 
tenance but not establishment of 
branches, and in Kentucky, which permits 
teller-window branches under judicial 
decision; and in still others freely per- 
mitted without restriction, as in Mary- 
land and Tennessee. 


More than half of the 681 banks 
operating branches in June, 1924, the 
report points out, were not members 
of the Federal Reserve System. The 
299 member banks operating branches 
include 108 national and 191 state 
banks, the proportion operating bran- 
ches being higher for state members 
(12.2 per cent ) than for any other 
class of banks. 


Approximately one-third of the ag- 
gregate resources of the 28,468 banks 
in the country are reported by the 681 
banks operating branches; 21.2 ‘per 
cent, or more than one-fifth of the 
resources reported by the 8,080 national 
banks, are reported by the 108 national 
banks operating branches; and 16.3 
per cent, or nearly one-sixth of the re- 
sources reported by the 18,818 non- 
member banks, are reported by the 382 
institutions of this class operating 
branches. More than half, 56.2 per cent, 
of the aggregate resources reported by 
banks operating branches are reported 
by the state member banks. 


Approximately two-thirds of the 
banking resources of California and 
New York are reported by banks oper- 
ating branches, and in four other states, 
Rhode Island, Louisiana, Massachusetts 
and Michigan, branch banks report a 
larger aggregate of resources than is 
shown for the unit banks. Aggregate 
resources for banks operating branches 
in New York are nearly four times the 
amount reported for California. 


More than half of the parent banks 
in the several states were operating only 
branches located in the home city of 
the parent bank, the percentage oper- 
ating only home-city branches ranged 
from 35.9 in the ease of nonmember 
branch banks to 89.8 in the case of 
nonmember branch for national banks. 


More than half of the banks operat- 
ing branches—376 out of 681, or 55.2 
per cent—are one-branch systems, and 
more than five-sixths of them—591, or 
86.8 per cent—are individually operat- 
ing not over four branches. Of these 
591 relatively small systems, 356 are 
nonmember and 235 are member bank 
systems. : 


@THIS iS WINDOW 1OKG 


JOIN THE CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUB 





A NEW TIE-UP ON THE 


XMAS 


CLUB > 


How the Depositors State Bank in Chicago 
worked out a simple plan for increasing 
deposits among Christmas Club Savers 


By R. D. MATHIAS 


Depositors State Bank, Chicago 


OW many times have you read some 

good advertisement which com- 
pletely sold you on an item and yet when 
you went to buy it found that the clerks 
approached were not fully informed as 
to the article advertised? The adver- 
tising man has neglected to create an 
atmosphere to take advantage of the 
interest which his copy aroused. As a 
result you usually decide that perhaps 
this item was not as good as you thought 
or the store would be more enthused. 

This failure to create a selling at- 
mosphere is a mistake that our benk has 
often made in connection with advertis- 
ing campaigns, particularly in Christmas 
Savings Club Drives. After spending 
considerable time and money in con- 
structing. a eampaign to encourage 
Christmas Savings Clubs, the only 
change made at the bank was the putting 
up of a few syndicated ecards. 

It is not my purpose to tell of news- 
paper copy, distributed broadsides and 
various forms of advertising which we 
use to arouse interest in our Christmas 
Clubs. What I want to eall to your 
attention is the effort made to impress 
the Christmas Club prospect, who comes 
in or near our bank, with the fact that 
this is the bank where the club benefits 
are so unusual. And how we try to make 
the finding of the window and the open- 


ing of the club just as easy as possible 
for the customer. 

When the reader of onr advertising 
comes within sight of the bank, he is 
greeted with a large Santa Claus head at 
the top of each window, under which 
is an invitation to join the club, giving 
the number of the eage. As he enters 
the bank, there is a reminder of the 
club posted on the outside of each door 
again impressing the location. Inside 
the lobby he sees arrows everywhere, 
pointing to the Christmas Club cage. 

Around the club window is constructed 
the end of a gabled house, using the 
windows of a double cage as the windows 
of a home. The frame work is con- 
structed of beaver board and covered with 
red crepe paper to resemble bricks. At 
the top of the house is a square chimney 
on which stands a stuffed paper Santa 
Claus figure, apparently in the act of 
entering the Christmas Savings Club 
cage, with the good things of Christmas. 
The application of paper icicles on the 
window sills and eaves makes a very 
pleasing effect. 


Suspended at right angles from the 
Christmas cage and visible from the 
entire bank is a large canvas arrow 
twelve feet in length stating that “This 
is the Christmas Club Window.” 
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is another Santa figure pointing to the 
club window. Crepe paper icicles hang 
from the top ledge of all cages. 

The customer reads an invitation to 
join the elub in the safe deposit vaults, 
in the coupon booths and in practically 
every place he goes. As he turns to 
leave the bank he is confronted with a 
large strip on the front wall of the lobby 
reading, “Did you join the Christmas 
Club?” On the doors, leaving the bank, 
is the same question. 

These specific purpose decorations 
have caused the entire personnel of the 


* * 


bank to take an active interest in the 
club. A schedule of awards for new 
accounts opened by employes make it 
almost impossible for a customer or a 
visitor to leave the bank without receiv- 
ing personal solicitation. 

This does not annoy nor interfere 
with the regular course of business. On 
the other hand the customer has been 
led to expect such club promotion 
within the bank. If he comes to the 
bank after seeing and reading Christmas 
club promotion material in newspapers, 
on bill boards and in other mediums 


* * * 


and finds nothing following it up with- 
ing the bank, he feels like the reader 
of an exciting mystery story who, when 
he reaches the climax, finds that the 
story has not been worth reading. The 
value of such specific purpose decora- 
tions has long sinee been learned by 
advertising and promotion men in other 
businesses, the dry goods store, for in- 
stance, which for years has been follow- 
ing up its fire sale, “clean-out’ and 
other sale advertisements with suitable 
decorations within the store to follow-up 
interest created outside the store. 


* * 


BANK MANAGEMENT IN U, 5S.— 
AS SHOWN IN THE PROFITS 


Survey of banking profits reveals that charge-offs 
on loans and investments and interest on depos- 
its are the big factors which cut into earnings 


SOARING costs in every department 

of the modern bank have made in- 
creasingly difficult the whole problem of 
effective management and profit-making. 
As a result it is interesting to determine 
the extent of bank profits throughout 
the country at the present time, and to 
find out what success bankers have met 
with in different parts of the country 
during the past year. 

As a sidelight, little is known of the 
profits earned in most lines of business 
because in the past information about 
them has been jealously guarded. 
Indeed, bankers are in a unique posi- 
tion as compared to other business men 
in having at their command definite 
and exhaustive data on the profits of 
their business. 

Many interesting questions that are 
closely related to everyday problems of 
bank management arise in an analysis 
of banking profits. How can bank earn- 
ings be increased? How do profits com- 
pare in different sections of the country? 
How do they vary from year to year? 
Facts bearing on these questions were 
presented in a recent article by David 
Friday, economist of New York City, in 
the New Republic. The figures used by 
Mr. Friday are obtained from author- 
itative sources. He says: 

“The Comptroller of the Currency has 
just issued his annual report, in which 
he shows, among other things, the profits 
of national banks for the year ended 
June 30, 1924. At the same time the 
Federal Reserve Board has given out 
the earnings of its state bank and trust 
company members. From these reports 
we learn that the earnings of all national 
banks were 8.11 per cent on their capital 
stock and surplus combined during the 
year. The state banks and trust com- 
panies earned an even 12 per cent. The 
earnings of all these member banks 





combined were 9.11 per cent on capital 
and surplus. They earned this after 
paying taxes and all expenses, including 
interest on both borrowed money and 
deposits; and after writing off losses 
of every sort. 

“This showing of profits brings to 
mind the New York bank president who 
remarked lugubriously that he had ‘been 
in the banking business for thirty years, 
and was bound to say that he found it 
harder and harder each succeeding year 
to make profits.” The remark elicits a 
smile from the informed. The national 
banks of New York City, earned 10.41 
per cent during 1924, while the other 
member banks in New York earned even 
more. For the entire New York Federal 
Reserve district earnings averaged 11.82 
per cent. Despite the bank president’s 
lament, it seems that the New York 
banker has weathered the business de- 
pression better than anyone else. 

“During the vears 1921 and 1924 in- 
clusive, which span the period of the 
post-war depression, all the nationai 
banks of the United States combined 
earned on the average 8.45 per cent 
on capital and surplus. In the de- 
pression of the nineties these banks 
had earned an average of 5.06 per cent 
during the four years 1894 to 1897. In 
the four worst years of the depression 
following 1873 they had earned 5.87 
per cent. In 1876 the national banks 
of New York City actually earned less 
than 1 per cent on their capital stock 
and surplus. During the ’nineties they 
got down to almost 5 per cent. 

“In the recent post-war depression 
they have never fallen so low as 9 per 
cent in any single year. During the last 
four years the national banks of New 
York City have averaged 10.41 per cent. 
This is a higher average than they had 
earned in any decade preceding 1900. 


“Elsewhere in the nation there are 
bankers who have true cause for lamen- 
tation. The Comptroller's report shows 
that all the banks in the western group 
of states had an actual loss after making 
all charges. This includes Montana and 
North Dakota in the north and Okla- 
homa in the south. The national banks 
of Iowa, taken as a whole, also show a 
The Minneapolis and Kansas City 
Federal Reserve distriets both showed 
profits of almost exactly 1.75 per cent 
for all their member banks combined. 


loss. 


“The larger earnings of the New York 
City banks are not due to any permanent 
advantage attaching to the banking busi- 
ness in the center of the country. Both 
the and net earnings of the 
national banks in these western states 
were higher than in New York in the 
two decades ending with 1920. During 
those 20 years New York earned 12.24 
on the capital stock and surplus of all 
national banks, while the western group 
averaged 13.50 per cent. The difference 
in their earnings during depression years 
is to be explained rather by the fact that 
the bankers in the east managed to avoid 
losses on both loans and investments 
more skilfully than did the western 
bankers. Thus the national banks of 
New York City, after paying their ex- 
penses but before deducting their losses, 
had left almost 15 per cent on their 
capital stock and surplus. They charged 
off a little less than four per cent in 
net losses. This left them profits of over 
10 per cent. The national banks in the 
group of western states had slightly 
over 11 per cent before deducting losses. 
But their net losses charged off absorbed 
this entire amount and something more, 
so that the income account finally shows 
a loss. 

“The manner in which sound bank 


gross 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Saving your money 
by standardized production methods 


WEEN you pay money for anything you That is only one of the standardized proc- 


have a right to expect that every possible 
economy shall be effected in production costs. 
When you buy printed forms of Baker-Vaw- 
ter, you get merchandise of known quality; 
produced in plants equipped with every modern 
device; under carefully planned production 
methods that are models of simplified practice. 


For instance—in the mass of individual 


esses, used in our four great printing plants. to 
pass on to you every possible saving. 

You know, too, that every Baker-Vawter 
form is of the right paper stock—we're recog- 
nized authorities on paper-quality ; that trimand 
punch are accurate; that register is painstak- 
ingly exact; in short, that every Baker-Vawter 
form is designed for the satisfaction and econ- 


orders for printed forms, reaching us everyday, O™Y of its ultimate ro 

| from every state, are many which call for the We have just one policy here—our best 

h same paper, color, and ink as your order. We work always; and one price. 

. assemble those orders, and print them in one You can readily see why so many concerns 

“ press run. Simple, effective economy; you get make us their source of supply on everything 

e the benefit. they can buy from us. 

g Baker-Vawter binders for every kind of record are made to give lasting 

4 satisfaction. 

iH} Our 5-drawer letter file saves you 20% in floor space; increases filing 

p capacity 25%, because of its extra drawer. 

2 All our products possess unique features not found elsewhere—Baker- 

rs Vawter quality and reliability always. 
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On Monday, December 15, The Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago 
opened for business in its new home, 
The National Republic Bank Building 


at La Salle and Adams Streets. On 
Monday, December 22, The National 


City Bank of Chicago joined The Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, when the 
institutions were formally merged under 
the title of The National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago. 

The consolidated bank has total assets 
of around $90,000,000 which will make 
it one of the three largest National banks 
in Chicago. 

The new home of the consolidated in- 
stitution is one of the handsomest in 
the West. The interior of the building 
has been completely rebuilt and every- 
thing. has been arranged for the conve- 
nience and comfort of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. 


NATIONAL BANK OF REPUBLIC 
MERGED, IN NEW HOME 





The bank will oceupy four floors, the 
savings department being on the ground 
floor, the commercial department on the 
second or banking floor, the foreign de- 
partment on the same floor as the com- 
mereial department, while the trust and 
legal departments and all important 
clerical departments will have quarters 
on the third. The bond department will 
be located temporarily on the fifth floor 
and a little later will be moved to the 
ground floor. A mezzanine floor has 
been built in on the main banking floor, 
which will be occupied by the banks and 
bankers division, the credit department, 
auditing department and and 
publicity departments. The safe deposit 
department will be located on the base- 
ment floor. 

On the mezzanine floor the bank has 
provided a club room for the use of its 
and bank correspondents, 


service 


customers 





The National Bank of the Republic in Chicago, shortly after its merger with the Nationa! City 


Bank of that city, moved into its new home, shown above. 
Lynch, chairman of the board of directors of the consolidated institution, and David 


In the inserts are: at top. —_ A. 
. Forgan, 


vice chairman; below, George Woodruff, vice chairman, and Hugo E. Otte, president. 
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when they are in the city. 
of town customer will find a private 


desk for his individual use. Each desk 
is equipped complete all the way from 
pen and ink on up to push buttons for 
a stenographer, messenger, or any other 
service the visitor might desire. In con- 
nection there will be a special service 
rendered through the service depart- 
ment, which service will provide the 
visitor with hotel and pullman reserva- 
tions, railroad, theatre tickets, ete. In 
fact, anything from a home town news- 
paper on up. 

John A. Lynch will become chairman 
of the board of the consolidated institu- 
tion and David R. Forgan and George 
Woodruff will each serve as vice chair- 
man and Hugo E. Otte will be president. 

John A. Lynch was one of the original 
stockholders and directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic and served 
as president of the institution from 1892 
until January, 1924, when he became 
chairman of the board. Mr. Lynch is 
one of the best known bankers in the 
central west and has served the banking 
fraternity in many directions. He has 
been president of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association and has been a 
member of the Clearing House Com- 
mitte for many years. 

David R. Forgan’s career as a banker 
had its beginning in the old Clydesdale 
Bank of Seotland when Mr. Forgan was 
but a boy of fifteen. In 1880 he emi- 
grated to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he 
entered the Bank of Nova _ Seotia. 
Fight years later he became assistant 
cashier of the American Exchange Bank 
of Duluth, Minnesota and in 1890 he 
took up the ecashiership of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Later he came to Chicago and served as 
vice president of the First National 
Bank. In 1907 he organized the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago and became 
its first president, which office he held 
until January, 1924 when he became 
chairman of the board of that institution. 

George Woodruff represents the third 
generation of a family of bankers. At 
the age of 26 he became president of 
the First National Bank of Joliet, at 
that time being the youngest bank pres- 
ident in the United States. He held this 
office until he became vice president of 
the National Bank of the Republic in 
1922. Under Mr. Woodruff’s supervi- 
sion the Joliet Bank grew from a small 
institution of $500,000, in 1906 to the 
largest bank in Illinois outside of: Chi- 
cago. A year ago Mr. Woodruff suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lynch as president of the 
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for Economical Transportation 


TATOO Ua, 


Ni value—new quality—a new line of 
CW chevrolet models far better than ever 
before. The public has recognized that Chevrolet 
represents a high standard of quality at low cost. 
As a result Chevrolet has become the world’s 
largest producer of automobiles with standard 
three-speed transmission. Now this Chevrolet 
quality has been greatly increased. The new 
Chevrolet embodies quality features such as 
you would expect to find only on cars of much 
higher price. 


N. chassis—with a larger, stronger frame; 
CW new semi-elliptic chrome vanadium 
steel springs; new and stronger front axle; com- 
pletely new rear axle of finest construction— 
banjo type with one-piece, pressed steel housing 
and greatly strengthened gears; improved fully 
enclosed, dry-plate disc clutch which requires 
no lubrication; extra heavy brake bands on big 
11-inch brake drums; a new and easier steering 
mechanism and many improvements on the 
famous Chevrolet motor. 





Ni bodies— of even greater beauty and 
ew comfort. Open bodies have new 
windshield with very low bottom panel, rubber 
weather stripped, and disc wheels with balloon 
tires optional at small additional cost. All models 
have cowl lights and new instrument board. The 
new radiator is of more beautiful design, made 
of non-rusting airplane metal. All closed models 
have new and exceptionally beautiful Fisher 
bodies with the new VV type closed body one- 
piece windshield and automatic windshield 
wiper. Coach has balloon tires and Sedan and 
Coupe have disc wheels and balloon tires as 
standard equipment. 


N finish—all models are now finished in 
ew Duco, the new finish that retains its 
color and lustre almost indefinitely and with- 
stands very much harder usage. Here, again, is 
a quality feature hitherto not found in other 
low-priced cars. The new Chevrolet open models 
and coach are finished in rich dark blue—on the 
sedan is used a beautiful aqua marine blue for 
lower panels and hood, upper panels in black— 
coupe with lower panels and hood in sage green, 
upper panels in black. 


See Your Nearest Chevrolet Dealer 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“Republic” and he now becomes vice 
chairman of the consolidated institution. 
During the last twenty years Mr. Wood- 
ruff has studied banking practices and 
finance in practically every country in 
the world. In 1913 Mr. Woodruff visited 
the principal countries in Europe as a 
member of the Rural Credits Commis- 
under the Taft Administration. 
Mr. Woodruff is an ex-president of the 
Illinois Bankers Association and in 1919 
he organized and became the first pres- 
ident of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Otte, who becomes president of 
the consolidated institution, like Mr. 
Forgan began his banking career at 
the age of fifteen, when he entered the 
employ of the old Union National Bank 
of Chicago, which institution he followed 
to the First National Bank. After some 


sion 





with this latter institution Mr. 
Otte organized and became first pres- 
ident of the Union Stockyards State 
Bank of Chicago. He later organized 
and became president of the Lake View 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 
When Mr. Forgan organized the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago in 1907, 
Mr. Otte became cashier. He was later 
advanced to the vice presidency and a 
vear ago became president. 

Linton E. Allen, formerly of the Irv- 
ing Bank-Columbia Trust Company, was 
elected vice president in charge of the 
business extension department and Harry 
R. Drew, of the Republic Bank and J. 
Russel Forgan, assistant cashier of the 
National City Bank, were named assist 
ant vice presidents in this department. 

Arthur J. Baer, manager of the trust 
department of the National City Bank, 


years 


SANTA VISITS KIDDIES 


was elected vice president in charge of 
the trust department of the larger bank. 

The following assistant cashiers of 
the Republic Bank, Thomas Allin, 
Walter L. Johnson, Thomas H. 
O’Connor, together with T. R. Thorsen, 
Albert E. Bassett of the National City 
Bank were promoted to assistant vice 
presidents. 

The cashiership of the larger National 
Bank of the Republic is now held by 
Charles S. Macferran of the Republic 
Bank, and Edward P. Vollertsen, cashier 
of the National City Bank, become the 
comptroller. 

Arthur J. Hughes was elected assistant 
vice president in charge of the legal 
department, and William R. Schuster 
William A. Shearer, Charles Fritz, Olaf 
T. Henriksen and Charles C. Hall were 
created new assistant cashiers. 


AT BANK 





NE of the big holiday events in 
St. Louis each year is the Childrens’ 
Christmas Party given by the Lafayette- 
South Side Bank of St. Louis, a day or 
two before Christmas. 
The party is usually attended by up- 
wards of 3000 children of seven years 
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and under who receive invitations before- 
hand. 


One of the main attractions at the 


party is, of course,/old Santa Claus 
himself, who personally shakes the hands 
of all the children as they come in and 
then gives to each a gift package con- 
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This card when presented by a child under & years 





taining candy, nuts, an apple, an orange, 
a horn and a toy. 

The bank is decorated in true 
Christmas style with a Christmas tree ’n 
everything. 

The party begins just after banking 
hours at 2 in the afternoon and continues 
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of age, accompanied by parent, entitles bearer to a gift 


package at the Christmas Celebration of -the 
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Lafayette-South Side Kank, Broadway and Lafayetie 


Avenue, Tuesday, December 23, 1924 
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Some of the 3,000 children who attended the Christmas party of the Lafayette South Side Bank, St. Louis, and received gift packages from Santa 
Claus. The party was held two days before Christmas. The card used to get the names and addresses of the children for the invitation list and 
the ticket of admission to the party, which accompanies the letter when sent to the child, are shown in the illustration. 
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until about 7. During all that time, the 
officers of the bank are on the floor, ever 
busy seeing that no child goes away dis- 
appointed. 

While there is no effort made to eap- 
italize the Christmas Party in an ad- 
vertising way, it can readily be seen that 
much favorable publicity is given the 
bank by having such a great number of 
happy children going home to tell the 
folks of their visit to Santa Claus at 
the bank. 

This is just another way of making a 
bank “solid” with the community and 
while, of course,, there are other good 

, methods of doing so there can be none 
more effective than reaching the grown 
ups through the children. 

Speaking of the party, A. C. F. 
Meyer, president of the Lafayette-South 
Side Bank said: “Why should not this 
bank do something for the deserving 

5 children around us? We, as an institu- 
tion, like to feel and be-looked upon 
as an important factor in the com- 
munity’s welfare and it seems that one | 
way to show we have that welfare at | 
heart is to help spread Chistmas cheer 

, among the children. Our institution has 
grown rapidly—and largely through the 
confidence of the people round about us 
—which is another good reason why we 
are not backward in showing our appre- 
ciation.” 





A PENSION PLAN TO 
AID EMPLOYES 


A pension plan was recently adopted 
by the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. The plan as adopted is 
believed to constitute the fairest means 
of caring for employes who have grown 
old in the service of the company. 

The Equitable has been following for 
sometime a general policy of pensioning 
but it is felt that this new, scientifically 
conceived plan will be far more effective 
in promoting the welfare of all em- 
ployes. 

Some of the principal features of the 
plan are: an old age retirement al- 
lowance; ordinary and accidental dis- 
ability allowance; ordinary and acci- | 
dental death benefit; employes leaving | 
the service of the company will have 
returned to them their contribution. 


The plan provides that employes de- 
posit with the company a percentage of 
their salaries based on age at entrance 
of service. On this money, The Equit- | 
able will pay four per cent compounded 
annually and will add to the total of 
each employe at retirement a sum equal 
to employe’s total contributions with 
interest. Each employe will then re- 
ceive an annuity purchasable with the 
total amount thus obtained. The com- 
pany will also contribute an amount 
estimated to be required to meet dis- 

si ability and death benefits under the 
nd provisions of this plan. 
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A BANK ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR THE CUSTOMERS 


The Union Trust Company of Chicago in- 
augurated a new idea in relationship with pat- 
rons in unique program attended by 2500 


ORE than 2,500 men, women and 

children, prominent in Chicago’s 
business and social life, were guests of 
The Union Trust Company in historic 
Orchestra Hall, the evening of November 
25th, at which time there was staged a 
novel entertainment of music and speak- 
ing under exclusive auspices of officers 
and directors of the institution. 


The entertainment, which is expected 
to set a precedent in customer relation- 
ship among large banking houses 
throughout the country, brought forth 
an attendance which completely filled the 
theater. Late comers were cared for 
through several. hundred chairs placed on 
the stage directly behind the singers and 
speakers. 

Promptly at 8:20, Harry A. Wheeler, 
president of the bank, appeared on the 
stage and with a few well chosen remarks 
welcomed the audience to the Union 
Trust Company’s first big party. He 
pointed out that the sole purpose of the 
affair was to bring together at least a 
part of the Union Trust Company’s “big 
family” for an evening of entertainment 
and in an atmosphere where they could 
lay aside their respective cares and wor- 
ries. That the guests were in a happy 
frame of mind and appreciated the in- 
vitation, was attested by the applause 
from all sections of the audience which 
greeted Mr. Wheeler’s remarks. 


Soloists of international reputation 
who thrilled the guests with more than 
an hour’s entertainment, included Miss 
Jessie Isabel Christian, Soprano; 
Jacques Gordon, Violinist; John Rob- 
bins, baritone; Walter P. Zimmerman, 
organist. The following musical pro- 
gram was rendered: 


Organ Solo—‘Song of Triumph” 
Mr. Zimmerman;—Aria.. Vision Fugi- 
tive..from the Opera, “Herodiade”’— 
V’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby..The 
Wreck of the “Julie Plante”..Mr. Rob- 
bins;—Preludium and _ Allegro. . Ori- 
ental Romance..Spanish Dance. .From 
the Canebrake..Mr. Gordon;—Elle et 
moi.. Wings of Night. .The Little Shep- 


herd’s Song..Aria..Bell Song. .From 
“Lakme” Miss Christian. 

Ralph Parlette, nationally known 
humorist and philosopher, was the 


principal speaker of the evening. Fol- 
lowing a brief account of his recent 
trip to Europe, Mr. Parlette brought 
forth many laughs .and frequent ap- 
plause with his homely philosophy and 
spontaneous humor. He is well known 
as a speaker at state bank association 


conventions and meetings of Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Chicago newspapers, as well as the 
Associated Press, carried accounts of 
the event, which is said to be the first 
of its kind ever held in America. 
Weeks of planning and arrangements 
far in advance of the entertainment 
were made by Paul L. Hardesty, man- 





The Union Trust Company of Chicago informed 

customers about the bank’s entertainment for 

them by word of mouth and by an attractive 

series of letters and printed announcements 
as shown above. 


ager of publicity, in co-operation with 
other officers of the bank. 

“We are very gratified and feel well 
repaid as a result of this new effort in 
customer’ relationship,” said Mr. 
Wheeler. “With no precedent to fol- 
low we were naturally confronted with 
many problems in arranging the affair. 
We did not broadcast our message about 
it to the general public in advance of 
the meeting but extended the invitation 
to our customers, both by direct mail 
and by bulletins posted in the bank, 
as we knew that the theater’s seating 
capacity was limited. 

“Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived by our officers from guests pres- 
ent, thanking the bank for providing 
a wholesome evening of entertainment. 
The reaction from all sources indicates 
that everyone had a good time and felt 
well repaid for attending. 

The Union Trust Company, which 
only a few months ago purchased the 
Chicago Tribune Building at Madison 


and Dearborn streets, and which struc- 
ture now carries the name of the trust 
company, was organized in 1869. F. 
H. Rawson is chairman of the board. 


BANK MANAGEMENT AS 
SHOWN IN THE PROFITS 


(Continued from page 28) 


management as measured by the avoid- 
ance of losses operates to determine 
banking profits is well illustrated by 
the member banks of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve district. The gross 
earnings of those member banks are only 
35 per cent of their capital stock and 
surplus. As against this the members 
of the Boston district earned 45 per 
cent. But the percentage of losses in 
New England was three times as high as 
in the Philadelphia district. As a result 
the net profits in the Philadelphia 
district was 10.97 per cent as against 
7.57 in the New England district. The 
national banks of the city of Boston 
suffered such heavy losses during the 
year 1924 that their net profits were 
only 3.03 per cent. The highest earn- 
ings discoverable in the statistics are to 
be found in Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Birmingham, Alabama, both of which 
had profits of over 17 per cent. In 
the latter city the amount recovered 
during the year on losses previously 
charged off actually exceeded losses for 
1924. 

“The following table shows how slight 
were the variations in net earnings 
before losses were taken care of and 
how much the final net profits depend 
upon the amounts charged off for bad 
loans and investments. The figures are 
percentages to capital and surplus for 
all member banks of each Federal Re- 
serve district: 


Net EARNINGS Net Losses NET 
BEFORE DEDUCT- CHARGED PROFITS 
ING LOSSES Orr 











‘0 %o % 
DA  aceencees 12.30 4.73 7.57 
New York ...... 15.10 3.28 11.82 
Philadelphia ..... 12.65 1.68 10.97 
Cleveland ....... 12.14 2.50 9.64 
Richmond ...... 11.59 2.90 8.69 
Sn awesswewe 12.49 4.20 8.29 
Chicago ........ 12.91 4.30 8.61 
SS Tee 12.52 4.80 7.72 
Minneapolis ..... 8.90 7.18 1.72 
Kansas City ..... 12.71 10.92 1.79 
Ferre. 12.68 7.27 5.41 
San Francisco ... 14.26 5.51 8.75 
Total 
United States .... 13.20 4.09 9.11 


“Among the items which determine the 
profits of banks one commands partic- 
ular attention at this time. This is in- 
terest paid on deposits. For while the 
profits of all member banks amount to a 
little over 9 per cent on capital and 
surplus, the interest paid to depositors 
comes to more than 15 per cent. One 
of the reasons why thé Minneapolis 
district shows such low earnings even 
before deducting losses, in the table 
above, is to be found in the fact that 
it paid its depositors interest amount- 
ing to 21 per cent of its capital and 
surplus, while the other banks have paid 
enly 15 per cent. 
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“During the fiscal year 1924 the banks 
paid almost exactly 2 per cent on their 
deposits. Their net profits after losses 
amounted to only 1.2 per cent of their 
deposits, and to 1.26 per cent of their 
loans and investments combined. The 
interest paid depositors was more than 
twice as large as the dividends distrib- 
uted to the stockholders of the banks. 
This item of interest on deposits is the 
banker’s true cause for lament today. 
He cannot continue paying the interest 
which was paid during 1924 and 
previous years, in the face of the de- 
elining rate for money which we have 
witnessed during the last six months. 
Unless the interest rate rises bankers 
must reduce the rate which they pay 


on deposits. In some cities the reduction | 


has already begun. Call rates, time 
money on the stock exchange, and com- 
mercial paper rates are 2 per cent below 
a year ago. If the assets of the banks 
consisted entirely of these items, such a 


decline would wipe out banking profits. | 
But the banks have in addition many | 


loans on real estate mortgages. Here 


the interest rate is higher and is fixed | 


by contract for considerable periods. 
They hold large volumes of investment 
securities, also, on which 
fluctuates comparatively little. While the 
business revival will doubtless raise some 
of these money rates, it is not likely 
that a serious fall in profits can be 
avoided except by cutting the rate paid 
to depositors. 

“The existing rates of interest on de- 
posits came about as a result of the 
unusual profits which banks earned 
during the two decades from 1900 to 
1920. The average earnings on capital 
and surplus combined averaged almost 
10 per cent over that entire period. 
They would have been even higher had it 
not been for the ever-increasing amount 
paid to depositors, for the gross earnings 
of national banks increased from 20 per 
cent at the end of the last century to 
52 per cent in 1921. In 1900 banking 
profits amounted to almost half of the 
gross earnings. If this situation still 
prevailed, banks would be earning more 
than 20 per cent on their capital and 
surplus today. The workings of com- 
petition among individual banks have 
kept profits at half this level. The other 
half has been driven into the hands of 
depusitors by the bidding of the indi- 
vidual banks for the patronage of their. 
depositors. If interest rates decline 
gradually over a number of years, as 
many financiers believe they will, in- 
terest on deposits will tend to fall. In 
the meantime it is more than likely that 
we shall see some decline in the level of 
banking profits. 


The Grand Rapids Savings Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the 
South Grand Rapids State Bank, or- 
ganized in 1906. 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 


PERSONALITY 


PERSONALITY is as definite in an 
organization as in an individual 
and it may be more pronounced 
and interesting. But in this insti- 
tution it is not the composite of 
the personalities of the members 
of the organization. It is much 
more than that—a fusing of these 
personalities into an harmonious 
whole under the influence of 
forces from without as well as 
within. 

The personality of this organi- 
zation has been developed by 
training and mellowed by time 
and experience. Ifit did not fairly \¥ 
contribute to banking efficiency, 
it would have no part in deliver- 
ing the extra measure of service 
normal to this institution. And 
it does that. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL 
OVER 55 MILLIONS 
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Walter Tufts, Jr., vice president of 
the American Trust Company of Boston, 
was elected president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Worcester, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Chester 
C. Bullen. 





RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, President 
122 So. Michigan Ave. - ~ CHICAGO 





“Savings of 
Group Treated 
Increased 300% 
in Six Months” 


HIS is what one bank (name fur- 

nished on request) wrote us after 

it was half-way through with a 
year’s contract covering use of THE 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER. 


Think of it—a 300% gain on 2,500 
accounts! What is the average bal- 
ance of your savings accounts? Figure 
what such a gain would mean to you. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER 


is an attractive house organ that builds 
deposits, keeps you in touch with deposi- 
tors every month, induces patronage of 
all departments instead of only one or 
two, and creates goodwill and pre stige. 
To all appearances it is published only 
by your bank. About one-third con- 
tains matter devoted to your bank. 


The cost is moderate. 


Send the coupon below for valuable 
facts taken from the experience of 
many banks who use THE SUCCESS- 
FUL SAVER; also prices. 


Bartlett Advertising Co. 


230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 





BARTLETT ADVERTISING CO. 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Send complete information regarding THE 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER. 
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TELLERS AS SALESMEN 
OF YOUR SERVICE 


Twelve ways in which the alert teller 
can increase his effectiveness in the 
cage as a business getter for the bank 


By HARRY G. BALDWIN 


Asst. Secretary, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


HERE is no more interesting work 

in a modern bank than in the tel- 
ler’s cage, nor is there a more important 
post in the bank with which any em- 
ploye may be entrusted. 

First of all, a teller must remember 
that to the customer in his line, he is 
the bank, and one scowl, one indifferent 
remark, one thoughtless act, can undo 
more in two minutes than the manage- 
ment of the bank can build up in two 
years, so far as the customer involved 
is concerned. 

A teller can be a real business-getter 
for his bank, if he tries. He is a sales- 
man selling bank service. His bank 
probably pays about the same rate of 
interest and extends the same facilities 
as the average competing bank, so the 
teller should always strive to show to 
his customers every courtesy and service 
within his power, consistent, of course, 
with good banking principles. 

The average depositor deals with the 
bank where he is treated best, and does 
not attach half as much importance to 
the size of the reserve, or the total 
deposits, as he does to the fact that he 
is made to feel at home while in his 
bank. A spirit of friendly co-operation 
existing between the bank and its de- 
positors is very valuable indeed. 

The teller should smile when each 
customer approaches his window—not 
an artificial smile—but a quiet, digni- 
fied, sincere smile, and look each eus- 
tomer in the eye, if just for a moment. 
In the modern bank, the teller does not 
always have time to exchange courteous 
pleasantries, but he always has time to 
smile. 

A teller’s personal appearance is im- 
portant. He should be quietly and 
neatly dressed, cleanly shaven, with 
carefully brushed hair. 

A teller should cultivate a memory to 
enable him to recall faces and names. 
By so doing he increases his efficiency 
and it greatly pleases the clients of the 
bank to be remembered and called by 
name. 

A good teller will never send a de- 
positor back to the counter to endorse 
a check or fill out a deposit slip. He 
will dip a spare pen in ink and let the 
person step to one side of the window 
and do his writing there. This pre- 
vents congestion in rush hours and saves 
the depositor from another wait in the 
teller’s line. 
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Never call out loudly the amount of 
a deposit or withdrawal; it might 
reach ears for which it was not intended. 

If a savings book is presented in its 
jacket or cover, always return the book 
with the cover in the book, marking the 
page of the last entry. The average 
depositor will want to check up on your 
addition or subtraction anyway, and it 
saves his time. However, if a woman 
presents a pass book and her arms are 
full of bundles or she has a child in 
her arms, it is best to show her the 
entry in the book first, and then place 
it in its cover. In returning the pass 
book to the customer the teller must 
be very careful to be rhythmical in his 
movements. Movements may express 
thoughtfulness and friendliness as well 
as words. It is possible to toss a pass 
book to a good natured man, but such 
an act might seem disrespectful to a 
woman. 

People in various localities prefer 
different kinds of money; some gold, 
some silver, and some paper. A study 
of the types of people will very soon 
enable a teller to almost invariably give 
the right denominations in change. As 
a rule, a young man prefers amounts 
under five dollars in silver dollars, and 
over that amount in large bills. An 
older man of apparently small means 
usually prefers small bills, while one 
of larger means would prefer a reason- 
able amount in large bills. 

Women, as a rule, like to have one 
dollar broken up in change, and the 
in small bills as their small 
purses do not provide the space re- 
quired for silver money. 

It is an endless source of interest to 
a wide-awake bank teller to study his 
eustomers and their needs. With a 
little practice you can tell from the 
customer’s _ personality — looks — ap- 
proach—dress, ete., exactly how he 
wants his change and you, accordingly, 
save time and give better service. If 
money is being drawn out to pay off 
a mortgage or buy a house or make a 
large purchase, it is often well to sug- 
gest a cashier’s check rather than cash, 
which might be lost or stolen. 

If a depositor requests to be paid the 
balance of his account, however, it is 
usually best to first refer him to an 
officer of the bank. There are many 
instances where, by tactful treatment, 
the account may be retained. Some- 
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times the depositor may be leaving the 
city, perhaps only temporarily. and he 
may not know that he ean handle the 
account by mail. The teller, most likely, 
could save the account in this ease him- 
self, but frequently has not the time. 
However, after this precaution, if the 
account is to be closed, it is best that 
the officer secure the money himself 
rather than require the depositor to 
experience another wait in the teller’s 
line. Even if the account is not saved, 
the final personal ecantact with the 
bank’s officer should create a good im- 
pression, and the depositor will, in all 
probability, reopen the account at a 
later date. 

If the teller is a good conversation- 
alist, he will have ample opportunity to 
make friends for his bank, and pick up 
a wealth of valuable information. He 
should be eareful, however, not to di- 
vulge matters of a confidential nature. 

Many a teller has been instrumental 
in bringing a crook to justice, and the 
teller must be ever alert and on his 
guard against the crook and sharper. 

No teller should permit personal tele- 
phone calls to call him away from the 
window—this is exasperating and dis- 
courteous to the customer. 

Tellers should also avoid exchanging 
jokes among themselves. A harmless 
laugh may offend some sensitive person 
in the lobby who might think that he or 
she is being ridiculed. 

It is an important post—that of a 
teller—and deserving of the best that 
one has in himself. Accuracy and neat- 
ness are of course expected, but add 
courtesy and service, with a smile and 
the teller should become a constructive 
factor in the upbuilding and expansion 
of his bank’s business, and advancement 
is bound to come. 


BANK USES: DEPARTMENT 
STORE AD STYLE 


Bank advertising on a department store 
seale and in department store fashion was 
used in the pre-holiday season by the 
First National Bank of Boston in such 
a clever fashion that the advertising 
attracted wide attention. An eight-col- 
umn newspaper page ad made up in 
departmental style by the bank’s adver- 
tising department announces the fol- 
lowing: 


“This bank is like a great financial | 


department store. 

“This is a department store adver- 
tisement. 

“Look at the ‘specials’ offered by 
some of our departments. 

“Then say to yourself, ‘’sall this bank- 
ing?” Yes. It is only a small part of 
the business of guarding, handling, in- 
vesting and increasing the money of 
87,000 customers. 

“Each ‘special’ is evidence of the 
reason why the bank, in 140 years of 
active business, has kept always one 





The Lighthouse 


F BLACK NIGHT AT SEA—massive waves 
thundering and breaking into spray on the jagged 
rocks of a reef off shore—and the steady gleam of 


the lighthouse beacon guiding ships to safety. 


Would you 


say that an occasional sky-rocket could do the work of the 


lighthouse? 


A trust campaign, like the sky- 
rocket, may shoot out into space, 
flame prettily for a moment—then 
darkness. 


Others, like the shaft of light 
from the lighthouse, shine steadily. 
By their light, people are shown 
the dangers that confront an estate, 
and how the corporate fiduciary 
protects it. The people may not 
immediately see and understand; 
but if the light is kept shining, 
understanding will come. And 
with it will come an ever-increasing 
demand for the services—as ex- 
ecutor, guardian, trustee—of the 
bank or trust company that keeps 
it shining. 


Have you fired a few sky-rockets 
in the hope that they would do the 
work of the lighthouse? Let us 
tell you of the reward that has 
come to banks and trust companies 
whose light we have helped to keep 
shining. In our files are reports 
from trust offi¢ers telling of splendid 
returns from trust campaigns. Some 
of them tell of from 10% to 30% 
direct returns. Wouldn’t you like 
to know the methods, to see the 
literature, they used? 


We are glad to place specimens 
of our literature before any in- 
terested banker or trust officer; with- 
out obligation, of course. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 





step ahead of what the depositor ex- 
pects. 

“That is why we have resources of 
over $335,000,000 today. 

“That is why you will want to come 
in and talk business—and use our use- 
fulness.” 

The advertisement carries the eight- 
column caption, “What ‘specials’ does 
a big bank offer you TODAY?” 

The foreign department’s “special” 
tells that to send $10 to China for a 
mission, or $1,000,000 to the Argentine 
to buy a eargo of wool, “call The First.” 
The service department “special” tells 
of how buyers and sellers are intro- 
dueed, foreign trade methods explained, 
shipping matters aided, market reports 


made, ete. The Christmas “special” of 
a small savings book for the children’s 
stocking is prominently displayed at 
the head of one of the columns. The 
advisory committee of the trust depart- 
ment is treated as specialists. “Spe- 
ial” emphasis is given to passport and 
other services associated with travel. 
How to keep a “special” eye on the 
“lazy dollars” is explained in another 
section of the ad. 





The Rockaway Beach National Bank, 
Rockaway Park, New York has awarded 
contract for the erection of its new 
bank, store and office building which 
will cost $50,000. It will be a two story 
structure, 39x65 feet. 
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1925 is ready. 


are now being made. 


Critical inspection 
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Garfield Park State Savings 
Chicago, has resigned. 












Reed’s Master Plan for 
Territorial assignments 


ne 


vited and arranged by 
appointment. 


REE 


Frank A. Alden, president of the 


Bank, 


Trust Conference in Chicago 
January 20-21 

Under the auspices of the National 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association, a trust conference will be 
held at Chicago on January 20-21. 
Headquarters and meetings will be at 
the Hotel La Salle. Reservations should 
be made by applying directly to the 
Hotel. All banks interested in trust 
work, whether they be trust companies, 
National banks, or State banks with 
fiduciary powers, are invited to send 
representatives. The purpose of this 
meeting is similar to that of the Con- 
ference held in Kansas City last winter. 
The Chicago meet, however, will be na- 
tional in seope. 
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WHAT THE BANK LEARNED 
ABOUT SMALL ACCOUNTS 


By Date GRAHAM 
Chairman, Committee on Analysis of Accounts, 
Missouri Bankers Association 
HIS story is about a banker who 
was determined to build up a future 
business of great magnitude. 

Then the war came along and raised 
—more than doubled—his operating 
costs. Clerk hire, stationery, rent, 
machinery—everything went up. 

Now Mr. Smallpenny had an account 
with this bank. So did Miss Littlepurse. 
Likewise, Mr. Harduppy, Mr. Tight- 
jeans, and thousands of others like them. 
Oh yes, and there were checking accounts. 
In fact, they were the checking-est check- 
ing accounts you ever saw. The thing 
that bothered them the least was the fact 
that there often wasn’t money enough 
to pay the checks. 

The whole bunch of accounts didn’t 
average a hundred dollars apiece. Much 
less than that. Just the same, their 
owners asked for big three-to-a-page 
check books; some wanted their names 
printed on the margin. And deposit 
slips—oh, the way they used deposit 
slips completely demoralized the scratch 
pad industry. 

At about two o’clock, in they came! 
Some came to draw five dollars; others 
came to make a deposit to cover a check 
written two days before. They formed 
a crowd at the windows, and didn’t like 
it because they had to wait. The big 
customers had to wait, too, but they 
were like the owl—they didn’t say 
anything, but did a lot of thinking. But 
not so with the check-coverers! They 
conversed about how terrible the service 
was getting to be, about how more 
windows should be opened, about how 
they expected to take their accounts 
away if things didn’t improve. 

The banker sat at his desk. He had 
just looked at a comparative expense 
sheet. Unquestionably, costs had 
doubled. He sighed and laid down the 
report to pick up a stack of checks that 
called for the use of the bookkeeper’s 
red ink. 

His eye shifted to the long line of 
Smallpennys clogging the lobby, then 
down to the checks he was about to 
return “N.S.F.,” then back again to the 
line of two-o’clockers. He suspected 
the truth. He took his pencil and 
seratched some figures on his blotter. 
Yes, it was unquestionably true: He 
was losing five or six dollars a year on 
nearly every one of those accounts! 

But what would Mr. Smallpenny say 
if the idea were sprung that he, Augustus 
Jerome Smallpenny, was carrying an 
account that wasn’t worth its ledger 
sheet—that wasn’t, in fact, a great boon 
to the bank? Why, he would say it was 
ridiculous. Impossible! Never heard 
of the like! Been a customer for fifteen 
years, always did suspect the bank was 
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a bloodsqueezer. Intended to make a 
change, but never got around to it. 
Was solicited only last week by two 
other banks. Will draw his balance 
today, take it to the bank across the 
street, and go out and tell the world 
what kind of a place this is. 

The banker shuddered. He knew he 
was right, but how could he prove it to 
Mr. Smallpenny? 

Now the banker, a kindly man was 
he. While he wasn’t so universally loved 
as the village blacksmith, yet he was 
seldom called unprintable names. Fur- 
thermore, he didn’t want to be. But 
costs had risen and he was losing money. 

Then a wonderful idea dawned. HE 
WOULD CARRY THE ACCOUNT AT 
A LOSS AND CHARGE IT TO AD- 
VERTISING! 

A great idea! Then Mr. Smallpenny 
wouldn’t get mad, wouldn’t go out and 
pronounce the bank a den of thieves. 

Yes, it was a great idea! He would 
use it on all his small customers. Miss 
Littlepurse, Mr. Harduppy, Mr. Tight- 
jeans, and the others. A great idea to 
keep their good will, and some day they 
will have a lot of money and big 
accounts, and the bank will grow very 
great and prosperous! 

Time went on. The Smallpennys and 
the others came in every day and 
grumbled about the service, insisted their 
statements were incorrect, that they 
weren’t overdrawn, threatened to leave, 
and out the door again. 

Yes, time went on, and the bank didn’t 
go broke. The big customers carried 
the load. 

But the important fact is that Mr. 
Smallpenny still has a $50 account with 
twenty or thirty checks a month. Miss 
Littlepurse, if she has any money saved, 


keeps it elsewhere. Mr. Harduppy 
moved away. Mr. Tightjeans, how- 
ever, became prosperous. He has a 


big bank account—with the bank across 
the street. 

“This is all wrong,” declared the 
righteously indignant banker. “Of all 
the ingratitude! For years, I served 
these people at a loss, and what have I 
gained ?” 

Mr. Smallpenny carry a_ bigger 
account? Why he wishes he could. He 
will if you show him the money. Miss 
Littlepurse? Same answer. Mr. Har- 
duppy has moved away; nothing to do 
about that. 
has a lot of money and a big account— 
though over at the other bank. So the 
banker hunted up Mr. Tightjeans. 

“Now look here,” he began, “for years 
I carried your little account at a loss 
of five or six dollars a year. I wanted 
your good will, and, further, I thought 
you might have a big account some day. 
You have, now, but you ignore me and 
do your business with my competitor. 
I want an explanation.” 

Mr. Tightjeans looked bored. “Why, 
old dear,” he replied, “I never was an 


Ah, Mr. Tightjeans! He’ 





Where one error is too many 


AR above the level of the 

street, balancing himself 
on a steel girder scarcely more 
than a foot wide, stands a man 
who knows the necessity for 
accuracy. Catching red hot 
rivets is work that calls for 
care and precision. 


Care and precision are also 
necessary to intelligent action 
in the investment security 
market. Anything short of 
accurate information is a dan- 
gerous guide in the rapidly 
shifting market of today. 


The Seaboard has unusual 
facilities for gathering accu- 
rate, timely and specific in- 
formation about investments 
and securities, but it is our 
definite policy to have none 
for sale. 


Any such information which 
we have, free from our self- 
interest, we are glad to place 
at the disposal of our cus- 
tomers. Because of the 
amount of work involved, this 
service must be limited to our 
customers. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45th STREET 
near Madison Avenue 











object of charity. I never knew my 
account was a loss to you. Why did you 
earry it? Why didn’t you say some- 
thing, and put it on a paying basis 
while you could? I would have paid 
you what you lost. Right now, I am 
looking for convenience and service, for 
eredit accommodations, not paying 
obligations I never knew I incurred. I 
have no reason for making a change.” 

Why do many banks carry thousands 
of accounts at a loss for the same reason? 
The answer is that the banker often is 
afraid he can’t get his point over to 
the customer—can’t make it clear that 
a small account costs, rather than earns, 
money. He is afraid of public prejudice, 
which arises against him more readily 


than a tradesman or merchant. So he 
lets the small accounts be, takes the loss, 
and charges it to good will. 

But the customers don’t know they 
are being accommodated. They have 
an idea they are doing a big thing for 
the bank by leaving their fifty dollar 
account. Then where does the gratitude, 
the good will, come in? 

The answer is analysis, education, 
and the service charge. The banker 
doesn’t need much analysis to satisfy 
himself that the small checking account 
is a loser. But the customer doesn’t 
know, and must be shown. A simple 
analysis will serve to educate him. Then, 
if a service charge is adopted, it will 
be submitted to with much less ill will. 
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FACTS THAT DETERMINE 
ADVERTISING POLICIES 


(Continued from page 17) 
tained that they had no _ preference. 
Only 3.7 per cent preferred a medium 
bank. The Union Trust officials were 
convinced that this showed an increas- 
ing demand for the large banking in- 
stitution. In the wealthy and middle- 
class residential districts the preferences 
for large and small banks were about 
equally divided, while the majority said 
they had no preferences. They simply 
banked where it was most convenient, 
and the 25 -per cent who dealt with 
large banks exclusively said they did so 
for the reason of safety. In the labor 
districts of Lorain the preference was 
for small banks. This is a situation 
common in every foreign community. 


Twelve hundred representative Cleve- 


clients. 


Intimate contact with fi- 
nancial and _ industrial 
conditions in Detroit for 
over half a century has 
given this institution 
invaluable experience in 
handling the correspond- 
ence of out-of-town 
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landers were asked as to what factors 
influenced them most in the choice of 
a banking connection, and 1810 replies 
were recorded. Convenience as a factor 
was voiced by 65 per cent of those inter- 
viewed, and only 16.5 per cent men- 
tioned safety as the most significant 
factor. By convenience was meant the 
proximity of the banks or branches to 
their residences or places of business. 
The leading factor in the eyes of down- 
town office and store employes as 
classified was safety, and next in im- 
portance among this group, as well as 
among factory employes, was the re- 
commendation of friends, which came 
third in importance, being mentioned 
by 15.7 per cent. 

The other factors mentioned were as 
follows: Friends in 
cent; service, 10.6 per cent; cordiality, 
7 per cent; type of bank—large, 5.5 








We invite your correspondence 


Branches throughout Detroit 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 
eo 
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bank, 11.7 per 


per cent; employer’s bank, 5 per cent; 
past dealings, 4.3 per cent; miseel- 
laneous, 9.3 per cent. 

Aside from convenience, the two other 
factors mentioned by the executive groups 
were, “Friends in bank” and “Service.” 
The investigators then hand-picked the 
executive and retailer groups, and 310 
men were asked what factors influenced 
them in making their commercial bank 
connections. The majority, or 63.9 per 
cent, gave convenience as the reason. 
The seven other factors, in order of 
importance, were as follows: Friends 
in bank, 26.5 per cent; past dealings, 
21.3 per cent; facilities, 12.9 per cent; 
safety, 10.3 per cent; cordiality, 10.3 
per cent; recommendation of friends, 
9.7 per cent; miscellaneous reasons, 
5.5 per eent. 

Here the element of safety drops to 
a low point, with “Cordiality” and 
“Recommendation of friends” trailing 
behind. Second place given to “Friends 
in bank” ean be interpreted as service, 
for the executive feels that the more 
friends he has in the bank, the more 
easily he can get service. 

The service feature is therefore an 
important one, and the Union Trust 
investigators set out to find out which 
departments of the bank were used to 
the greatest extent. Replies showed 
that the loans came first, with a per- 
centage of 18.1 per cent. Second to 
loans came real estate service which was 
preferred by 9.2 per cent. The loaning 
service, of course, was the most im- 
portant among the downtown executives, 
while real estate held first place in Lake- 
wood district, a home-building center. 
The third most important factor was 
investments, which was regarded of 
major importance by the factory ex- 
ecutives. The other departments men- 
tioned, in order of their popularity, as 
shown in the _ investigation, were: 
Trusts, 3.7. per cent; income tax, 3.4 
per cent; traveler’s service, 2 per cent; 
safe deposit, 1.7 per cent; collections, 
1.3 per cent; and exchange, 0.9 per 
cent. 

The traveler’s service was considered 
important by the wealthy residents in 
the Heights section of Cleveland. 

Interesting facts about the relative 
importance of savings and checking 
accounts were developed in the investi- 
gation. It was shown that 84.2 per cent 
carried savings accounts, and 74.9 per 
cent carried checking accounts. Down- 
town employes and factory workers 
carried more savings accounts. 

The great majority of the 1200 
persons, 78.9 per cent of them, said 
they used one bank. The tendency to 
use more than one bank was found 
chiefly among the executive groups, and 
among residents of the wealthy districts. 

From these facts it is possible to 
picture certain classes of bank cus- 
tomers. Take the business executive, 
for example. He is a reader of bank 
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advertisements, and he prefers them in 
newspapers and on billboards. He 
prefers to deal with a large bank, 
because he wants all the service he can 
get. The more friends he can boast 
among the officers of the bank, the better 
he likes it, because they will under- 
stand his problems and give him sym- 
pathetic co-operation. 

The factory worker reads advertise- 
ments in newspapers and out-door signs, 
but gives small response to bank house 
organs. He prefers to deal with the 
large bank, because with him safety is 
an important element. More than any 
other class of people, the factory 
worker is influenced in the choice of a 
bank by the recommendation of friends, 
and he is content to use a single strong 
banking institution. 


TALLEST XMAS TREE IN 
BANK WINDOWS 


The world’s tallest Christmas tree was 
displayed by the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee during the 
holidays. By a clever scheme of window 





illumination designed by R. E. Wright, 
manager of the commercial service de- 
partment of the bank, a tree 16 stories 
high was made to appear at night on 
the west side of the building which is 
visible to thousands of passers-by, as 
shown in the illustration. 

Mr. Wright is always on the alert to 
capitalize on any feature about the bank 
which may develop favorable publicity, 
and he has not overlooked the handsome 
and conspicuous west side of the First 


-of 1924 a dollar sign was 
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| Fortifying Your Judgment 
In Extending Loans 


HEN you know precisely the condition of 
your commercial customer’s affairs as 
revealed by a complete audit, you are better able 
to offer sound financial advice and to protect 


your credits. 


A complete audit of your commercial bor- 
rower’s records at regular intervals and by a 
reliable certified public accountant will fortify 
your judgment, will enlighten the borrower on 
the actual condition of his business, and both 
will benefit by the dependable and disinterested 


service. 


The complete certified audit is advo- 


cated by the Robert Morris Associates and by 
other banking agencies as a powerful instrument 
in supporting the credit structure. 


We shall be glad to offer constructive sugges- 
tions on how to determine the exact accounting 


facts in business. 


EDWARD R. BURT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PuBtic ACCOUNTANTS 
Established 1907 


“Real accounting service is more than 
a verification of footings and postings” 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


Wisconsin building. Previous to the 
presentation of the Christmas tree in 
the lighted windows, the same idea of 
night illumination was adapted to three 
other occasions. During Thrift Week 
worked 
out in the windows; during the tuber- 
eulosis drive in Milwaukee a gigantic 
illuminated cross in the shape of the 
symbol of the drive appeared on the 
building; and at another time the word 
“SAVE” was depicted. The immense 
Christmas tree on the side of the build- 
ing created a great deal of comment. 


Guardian Bank, Chicago Opens 

The Guardian National Bank of 
Chicago, recently organized, opened its 
new home on January 2. 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
ST. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Following are the officers of the 


Guardian National Bank: Henry R. 
Kent, president; Emil E. Rose, vice 
president and cashier; Henry T. 
Bowers, vice president; Samuel B. 
Wechsler, vice president; Edward A. 
Heinz, assistant cashier; Albert L. 


Rogers, assistant cashier. 


The directors of the new institution 
are: 


Allen O. Allshul, Thomas Brisch, 
Samuel H. Bridges, Clarence B. Chad- 
wick, G. Frank Croissant, Darby A. Day, 
Thomas J. Forschner, Charles M. Hayes, 
Jacob L. Kesner, Fred A. Nachman, 
E. C. Tourje, Edward G. Blonder, 
James A. Low, Samuel B. Wechsler, 
Emil E. Rose, Henry R. Kent. 
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Governed By 
Sound Principles 


coo bank takes pleasure in serv- 
ing those customers who expect 
the utmost in commercial banking 
service, and yet who do not expect 
accommodations inconsistent with 
sound and conservative banking 


principles. 


Perhaps a connection with this bank 
at this time will prove beneficial to you. 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


MONROE STREET NEAR LASALLE 





WHEN BONDS ARE FOUND 
IN THE VAULT 


(Continued from page 21) 

of their boxes in its safety vault.*** 

“There seems to us no escape from 
the conclusion that, whether the bond 
was discovered on the desk or on the 
floor, it was in law at the time in the 
custody of the trust company, whose 
duty it was to retain that custody for 
the benefit of its customer, although 
that customer be unknown.*** The cus- 
tody of the chattel when discovered by 
appellant being in one who owed a 
duty to the owner, such custodian must 
be treated as representing the owner. 
and as such representative has a prior 





right to the custody, and notwithstand- 
ing the agreement alleged it was the 
duty of such custodian to refuse the 
custody to appellant.” 


In conclusion the court affirmed the 
judgment rendered by the trial court in 
favor of the trust company. Holding, 
as outlined in the opinion, that in view 
of the cireumstances of the finding of 
the bond, in a private room of the 
safety vault department, the bond at 
the time was in the custody of the trust 
company. This being the case, the 
plaintiff acquired no right to its posses- 
sion as a finder of lost property, and 
the trust company owed the duty to its 
eustomer, though unknown, of retaining 
possession of the bond until the identity 
of the owner could be established. 
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COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 
TRUST ADVERTISING 


By WARNER BaTEs 


A* advertising campaign that should 
bring business to every bank in the 
city has been started by the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Buffalo. The object 
of the newspaper copy is to sell more 
life insurance to the public to induce 
the insured to place his insurance in a 
trust. The Fidelity Trust profits by 
having its name connected with the ad- 
vertising and through the active co- 
operation it thereby receives from the 
insurance salesmen of the city, but the 
tone of the copy is unselfish and the 
whole campaign is such a one that it 
might easily be used as a co-operative 
project. 

So great was the demand for examples 
of the copy from insurance men of the 
city that the Fidelity Trust Company 
had 500 reprints made of the first ad- 
vertisement all of which have been 
distributed. Considerable new business 
resulted during the first couple of weeks 
after the campaign started, and §. G. 
Easterbrook, trust officer of the bank, is 
working on a booklet that will set forth 
all the advantages of the life insurance 
‘trust. The booklet will be given with the 
bank’s compliments to every salesman of 
life insurance in the city. 

For some time prior to starting the 
advertising, the trust department of the 
Fidelity Trust Company made a 
thorough study of life insurance trusts 
and decided the points in which the 
bank can give a service superior to that 
offered by the insurance company and 
also points in which the insurance com- 
pany excels in service to the insured. 

In the personal solicitation of life 
insurance trusts, which is going on con- 
currently with the advertising, the trust 
officials tell the client the facts frankly, 
not disguising the fact that in some 
cases the insurance company can give 
service that the bank cannot. This is 
done in the interests of the client and 
in full and honest co-operation between 
the bank and the life insurance interests. 

Two big advantages that the bank 
has over the life insurance company as 
the executor of a trust, according to 
Mr. Easterbrook, are inflexibility of 
the contract and the assurance of a 
larger income from the trust. 

The value to the bank of such an 
advertising campaign as the Fidelity 
Trust Company has started is not alone 
in securing trust funds created through 
life insurance directly, but in handling 
the collateral that sometimes accom- 
panies such funds and in being made 
executor of the entire will. 


Contract has been awarded for making 
alterations and an addition to the Na- 
tional State Bank building of Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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BANK EMPLOYES SING 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


“To stand in a great banking room 
during the busiest hour of the day 
listening to Christmas carols is an un- 
usual experience,” says the Pittsburgh 
Index, one of a number of Pittsburgh 
and other papers which found a feat 
accomplished by the Diamond National 
Bank of Pittsburgh worthy of editorial 
comment and praise. 


Christmas carols have become a reg- 
ular holiday season offering at the Pitts- 
burgh bank, this being the third year 
in which an octet composed of bank em- 
ployes have stepped forth into the 
lobby from 12:30 to 12:45 o’clock each 
day of the Christmas week and sung 
hymns. No publicity other than an 
announcement in the bank lobby has 
attended the feat in past years, but this 
year the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company insisted upon 
broadcasting the program from KDKA 
radio station with the result that 
hundreds of Pittsburgh business people 
erowded the lobby each noon to hear 
the music. 


“This is the only bank in the country 
that does this and it is worth remember- 
ing in ease we think that bankers do 
nothing but compute interest and stamp 
N.S. F. on our decidedly sinking funds,” 
wrote Harvey Gaul in the Pittsburgh 
Post. 


“The spirit of Christmas had invaded 
that bank. The tellers clinked the coins 
with a different touch. Merchants who 
had run in hastily to deposit the 
morning’s receipts lingered under the 
sweet influence of those carols, all for- 
getful of frenzied customers. Steno- 
graphers stopped in from cafeterias, 
and tired, bundle-laden shoppers drew 
near that they might hear again the 
story of Our Lord’s Nativity,” said an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh Advocate. 


The octet was led by Chauncey 
Parsons, well-known Pittsburgh soloist. 


TOO MUCH POLITICS IN 
BANK SUPERVISION 


Too much polities in the selection of 
officials is brought out as a general 


weakness in state banking supervision 


through an investigation just completed 
by Frank W. Simmonds of the State 
Bank Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation. The investigation also sums 
up desirable features of supervision in 
many states. It was conducted in ac- 
cordance with the action of the Division 
urging uniform, efficient supervision of 
state banks. 

“State bank supervision has too often 
been subjected to partisan entangle- 
ments, resulting in lax supervision and 
dangerous practices,’ Mr. Simmonds 


N moving the grain crop 


remember that the 


Marine Trust Company has 


handled grain drafts for its 


correspondents for seventy- 


five years to their satis- 


faction. 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY . 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 


Walter P. Cooke, Chairman of the Board 


said. “Publie opinion is today demand- 
ing that bank supervision be as free 
from political interference as_ the 
judiciary itself.” 

The survey was aimed to ascertain 
successful methods to aid in formulat- 
ing a model code and develop public 
opinion in favor of desirable reforms, 
he said. In forty-one states, he found, 
bank commissioners are appointed by 
the governors and generally hold office 
during their pleasure. In two states 
they are chosen by popular election, in 
others they are chosen by a banking 
board, but in only a few is the advice 
of organized banking considered. In 
Mississippi the selection is made by a 
convention of delegates from the state 
chartered banks. 


Elliott C. McDougal, President 





The term of office was found to range 
from two years to six. The majority 
of recommendations on this point 
favored a five year term, short terms 
being deemed insufficient for examiners 
to become conversant with their fields 
of work and longer terms as tending 
toward bureaucracy. Permissive re- 
appointment was favored to prolong the 
services of a desirable official. A wide 
range in salary was discovered with an 
average of about $4000. This was gen- 
erally held to be inadequate for work 
involving such heavy public responsibil- 
ities. In only ten states are banking 
departments strictly limited to bank 
supervision and only twenty states re- 
quire actual banking experience for 
appointment as examiner. 
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WINDING UP THE WAR 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Continued from page 25) 

their loans, and their cor- 
respondents were not in a position to 
extend further credit. In many eases 
the correspondents were compelled to 
press the country banks for liquidation, 
and the country banks in turn were 
forced to press the farmers. The most 
effective way to render assistance was 
to advance funds through country banks 
which, while perhaps extended and low 
in reserves, possessed sound assets and 
security in sufficient amount to warrant 
advances, thus enabling the country 
banks to carry the farmers for a longer 
period and to make such additional loans 


eolleet on 


as the needs of their communities jus- 
tified. Even where a bank, because of 
adverse conditions, ultimately closed, it 
is still possible in a large majority of 
cases to obtain repayment of the advance 
out of the orderly liquidation of the 
collateral. 

Of the 4,317 banks to which the cor- 
poration made advances, 580 have sub- 
sequently closed. Of this number, 116 
have since repaid their indebtedness to 
the corporation in full, and 17 have re- 
opened or have had their obligations 
assumed by solvent institutions. In 
addition, repayments totaling $9,320,000 
have been received upon closed bank 
loans not yet fully paid. The corpora- 
tion still has outstanding loans to 447 
closed banks aggregating $8,659,000, in 
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addition to loans aggregating $106,000 
to six banks which, while not technically 
closed, are temporarily suspended and 
under the supervision of State banking 
departments. Repayment of these loans 
is proceeding in an orderly manner. 

In addition to the loans to banks, 114 
livestock loan companies in 20 States 
have received advances from the War 
Finanee Corporation. On November 30, 
1924, 58 loan companies, to which a 
total of $19,770,000 was advanced, had 
completely repaid their indebtedness to 
the corporation; and the remaining com 
panies, numbering 56, had repaid $47, 
814,000 out of total advances to them 
amounting to $66,789,000, leaving a 
balance outstanding on November 30, 
1924, of $18,975,000, which represents 
21.9 per cent of the amount originally 
advanced to all livestock loan companies. 
Altogether the corporation, since the 
passage of the agricultural credits act of 
August 24, 1921, has provided financing 
for approximately 8,600,000 head of live- 
stock through live stock loan companies. 

During the year, 19 loan companies, 
to which a total of $9,771,000 was 
originally advanced, repaid in full, or 
completed the repayment of, their in- 
debtedness to the corporation. In many 
instances, banks have taken over live 
stock loans, particularly sheep loans, 
held by the corporation because they are 
now in a position to finance the require- 
ments of the stockmen in their localities. 

Since the corporation resumed opera- 
tions in January 1921, it has authorized 
loans totaling $202,590,000 to 33 eo- 
operative marketing associations in 20 
states to finance the orderly marketing 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and other 
staple agricultural commodities. Of this 
amount, $5,262,000 was authorized prior 
to the passage of the agricultural credits 
act of August 24, 1921, and $197,327,000 
subsequent thereto. Altogether, the 
associations actually used only $41,162,- 
000 of their commitments with the cor- 
poration as they were able to finance the 
greater proportion of their requirements 
through the normal banking channels. 

During the season of 1921-22 the cor- 
poration approved loans totaling $64,- 
340,000 to co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations and $19,198,000 was called for. 
For the season of 1922-23, the loans 
approved amounted to $126,250,000, of 
which $19,412,000 was used, while for 
the season of 1923-24, the loans author- 
ized aggregated $12,000,000, of which 
$2,552,000 was called for. No applica- 
tions have been received during the 
current season. 

Of the $41,162,000 advanced to co- 
operative marketing associations, $1,- 
221,000, or less than three per cent, was 
outstanding on November 30, 1924. 

The export loans approved by the cor- 
poration since it resumed operations in 
January, 1921, totaled $58,374,000— 
—$43,379,000 to banking and financing 
institutions, $9,733,000 to exporters, and 
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$5,262,000 to co-operative 
associations, 

The loans made under the Corpora- 
tion’s export authority prior to the sus- 
pension of activities in May 1920 were 
paid in full before November 30, 1922. 

Of the loans made by the corporation 
under its war powers, $16,975,000 was 
outstanding on the books of the corpora- 
tion on November 30, 1924, a total of 
$58,549,000 having been repaid since the 
corporation resumed operations in 
January, 1921. Of the latter amount 
$10,211,000 was received during the past 
year. : 

Under its war powers, the corpora- 
tion advanced to steam railroads, either 
direct or through the director general 
of railroads, a total of $204,794,520, all 
of whieh has been repaid. 

The Agricultural Credits Act of 
March 4, 1923, which made provision 


marketing 


for the establishment of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, extended 


until February 29, 1924, the authority 
of the War Finance Corporation to 
receive applications and until March 31, 
1924, its authority to make advances 
for agricultural and live stock purposes, 
in order to give the new agencies time 
to set their machinery in motion and 
perfect their organization. The diffieul- 
ties which developed in the wheat grow- 
ing sections of the Northwest, resulting 
in part from low yields and low prices 
and intensified by a considerable number 
of bank failures, as well as the condi- 
tions prevailing in the breeding and of 
the live stock industry, made it desirable, 
however, that the corporation should 
continue to function for an additional 
period. The president, therefore, in a 
special message to Congress on January 
23, 1924, recommended that the cor- 
poration’s authority to make advances 
be extended until the end of the year 
and also that some extension be granted 
of the period for which existing loans 
could be renewed. The recommendation 
was adopted by Congress and embodied 
in the Act of February 20, 1924. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
act, the corporation ceased to receive 
applications for new loans on November 
30, 1924. It may, however, during the 
current month act upon, and make 
advances against, any applications re- 
ceived at the corporation’s offices in 
Washington on or before that date; and 
after December 31, 1924, it will still 
have authority, in proper cases, to renew 
or extend outstanding loans within the 
limits preseribed by the statute, as well 
as to incur expenditures incident to the 
orderly liquidation of its assets. 

On February 4, 1924, the President 
called a conference in Washington on 
Northwestern Agriculture and Finance. 
One of the concrete results of the con- 
ference was the formation, by business 
and financial interests of the country, 
of the Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
with a capital of $10,000,000, privately 
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subseribed, to supplement the work of 
other agencies, private and governmental, 
in meeting the emergeney in the agri- 
cultural districts of the Northwest. The 
steps leading up to the creation of the 


- corporation and the results accomplished 


by if are fully deseribed in the annual 
report of the secretary of the treasury. 


It was understood that, in case of 


necessity, the Agricultural Credit Cor- 


poration would be able, within certain 
limits, to rediscount some of its agri- 
cultural paper with the War Finance 
Corporation. It did not find it neces- 
sary, however, to utilize the facilities of 
the War Finance Corporation, as the 
funds derived from capital stock sub- 
scriptions were sufficient to take care 


of all its requirements. 


George R. Cooksey, whose term as 
director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion expired on May 17, 1924, was re- 
nominated by the president on May 17, 
1924, and was confirmed by the Senate 
on May 23, 1924. He took the oath of 
office on May 24, 1924. William Ontjes, 
assistant to the directors, resigned on 
August 15, 1924, and R. Walston Chubb, 
assistant general counsel, resigned on 
September 15, 1924. 


The report was signed by Andrew W. 
Mellon, chairman; Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
managing director; George R. Cooksey, 
director; Fred Starek, director; and 
F. W. Mondell, director of the War 
Finance Corporation. 
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Commemorate 40th Year 


“After Forty Years” a beautifully 
composed and printed 48-page booklet, 
has been written and published by J. 
W. Hudson, an employe of the Denver 
National Bank, Denver, Colorado, in 
commemoration of the bank’s fortieth 
year in operation and to present histori- 
eal and biographical sketches of the 
founders and directors of the bank. 

The booklet contains engravings of 
the original articles of agreement and 
the bank’s first statement as of Decem- 
ber 20, 1884. A lengthy tribute is paid 
to Joseph A. Thatcher, founder and 
president of the bank for 29 years after 
which he presided as chairman of the 
board of directors. He presided at a 


meeting of the board on the day before 
he died. Another engraving shows. a 
fountain presented to the city by Mr. 





awards. 


Thatcher. Still another shows the 
bank’s 99-year charter. Biographies of 
the many other veteran officers with the 
bank are also presented. 


Trust Company Holds Corn Show 


The Farmers Trust Company, Boon- 
ville, Mo., recently held its fifth corn 
show, an annual event conducted by the 
company to promote the production of 
better corn in Cooper and Howard 
counties, Missouri. Hundreds of sam- 
ples of corn presented for competition 
were viewed and judged by Prof. C. 
R. Kirkpatrick of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture who made the ribbon 
Cooper County corn growers 
are fast gaining a reputation in the 
state of Missouri as a result of the 
Farmers Trust Company competition. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE SECURITY 


IN EXTENDING CREDIT? 
(Continued from page 21) 
advances of funds; and the Sure- 
ties have requested the Trust Com- 
pany to resume the advancing of 
funds to said Jones-White Co. in 
such amounts and for so long a 
time as the Trust Company’s 
proper officers or committee shall 
deem advisable in its sole abritary 
discretion, to which requests the 
Trust Company has consented in 
consideration for the within agree- 
ment and the additional protection 

afforded thereby; 

Now, THEREFORE, in considera- 
tion of the premises and of the sum 
of One Dollar ($1.00) by each of 
the Sureties received and acknowl- 
edged from the Trust Company, 
said Sureties jointly and severally 
agree with the Trust Company as 
follows: 

1. That if for any reason said 
Jones-White Co. shall fail to pay 
in full to the Trust Company any 
sum which it now owes or may 
hereafter owe to the Trust Com- 
pany with interest, charges and ex- 
penses of collection promptly as 
and when the same become due and 
payable according to its particular 
contract relating thereto, the Sure- 
ties jointly and severally will pay 
the same promptly, upon advice 
from the Trust Company. 

2. The Trust Company may re- 
ceive and hold security from the 
Jones-White Co. for the payment 
of any obligation hereby assumed 
by the Sureties and may release 
such security or any part thereof 
to said Company at any time ac- 
cording to its sole discretion, with 
or without the reduction of its out- 
standing indebtedness or the sub- 
stitution of other security, and like- 
wise, at its sole discretion, may 
grant renewals and extensions of 
time on any of’ said obligations or 
portions thereof and take renewal 
notes or other contracts to evidence 
the same whenever and for such 
periods of time as it deems advis- 
able, all without notice to or con- 
sent of the Sureties other than that 
hereby given and without impair- 
ing, lessening or caneelling their 
obligations hereunder; and _ the 
Sureties agree that the Trust Com- 
pany need not observe presentment, 
demand, protest, notice of default 
or notice of protest in respect to 
any of the obligations hereby guar- 
anteed by the Sureties, and if any 
of said obligations are payable on 
demand, the Trust Company may, 
in its sole arbitrary discretion, de- 
termine the reasonableness of the 
period which may elapse prior to 
the making of demand; and the 
Trust Company need not first ex- 
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haust its remedies against said 
Jones-White Co. nor any securities 
belonging to it in the Trust Com- 
pany’s possession before having re- 
course against the Sureties under 
this agreement. 

3. This agreement shall con- 
tinue in force and effect as to all 
existing and future loans and ad- 
vances made by the Trust Company 
to said Jones-White Co. until such 
time as the Sureties give to the 
Trust Company written notice of 
the eancellation of this agreement 
to be endorsed hereon by the Sure- 
ties, and no other notice of cancel- 
lation shall be of any effect. Notice 
of cancellation being given in ac- 
cordance herewith, the Sureties 
shall remain jointly and severally 
liable hereon only for such prin- 
cipal sums as said Jones-White Co. 
may at the time of the receipt and 
endorsement of said notice of can- 
cellation be still owing to the Trust 
Company, together with all interest 
accumulations, charges and ex- 
penses connected therewith, and as 
to such sums or any part thereof 
the Trust Company may continue 
to grant the aforesaid renewals and 
extensions of time and otherwise 
proceed in accordance with the 
terms hereof without impairing, 
lessening or eancelling this obliga- 
tion until all said sums have been 
paid in full. 

In Witness WHEREOP, the Sure- 
ties have hereunto set their hands 
the day and year first above writ- 
ten. 

JOHN JONES 
Wa. WHite.” 


This subject should be given consid- 
eration by every examiner, bank auditor 
and bank officer and referred to the 
bank’s counsel for advice and action. It 
is not often that it is necessary to col- 
lect from an endorser or guarantor, 
but, when we do, there is usually a 
material amount involved, and the slo- 
gan “investigate before you invest” may 
well be applied here. 


Bank Librarian to Teach Course 


Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, is the only financial librarian 
member of the faculty of the American 
Correspondence School of Librarian- 
ship which is offering courses in public 
and school library work designed to 
enable the worker to train for higher 
positions or to train for positions in 
technical libraries. Miss Reynolds is 
in charge of courses in special libraries. 

The school is conducted by Azariah 
S. Root, librarian, Oberlin College, Ohio, 
who is director, and Forrest B. Spaul- 
ding, consulting librarian, Gaylord 
Brothers, who is registrar. It is financed 
by Gaylord Brothers in whose building 
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the business offices 
are located. 


Miss Reynolds has been librarian and 
faculty member of a long list of schools. 
She was one of the first librarians in 
Wisconsin to be granted a grade one 
certificate by the recently created State 
Certificate Board. She is an active 
member of the American Library As- 
sociation and of the Special Libraries 
Association and is chairman of the 
Financial Libraries group of the latter 
association. 
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— is an important Paper Manufacturing State. 
Fine enamel papers, cover stock and fibre board are made 


Twenty-five of Michigan’s paper mills produced 463,113 tons 
of paper selling at $59,663,467. in 1923. 


This Bank is an important link in the manufacture and 
For those having banking business in the 
Great Lakes Region, it offers unequalled facilities. 
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CHARTING RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE DIRECTORS 
(Continued from page 12) 

tivity as office manager. This latter 
vice president has also been intrusted 
with the custody of the bank’s securities 
and the customer’s collateral, and to 
this might be added the eustody of all 
the bank’s funds and properties. From 
the nature of his activities it is natural 
that his functions should be circum- 
seribed by the work of the bank’s 
comptroller who may also be a vice 
president if found advisable. 

Upon the comptroller rests the re- 
sponsibility of accounting for all the 
bank’s business activities, and as his 
records touch all banking functions he 








has been made directly responsible to 
the board of directors. This should be 
so, even though his work is properly 
co-ordinated with the policies defined 
by the executive committee which has 
the general administrative control of 
the bank. The comptroller, as a result 
of his authority over all accounting, au- 
diting and bookkeeping and as a result 
of his knowledge of all banking oper- 
ations, should provide the board of di- 
rectors with reports and statisties of 
such a nature that a real control of the 
business may be obtained. His reports 
must show not only what has happened, 
but what should happen in the future, 
if certain factors or policies are con- 
tinued. In fact, through detailed an- 
alyses, he can place the bank under a 


system of budgetary control. He re- 
views the acts of all officers and em- 
ployes, he deals with problems of oper- 
ating costs, he safeguards and checks 
the bank’s assets. His reports reach the 
public and the publie authorities, and 
his functions, if properly performed, 
not only make for the safety of the 
entire banking structure but enable him 
to recommend constructive banking pol- 
icies. His reports and statistical data 
may be made the pulse of the business, 
and it is for this reason that the ae- 
counting and statistical control of bank- 
ing operations has been shown (in the 
chart) as the foundation of the entire 
structure. 

It must not be presumed that the 
organization chart accompanying this 
article is applicable in every case. The 
intention is to show the foeus of re 
sponsibility in the board of directors 
and for this reason, the important fune- 
tional activities are divided among the 
directors and receive their impulse from 
the board. The comptroller, in turn, 
who analyzes the activities and shows 
the effectiveness of their operation, re- 
ports directly to the board and actually 
provides a picture of policy results. 
In other words, the effect of the diree- 
tors’ initiated policies may be judged 
by them from the impartial survey of 
banking operations made by the comp- 
troller. And since his reports go to the 
board as a whole, he would hardly be in- 
fluenced by any pressure exerted by a 
single group of directors. 

Naturally the comptroller selected by 
the board of directors, must be a real 
accounting executive. He must possess 
tact, discrimination, and familiarity 
with the details of banking procedure. 
He must have a mind of keen analytical 
powers and have constructive foresight. 
His position is among the most im- 
portant in the bank, and if he is capa- 
ble, he can exert an extensive influence 
on the profit factor. 


Annual Trust Companies Banquet 


Lucius Teter, president of the Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers 
Association, announced recently that 
the committee on arrangements for the 
14th annual banquet of the trust com- 
panies of the United States had decided 
to hold the affair at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, Thursday evening, 
February 19, 1925. The speakers will 
be Sir Henry Thornton, chairman and 
president of the Canadian National 
Railways and president Ernest Martin 
Hopkins of Dartmouth College. 





Chicago’s $3,000,000 labor bank, the 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank, 
will move into new quarters in the 
Austin Building at Clark and Jackson 
Streets soon. Larger quarters become 
necessary on account of the increased 
volume of business. 
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GETTING STOCKHOLDERS 
TO SOLICIT NEW BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 10) 
who was the guest of the evening. 

The speakers had carefully prepared 
addresses which went into minute detail 
as to the ways in which a stockholder 
ean use his bank and the methods by 
which he ean sell it to his friends and 
acquaintances. 

Last of all came the real feature of 
the evening when President Rhoads 
asked for pledges, and stockholder after 
stockholder rose in his place to say how 
much new business he would agree to 
give or get the bank by the first of July. 
Altogether $200,000 in new deposits was 
pledged before those stockholders rose 
from the table. 

A vaudeville skit worked up in cos- 
tume by employes closed the evening. 

But that evening was only the open- 
ing gun of a steady campaign of mail 
reminders which went to every stock- 
holder on an average of once every two 
weeks until the objective of the drive 
had been reached. Several of these 
letters are shown in Figure 2. Nearly 
every letter carried a printed folder 
with it, and they were good examples 
of bank salesmanship. 

The campaign closed July, 1924, with 
triumphant success in reaching its stated 
objective, but the executives of the 
Northeastern Trust Company do not 
propose to stop with one sporadie effort. 

As this was written, another stoekhold- 
ers’ meeting was being held at the same 
place where last year’s meeting was. At 
this meeting the stockholders were 
shown the results of their good work 
in a particularly concrete way. 

A seeretary’s desk installed 
just outside the dining room and as 
each stockholder passed that desk he 
was handed. his check for the first 
dividend so far declared by the bank. 
Naturally there was a strong attendance 
and if ever a crowd of stockholders 
faced their directors and executives in 
the proper frame of mind for contin- 
uous co-operation, the stockholders of 
the Northeastern were in that condition. 


The Northeastern’s stockholder ecam- 
paign was a success because it succeeded 
in making the Northeastern Trust Com- 
pany a human institution. Its stock- 
holders were no different from the stock- 
holders of any other bank. They were 


was 


just as well justified as any other stock-’ 


holders in feeling that when they put 
up their money for capital they had 
done their share and it was up to the 
directors and officers to do the rest. No 
amount of advertising and no amount 
of cold-blooded “cireularization” would 
have done much to change this feeling. 
But close, human contact, followed up 
by genuine human messages, did every- 
thing to change it: 

The banks of America are like other 
American corporations. They are wak- 
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ing up to the fact that it is a mistake 
to treat corporation stockholders as 
mere sleeping partners. The more they 
know about the concern they own, and 
the men who manage it, and the more 
effectively they boost that concern and 
co-operate with those men, the better 
it will be, not only for their own invest- 
ment, but for business as a whole. 





T. Schmid has been chosen by the 
directors of the Roseland National Bank 
of Chicago to take the president’s post 
intended for Herman Teninga, who died 
recently. The bank was expected to be 
opened in November but because of Mr. 
Teninga’s death, it will be opened the 
early part of the new year. 


four hundred members of the 
John Bain banking organization of Chi- 
cago representing the West Englewood 
Trust and Savings Bank, West Engle- 
wood National Bank, Stony Island Trust 
and Savings Bank, West Highland State 
Bank, and the Chicago Lawn State 
Bank were present at a dinner given 
for the officers, directors and employes 
of these institutions on December 18th. 
George S. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago, was the 
principal speaker. 


Over 





William J. Wittman has been ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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HOW INDEPENDENT EXAMINATIONS 
FORTIFY THE DIRECTORS 


There is hardly an account on the bank 
statement which has not been manipulated 
in some manner to cover up a shortage 


By WM. A. SCHICK, JR. 


Scovell, Wellington & Co., Accountants and Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


RIVATE examinations of national 
banks and trust companies have 
been advocated for many years by 
accountants, but as yet the importance 
of this question has not been generally 


recognized by bank directors. True, 
some recent embezzlements by bank 
officials who apparently enjoyed the 


utmost confidence of the directors have, 
in some instances at least, awakened 
directors to their responsibility; but 
unfortunately many directors still take 
the old-fashioned attitude that while such 
things happen in other banks, they could 
not possibly happen in theirs. It is 
difficult to shatter this belief unless some- 
thing actually happens, but it is hap- 
pening with more and more frequency. 

A recent embezzlement of approx- 
imately $700,000 by a cashier in a bank 
in a small city in the state of Connecticut 
is a striking example of the ignorance 
of directors as to what is going on in 
their banks. This embezzlement was due 
principally to the use of dummy loans, 
and an official comment by a represent- 
ative of the comptroller of the currency 
put all the blame on the directors, 
because of their laxness in not having 


private audits, and in placing too much 
confidence in the honesty of their cashier. 

Many banks have an auditing com- 
mittee comprised usually of three direc- 
tors. This committee is supposed to 
make an examination, or have one made 
on their behalf, at least once a year, 
and in some ¢ases twice a year. All too 
frequently this committee, instead of 
having the work done by accountants 
fully equipped by training and ex- 
perience to handle such work, will 
attempt it themselves; or, because of 
the cost of a competent examiner, they 
will engage someone wholly unprepared 
for the task. 

By this I do not mean that bank direc- 
tors making up such auditing commit- 
tees knowingly shirk their duty, as most 
of them apparently believe that they are 
doing everything necessary to protect 
the bank’s depositors. Yet, in the last 
analysis, this belief is usually based 
more on their confidence in the officials 
of the bank than on the somewhat cur- 
sory examination which they perform, or 
have made by unqualified individuals. 


As a Tule bank directors are busy 
business men, and the majority of them 
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have not had the accounting training to 
conduct a bank examination in a manner 
which will effectively tie up all of the 
assets and liabilities as at a given date. 
Nor are they likely to spend much 
time in an examination of the income 
and expenses of the bank. 

An examination, to be effective, must 
be made without previous notice to the 
officials of the bank, and it should begin 
with the immediate assumption of com- 
plete control over the cash, loans, seeur- 
ities—in fact, all of the assets of the 
bank. Cash and securities which cannot 
be verified immediately should be put 
under seal; and if, as is frequently the 
ease, there are any securities in outside 
safe deposit vaults, notice shou'd be 
sent to have these sealed until the ex- 
aminers have had an opportunity to 
check them. All cash items should be 
scrutinized, and all checks in the cash 
drawer should be mailed under the seal 
of the examiners with a request to the 
collecting banks that advice be given of 
any unpaid items. Correspondent bank 
accounts should be reconciled, partic- 
ular attention being paid to items in 
transit. 


The loans should be totaled by classes 
and proved with the controlling 
accounts; and all notes, or at least a 
sufficient number of them to insure a 
reasonable check, should be traced 
through the discount register and liabil- 
ity records, and lists made to diseuss 
with the directors before the examination 
is completed. Verification letters should 
be sent direct to borrowers on secured 
loans requesting lists of collateral. 


It is also advisable to make a thorough 
test at least of depositors’ accounts by 
sending a portion’ of the statements 
direct to the depositors with a request 
to notify the examiners of any differ- 
ences. 

In addition to this verification work, 
all expense vouchers should be checked; 
and the income should at least be tested, 
in order to determine that the bank is 
receiving the proper amount of income. 

Although this is only a brief outline 
of the work to be covered in the exam- 
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ination of a bank, it shows that such 
work can be undertaken effectively only 
by those duly qualified by experience and 
training. The tie-up as at a given date 
has to be complete to eliminate any 
possibility of over-lapping of transae- 
tions. Moreover, the work has to be 
done quickly in order not to upset the 
ordinary routine of the bank any more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Directors have been known to attempt 
to keep in touch with the situation by 
examining parts of the assets of the bank 
at different times—for example, count- 
ing the cash on a eertain date, and veri- 
fying loans at another date. There is 
danger in this method unless the direc- 
tors have sufficient accounting knowledge 
to tie up each account which they 
examine in such a way that the pos- 
sibility of defaleations through the 
manipulation of different accounts is 
eliminated. 

There is hardly any account on the 
statement of a bank which has not been 
manipulated in some manner to cover 
a shortage. Although the list given 
below is not complete, it will give an 
idea of the methods most commonly used 
in the embezzlement of bank funds: 

Manipulation of securities left for 
safekeeping. 

Use of collection items to cover short- 
age in the loans. 

Use of “safekeeping” securities and 
excess collateral on regular loans as 
security for forged paper. 

Forged or fictitious notes, commonly 
called “dummy” loans. 

Manipulation of depositors’ accounts. 

Forged securities as investments 
and as collateral for loans. 

Charging fictitious items to corres- 
pondent banks or including them in 
eash items. 

Use of cashiers’ checks as an asset or 
an expense item without showing 
the corresponding liability. 

Manipulation of certificates of de- 
posit. 

Perhaps the most common method of 
embezzlement among those noted above, 
because of the opportunity offered of 
abstracting large amounts which may 
remain undiscovered for a long period, 
is the use of fictitious, forged or so-called 
“dummy” loans. In some instances the 
embezzlements by this method have 
reached totals which are almost incon- 
ceivable; and it was clearly evident that 
the directors could not be following the 
loans, and were leaving the handling 
of them almost entirely to the disere- 
tion of the officials, or frequently one 
official, in full charge of the affairs of 
the bank. 


A proper examination of the loans at 
stated intervals should prevent the use 
of dummy loans, or at any rate prevent 
large defaleations. If the amount of 
the loans shown on the statement of 
the bank at a given date is fully sub- 
stantiated by actual notes on hand, and 





Directors’ room of the Springfield National Bank, Springfield, Mass., designed by Thos. M. James 


Company, Boston. 


The room is outstanding for its ric 


harmony of color ani style. Overhead 


lighting, rich paneling and a simple but impressive fireplace contribute to the room’s individuality 


each note transaction is verified by 
checking each individual note through 
the discount register and to the liability 
records, and a list is then prepared and 
gone over in detail with the directors or 
the committee of the directors selected 
as the auditing committee, the chances 
of any dummy loans going undiscovered 
is relatively small. The names of the 
borrowers, especially in the smaller com- 
munities, should be fairly well known 
to the directors, and any fictitious or 
unusually large loans would tend to 
arouse their suspicions. 


This review of the loans by the audit- 
ing committee is most important because, 
of course, it cannot be the province of 
the examiners to appraise the loans in 
the limited time ordinarily at their dis- 
posal. As a rule they cannot be familiar 
enough with the names to pass judg- 
ment without making an investigation 
of the financial responsibility of the 
borrowers; and, strange to say, we have 
found the credit data on file in many 
banks surprisingly meager. In the ease 
of the larger borrowers, at least, certi- 
fied statements of condition should be 
on hand, but in many instances there 
are either no statements at all, or only 
rough statements submitted by the bor- 


_ rowers. 


The advantage of a conference with 
the auditing committee cannot be over- 
estimated. Having before them the 
examiners’ complete list of the loans at 
a given date, which has been verified 
with the bank records, the committee 
can be absolutely sure that no notes are 
being withheld, and they can devote all 
of their attention to the question of 
legitimacy. The moral effect of this 
procedure upon the officers of the bank 
is important; and if it is followed con- 
sistently, the danger of discovery will 


be so great that it is doubtful if the 
officials will make any attempts to use 
* dummy loans. ; 

Unsecured loans can also be verified 
by correspondence with the borrowers 
in the same manner as verification is 
obtained in the case of collateral loans. 
This seems highly desirable, at least 
occasionally, especially in the smaller 
banks where the number of loans is 
small enough to make the plan practi- 
eable. 

A surprisingly large embezzlement_of 
several years ago, resulted from the 
manipulation of items in transit with cor- 
respondent banks, the principal corres- 
pondent bank in this case being within 
a short distance of the suburban town in 
which the manipulation oceurred. The 
president would telephone the cashier, 
stating that he had drawn some large 
checks on his personal aceount, but was 
depositing funds in the correspondent 
bank to the credit of the surburban bank 
sufficient to cover the checks. The 
ehecks upon the president’s personal 
account would then be paid by the bank, 
as a credit had been placed to his account 
in the depositors’ ledger, with a corres- 
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ponding debit to the correspondent 
bank. In the reconcilement of the cor- 


respondent bank, the deposit supposedly 
sent in by the president would appear 
as an item in transit. When a statement 
from the correspondent bank did not 
show a credit for this particular item, 
some excuse or apology would be made 
by the president and a deposit made to 
cover the amount in whole or in part, 





only to be followed shortly by a transae- 
tion of the same nature, until in total 
these items in transit amounted to several 
thousand dollars. Of course an irreg- 
ularity of this nature would be readily 
uncovered by an examiner through his 
reconciliation of the correspondent bank 
accounts and a follow-up of che items 
in transit. 

The manipulation of depositors’ ac- 
counts by overlapping deposits or by 
means of fictitious charges has been 
very common. It is fairly well known 
that the opportunities for the manipula- 
tion or juggling of depositors’ accounts 
is made easy in small banks where em- 
ployes are allowed to work on the ledgers 
and also to handle eash. 

This form of embezzlement can be 
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eliminated in large part by a proper 
system of internal check, by transfer- 
ring bookkeepers to different ledgers, 
and by not allowing bookkeepers to 
handle cash or securities. The best 
measure of safety, of course, is to send 
out statements direct to depositors as 
at the same date at which all other 
assets and liabilities are verified. In 
many ¢ases in our own experience, 
auditing committees have refused to 
allow us to send out depositors’ state- 
ments, because of the additional expense 
involved, and because of the inconve- 
nience which they thought it would 
cause their depositors. If auditing com- 
mittees, however, would only realize that 
manipulations of depositors’ accounts 
have in some instances been so large as 
to seriously affect the financial condi- 
tion of the banks, particularly in the 
smaller institutions, they would see that 
the cost of such verification is small 
insurance to pay for the security which 
it provides. 

Objections have been made to sending 
out depositors’ statements on the ground 
that some depositors, not understanding 
the intent of the statements, have become 
panicky, and have besieged the bank 
with telephone calls asking whether it 
was in trouble. In comparison to the 
benefits to be derived, however, the in- 
convenience to the depositors is only 
nominal, particularly as depositors are 
beginning to realize that such direct 
verification is for their own protection. 

Naturally, in the large banks, the 
sending out of all depositors’ statements 
is a considerable task, but in such cases 
it is usually considered sufficient, in the 
absence of any suspicions of irregular- 
ities, to make a comprehensive test, 
sending out at random a certain per- 
centage of the total number of accounts, 
ranging say from 10 to 25 per eent, and 
including a reasonable selection of both 
large and small accounts. Some of the 
banks in the larger cities have inde- 
pendent audit departments, which send 
out the statements as part of their in- 
ternal check of the various departments; 
and of course, under such circumstances, 
the sending out of the statements by 
outside accountants might well be elim- 
inated. 

The method of handling safekeeping 
items in many banks is open to con- 
siderable criticism, as it is possible to 
cover up shortages in the bank’s own 
investments, or in collateral held for 
loans, by the substitution of safekeep- 
ing securities. Because of the absence 
of satisfactory records regarding safe- 
keeping securities, it is often difficult 
for accountants to make any satisfae- 
tory verification, and as a rule they can 
only state that safekeeping securities 
on hand are in agreement with the 
bank’s records. If, as is often the case, 
the bank’s records are incomplete, this 
statement means little or nothing. It is 
advisable, therefore, that some attention 
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be given to this matter by directors to 
see that adequate records of safekeep- 
ing securities are kept, and that the 
records are frequently verified. 

A new plan which has been adopted 
in certain sections of the country, has 
considerable merit—the appointment of 
an examiner for a group of banks in the 
same section. Some of these groups 
have formed a clearing house associa- 
tion, and an examiner has been ap- 
pointed to represent the association, but 
there is no reason why the same pro- 
cedure can not be followed in sections 
where clearing hduse associations have 
not yet been formed. 

There are many benefits to be derived 
from having an examination by the same 
examiners in a given section. Both 
state banks and national banks, for in- 
stance, would be included in the group— 
an improvement over the present situa- 
tion, where there is too little relation 
between the examinations made by the 
national bank examiners and those by 
the state authorities. Moreover, by 
having the same examiner for a group, 
the danger of over-extension of loans 
in certain districts would be consider- 
ably minimized. Then, too, the examiner 
would become familiar with conditions 
locally, which might be very helpful. 

A good supplement to the close super- 
vision of a bank’s affairs is the so-called 
continuous audit by outside accountants. 
This involves a call at the bank without 
previous notice at various dates through- 
out the year. A complete examination 
is made of one or more departments, it 
being borne in mind that there should 
be a clean cut-off in the department’s 
work for the day, in order to eliminate 
the possibility of overlapping of transac- 
tions between departments. In this 
way, over a period of a year, a complete 
verification of every department or item 
on the balance sheet is made, and the 
details of their work are more thoroughly 
covered than is possible in the limited 
time usually allowed for the ordinary 
examination. 

In verifying the cash and eorre- 
spondent bank accounts, for instance, it 
is possible to follow more closely all 
returned items, as they can be traced 
for a long period after the date of 
reconcilement. A verification of all col- 
lateral loans ean be made by corres- 
pondence direct ‘with the borrowers, and 


a complete check made of the collateral: 


and of any partial payments or paid 
notes that have not been eliminated 
from the loans. Continuous audits also 
enable the examiners to become more 
familiar with the borrowers, and keep 
in touch with the fluctuating loan 
accounts; thus the danger of dummy 
loans being included among the un- 
secured loans is minimized. 

Under such conditions it is also pos- 
sible for the examiner to go into the 
bank at the end of any month and, with 
little inconvenience to the bank, take 
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charge of the sending out of all de- 
positors’ statements. This procedure is 
particularly effective in verifying the 
accounts. 

This form of examination is not much 
more expensive than a complete exam- 
ination at a given date. It is a strong 
supplement to the regular examination 
by the national bank examiners or the 
state bank examiners, who frequently do 
not go into as much detail in their 
examination as might be desirable, 
because of the short period in which 
the work is supposed to be covered. 

In an article such as this, it has not 
been possible to go into full details as 
to the ground that should be covered in 
an examination, and comments have been 
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The late J. P. Morgan said: 


“TI have known a man to come into my office, 
and I have given him a check for a million 
dollars when I knew they had not a cent in the 
world. The first thing is Character. 
money or anything else. That is the rule of 
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necessarily somewhat general, emphasiz- 
ing only some of the more important 
work in the ordinary examinations, and 
the importance of such examinations 
from the point of view of the directors. 
The procedure in the larger banks will, 
of course, be somewhat different from 
that in the smaller institutions, as the 
volume is so great that it would be 
impossible to check everything in detail. 
The large banks, however, are more 
likely to have their own auditing de- 
partments, and there is also such a wide 
diversification of duties and _ respon- 
sibilities among officers and employes 
that there is much less danger of em- 
bezzlements on a large scale without 
considerable collusion. 
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~ SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


HOW THE BANK BURGLAR OF 
TODAY OPERATES 


The average cracksman now operates in 
small towns and is content with a haul 
of from one to five thousand dollars 


By LEONARD JOHNSON 


District Manager, Wm. J. Burns International Detective Agency 


HE bank burglar of today is not 

a professional safe cracker, and 
furthermore, he is not the same character 
of man who was known to the police and 
private detective associations ten years 
ago as a successful bank worker. He 
is an entirely new element in the realm 
of outlawry, and as such is easier to deal 
with than with his professional predeces- 
sor. This last, of course, is because his 
work is of a eruder character and he 
leaves behind in every job in which he 
takes a hand some mark by which he 
can be identified. Then, too, he takes 
risks in executing his work. 

Men who have worked in mines are 
more or less familiar with the use of 
explosives, especially dynamite and nitro- 
glycerine and it lacked but the selection 
of a suitable bank to operate on to 


complete the work. The men who have 


been arrested during the past few years 
for bank burglary are rough men, 
totally ignorant of the ways of expert 
burglars. They tell all they know as 
soon as they have been questioned and 
make no objection whatever to the taking 
of their pictures and descriptions for 
the Rogues Gallery. 

As stated before, nearly all of these 
bank burglars of today are of the 
“vegg,” hobo or tramp type, who send 
out advance agents to locate country 
banks and note the surroundings. These 
advance agents often travel in disguise 
of peddlers of small wares; profes- 
sional beggars with a limb bandaged, 
or men with fake shows. Frequently 
they will present cards asking for alms, 
and exhibit counterfeit membership cards 
of labor unions, claiming to be out of 
work and on their way to a certain 
point to obtain work. 

To get an opportunity to locate and 
study the safe, a stranger will sometime 
offer a bill of large demonination and 
request change, or will ask to look at 
a road map. 

“Yege” burglars dress as ordinary 
working men, or as hobos or tramps, 
generally in cheap dark clothes, but 
dressed warmly when seasor. requires it, 
and wear caps or dark soft felt hats 


54 


with all names removed from the hat. 
They usually steal rides on freight or 
passenger trains to near the scene of the 
proposed burglary, camping in the 
woods or oceupying deserted buildings 
during the day time and until the attack 
is made, only leaving their place of 
concealment at night. 

The yegg, tramp or hobo burglars 
have become a great menace to the 
banking community, understanding how 
to extract nitro-glycerine from dynamite; 
how to carry it in safety and how to 
apply it to a vault or safe to force it 
open. This, with fuse detonating caps 
and a small quantity of soap or putty 
and a few tools such as can be stolen 
from any blacksmith shop or railroad 
section man’s tool house, is all they re- 
quire for successful burglary. Their 


work is at present confined to banks — 


located in small towns where there is no 
police protection or sufficient night 
watch. Where the town is protected by 
one or two watchmen, the yegg burglars 
will lay in wait, capture and hold them 
under guard while they commit a bur- 
glary. 

Two men usually work on the inside 
of a bank while two or more stand 
guard outside “holding up” with fire 
arms any who attempt to interfere, not 
hesitating to take human life to avoid 
arrest or interference while at work. 
When immediate pursuit is feared bur- 
glars often conceal themselves in the 
woods or vacant houses, barns, churches 
or lofts of schools in the day time, travel- 
ing at night, but in most cases escape 
with automobiles stolen, abandoning 
them at railroad grades, water tanks, 
coal chutes or railroad crossings, where 
all trains stop to board freight or coal 
trains, in some instances separating and 
escaping in opposite directions. Hand 
ears also are frequently used, and de- 
railed when nearing the points where 
trains are to be taken. They usually 
endeavor to reach a large city, and if 
on trains they will alight outside the 
city limits sometimes five or ten miles, 
and complete the journey into the city 
on foot or by trolley ear. 














The average vault that has a square 
door can be forced open in a half hour 
and all the materials needed with which 
to do it are a half pint of nitro-glycerine, 
a cake of laundry soap and a fuse. The 
safe blower of today goes armed to the 
teeth and shoots to kill. He avoids the 
large cities. You never hear of a bank 
safe in a large city being blown open. 
The cracksman of today operates in small 
towns and is content where he makes a 
haul of from $1,000.00 to $5,000.00. A 
new method of safe blowing has been 
invented in the last few years, and every 
tramp in the country knows how it is 
done. It is so simple a process that 
scores of hobos go into the business 
every year. 

The safe blowers travel in pairs and 
in threes; sometimes a dozen tramps 
are in a gang, and travel around the 
country together. They do not travel 
on passenger trains, even when they have 
the money. They prefer the tramp way 
of riding on freight trains or upon the 
trucks of express trains. These gangs 
are on the constant watch for a good 
bank or post office to rob. 


When a bank in a town has been 
selected for robbery a thorough inves- 
tigation is made by members of the 
gang posing as tramps. They watch 
the town marshal and his assistants at 
night to learn if he watches the bank 
closely. They plan carefully their “get 
away.” Very often they plan the bur- 
glary so it~ will be finished about the 
time a freight train passes through the 
town so they can ride away on it. 


On the particular night that a safe 
is to be blown the burglars meet at a 
hangout near the towns. Every town 
in the country has its tramp hangout, 
generally a shady spot near the railroad 
track and near a stream or spring, and 
far enough from the town to be away 
from the surveillance of the authorities. 
Tin cans strew the ground on one of 
these hangouts and generally a tramp 
or two may be seen stretched in the 
sun asleep. Here they wait a favorable 
night, the blacker the night the better. 
A wet, windy night, when shutters and 
outhouse doors are banging and rain is 
pattering upon the roofs, is good for this 
sort of work. A thunder storm is the 
best of all for a safe blower. 

If the burglars haven’t nitro-glycerine 
with them they prepare it at hangout 
or any secluded place in the brush. All 
they need it a stick of dynamite, a tin 
can and a little fire. Nitro-glycerine 
can’t be bought at the stores, but dyna- 
mite can, and a stick of dynamite is 
but twelve to eighty percent nitro- 
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weak points. 


HE strongest walls for your bank vault are those re- 
inforced by the Rivet Grip System. There are no 


Door connections and corners, inherently 


weak with ordinary methods of construction, are equally 
as strong as the main walls or the door itself — give 
balanced protection throughout. 


Proved strongest by the Federal Reserve tests at Sandy 
Hook, the Rivet Grip walls alone of all the walls tested, 
can be constructed commercially in exact duplication of 
the test walls—economically, easily and accurately. 


The Rivet-Grip System meets all requirements and 
fundamentals of good vault design. 


Write for a copy of our authoritative handbook on 
modern bank vault construction. 





glycerine mixed with sawdust and other 
things to lessen its liability to accidental 
explosion. 

When a burglar enters a town to 
“turn a trick” his bottle of nitro- 
glycerine and his two or three fuses are 
in a little bag tied to a string and 
hanging next to the skin of his chest, 
so if he is arrested and searched nothing 
of an ineriminating or suspicious nature 
is apt to be found upon him. A bar of 
laundry soap or a piece of soft putty 
and a few matches complete his kit. 
The bank to be robbed is entered by 
a door or window. This is easy. Any 
thief can get into a building if he has 
a chisel to pry open the window. Very 
often the chisel is stolen from a car- 
penter or blacksmith shop previously 
located. The man inside the bank works 
with lightning rapidity for every moment 
is precious. 
pastes the soap or putty around the safe 
door, closing the erack in the door in 
all but one spot at the top of the door. 
Here he forms the soap or putty into a 
sort of a cup, and pours the liquid into 
it. This seeps down into the space 
between the doors and the safe and the 
burglars just keep pouring it in until 
the space is just full enough, then he 
takes his fuse, a black string the length 
of a lead pencil with a detonating cap 
at one end, and puts this cap into the 
putty cup at the top of the door and 


With quick fingers he . 


The Rivet Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


2737 Prospect Ave. 


lights the other end. If the burglars 
understand their business it is not a 
loud explosion. The _ nitro-glycerine 
simply rips the door to pieces. I have 
known as high as fourteen shots being 
made on a door of a safe. 

When a safe is robbed a very thorough 
investigation should be made, going 
fully into details. Ascertain if any 
stranger has visited the bank recently. 
And get full description of him or any 
strangers who have been seen in the town 
recently and ascertain their business if 
possible. 

The telephone and telegraph should 
be used freely, covering all parts to 
which the burglars might travel. The 
train hands of all trains, passenger or 
freight, which left in any direction at 
any time after the robbery, should be 
seen and questioned as to what pas- 
sengers were on the train after leaving 
the town where the burglary occurred. 
Vacant residences, barns, schools, and 
all buildings anywhere in the vicinity 
should be searched for the goods or for 
any signs of people who have been in 
town recently and all newspaper scraps 
found should be saved. Often a barn 
well filled with hay is selected to hide 
the stolen property. All places con- 
venient for secreting the property 
should be searched. It is often placed 
under a culvert or buried in the woods. 
Very often burglars who bury their 


Cleveland, Ohio 





pluder will leave it until publie exeite- 
ment has died out; they will then return 
to secure the goods. 





Handbook on “Balanced Protection” 


A handbook on the design and con- 
struction of modern. bank vaults has 
recently been published by the Rivet- 
Grip Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
exponent of “balanced protection” and 
makers of steel reinforcement for con- 
crete vault walls. The book is a 34- 
page report containing an explanation 
of “balanced protection” and of the 
fundamentals of vault masonry design. 
The Rivet-Grip system is explained in 
detail and its advantages are pictured 
throughout the book by illustrations of 
construction details. Recently erected 
banks in all sections of the country 
which have installed Rivet-Grip en- 
forced vaults are pictured also. 





Announcement is made by A. F. 
Dawson, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Davenport, of the organiza- 
tion of the First National Company of 
Davenport under the laws of the State 
of Iowa with a capital .authorized at 
$1,000,000. 


The Fullerton State Bank of Chicago 
recently opened its new home at 1423 
Fullerton Avenue. 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Greenville 
South Carolina 


HANES 5 BIG FEATURES 


HE policy of the P.H. Hanes Knitting Com- 

pany of perfecting in every respect the 
comfort and service of their underwear, has re- 
sulted in the Hanes 5 big features; Elastic 
Shoulders, Tailored Collarette, Elastic Cuffs, 
Closed Crotch and Elastic Ankles. 


The Hanes absolute guarantee for their under- 
wear, covering every thread, stitch and button, 
redeeming it with a new garment or with the 
price paid, denotes an honesty of purpose which 
accounts for past success and which may well 
be the basis of anticipating a far greater future. 


The worthiness of such methods is an inspira- 
tion to business. 


To plan, to design and to supervise the construc- 
tion and equipment of this modern, reinforced 
. concrete factory of the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, was the work of this organization of 
Engineers. 


That we are proud to have had a part in planning 
the means of production of an article of such 
recognized integrity as Hanes Underwear, is jus- 
tifiable. We offer to you Sirrine Service, well 
rounded with an experience of nearly a quarter 
century, in assisting industrial projects to attain 
more economical and better production. 


In further discussion of this subject, we shall be 
glad to send you a new, revised edition of “Picks 
to the Minute”—on the textile industry, and 
“Factories for the Future”; or you may arrange 
for a conference with a member of this organi- 
zation. This involves no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Chattanooga 
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The Hanes Guarantee 


627 Tennessee Elec. Power Bldg. 
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Two New Counterfeit Notes 


The Treasury Department in its cir- 


| eular letter No. 547 deseribes two new 


counterfeits as follows: 
$10 Federal Reserve Note 

“On the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; check letter ‘D’; face plate 
number indistinet; A. W. Mellon, See- 
retary of the Treasury; Frank White, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Jackson. 

“This note is printed from photo- 
grapie plates, and has red and blue ink 
lines to imitate the silk fiber of the 
genuine. No attempt has been made to 
color the seal or numbers on the face 
of the note, and the back has had water 
color or some other substance applied to 
the printed portion, which in many 
places completely covers the fine lines 
of the engraving.” 


$10 National Bank Note 


“On the First National Bank of 
Superior, Wisconsin; check letter ‘A’; 
W. T. Vernon, Register of the Treasury; 
Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of McKinley. 

“This counterfeit is printed from 
photo process plates, on two pieces of 
paper between which some short pieces 
of heavy silk thread have been used to 
imitate the silk fiber of the genuine. 
The specimen at hand bears Treasury 
No. H138052 and bank No. 17501. The 
Treasury seal is missing from the note. 

“The two above-described counter- 
feits are apparently the work of ama- 
teurs, and any one accustomed to han- 
dling money should readily detect them.” 


New Counterfeit $5 Silver Certificate 


The Secret Service Division of the 
Treasury Department in its circular 
letter No. 548 describes a new counter- 
feit $5 silver certificate as follows: 

“Series of 1899; check letter ‘B’; 
plate No. 4; H. V. Speelman, Register 
of the Treasury; Frank White, Treas- 
urer of the United States; Indian 
portrait. 

“This counterfeit is printed from 
photo-process plates on thin paper con- 
taining no silk threads nor imitation of 
them. The general appearance of the 
bill is that of a washed or bleached note, 
and should immediately attract atten- 
tion. The seal and large numeral ‘V’ 
with super-imposed “Five” in blue ap- 
pear to be hand work. The number of 
the specimen at hand is N20415806. 
The figures of this number are too large, 
and are irregularly printed.” 


The Pacifie National Bank of San 
Francisco was opened recently with 
E. W. Wilson as president of the new 
banking institution. 


A $200,000 bank building is planned 
by the First National Bank, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 
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Do You Carry 
Your Umbrella 


When You Pray 
For Rain? 


PROTECTING YOUR BANK 
FROM THE DAYLIGHT 
BANDITS 


(Continued from page 18) 


attacks with armed protection—and with 
rewards for dead bandits. 

Protective methods against bank 
hold-ups are divided into two general 
classes—those within the banking rooms 
and those which operate outside the 
bank. 

Inside protection includes silent and 
gong alarm systems, gas alarms, bullet- 
proof glass and armor steel equipment, 
and “pillboxes,” bank police, and em- 
ployes’ marksmanship clubs. 

Outside protection includes _ state 
police systems, county association activ- 
ities, vigilance committees, local police 
co-operation, association department 
aids, armor trucks, and messenger pro- 
tection. 

The local alarm for inside protection 
includes a number of push _ buttons 
located throughout the interior of the 
bank which when pressed, would sound 
an alarm in the adjoining stores and 
insure the sending of outside help. 
“This prevents the robbers from hearing 
it and enables others to give them a 
warm reception as they leave the insti- 
tution.” The Illinois, and also the Chi- 
eago and Cook County, Bankers Asso- 
ciations have only recently recommended 
silent alarms as they ‘tend to prevent 
shooting or violence within a bank.” 

Tear gas is another weapon of defense 
and this has been adapted for bank 
use by the installation of a pushbutton 


system similar in operation to the silent. 


alarm. The pushbuttons are connected 
with small brass tubes filled with gas 
and built into the grillwork beside the 
tellers’ windows. The teller while obey- 
ing the command of “Hands Up!” 
operates the system by a foot-pedal 
control and the tube belches forth a 
blast of tear gas into the face of the 
bandit. Temporarily blinded, the hands 
go to the eyes, guns are dropped, and 
gunplay will hardly follow, while cap- 
ture is made easier. It is needless to 
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NCE upon a time the farmers of a certain com- 


year’s business? 


add that bank officers and employes, 
who are out of range of the gas at 
first, must lose no time also in reaching 
the street. 

Bullet-proof glass and armor steel 
provide protective equipment also at the 
point of attack. The tellers’ cages are 
encased in heavy three-ply plate glass 
which is transparent but cannot be 
penetrated by a bullet. The Randolph 
National Bank of Randolph, Vermont, 
is an example of a bank so equipped to 
protect its employes. Openings in the 
teller’s windows are protected by armor 
steel which prevents guy fire at those 
locations. ; 

Bullet-proof “pill-boxes” that cover 
the bank lobby with gun fire in case of 
a hold-up are used effectively also, both 
for their actual protective value and 
also for the advertising and the note of 
warning sounded in advance to bandits. 
Shortly after the war the Pullman Trust 
and Savings Bank in Chicago construc- 
ted a pill-box jin one of the front 
windows overlooking both the lobby and 
the street. Two floor officers were em- 
ployed and given two-hour shifts, each 
alternating between the lobby and guard 
duty. A silent alarm system also has 
been installed to reinforee this equip- 
ment. 

Constant vigilance must be maintained 
at all times and while the banker cannot 
keep his finger on the trigger of a 
revolver continuously, it is well to know 
how when the oceasion demands and 
when a well-directed bullet might stop 
a fleeing bandit in possession of the 
bank’s funds. In order to develop 
“erack shots” among the bank’s force 
several banks are sponsoring marks- 
manship elubs among officers and em- 
ployes and target practice is held reg- 
ularly. This is often done in connection 
with the National Rifle Association 
which aids in furnishing arms and 
ammunition. 

And bank police officers with guns 
on the outside of their coats are not 
encouraging to the criminal gang seek- 
ing vietim banks! 


munity, being in need of rain decided to hold 
a meeting to pray for rain. Only one man evinced 
his belief that their prayers would be answered by 
carrying his umbrella to the meeting. 


Is this story applicable to your bank? Have you 
sufficiertt safe deposit boxes to supply the new 
customers that should be your share of the new 


We will gladly send you specifications and prices 
on any quantity of safe deposit boxes. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 





The last annual report of the protec- 
tive department of the American Bank- 
ers Association emphasized the value 
of the state-wide police system as a 
protective measure and points out that 
seven states operating state , police 
forees—Connecticut, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia—suf- 
fered a total of 46 bank robberies during 
1921, 1922, and 1923. Of the states 
without state-wide police protection, 
Indiana alone exceeded this total. And 
extending the ‘comparison further it is 
shown how three other states with limited 
protection—lIllinois, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa—suffered a total of 473 robberies 
in the three years. In other words, with 
about an equal number of _ banks, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa suffered about ten times the 
number for bank robberies. 


It is said that the cost of maintain- 
ing state police systems is usually offset 
by the value of property confiscated: or 
recovered, and fines collected. The 
operation of the Pennsylvania police 
force which has been in existence for 
19 years, is typical. When a bank 
hold-up or robbery is committed, the 
police sub-stations in the district are 
informed at once and all available 
troopers and motor vehicles are placed - 
on the roads over which the bandits 
are likely to pass. Descriptions of the 
criminals are telephoned to surrounding 
cities and towns. Two maxims of the 
police are “preparedness” and “Get 
your man!” and they never rest until 
they have either apprehended the 
eriminals or driven them out of the state. 
The result of this constant vigilance is 
revealed by the fact that seven success- 
ful bank hold-ups were staged in Penn- 
sylvania in 1921, but only two in the 
following year. 

The state troopers in Pennsylvania 
are not alone, however, in their war on 
bank bandits. They are backed up 
vigorously by the courts which are uni- 
form in pronouncing sharp sentences 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ARCHITECT SELLS ENTIRE 
FOUR-BANK TOWN 


George S. Bond of the Bond-Hubbard 
Company, Chicago bank architects, has 
full rights to the title of record holder 
in architectural service salesmanship. 
He has sold Wyandotte, Mich., a four- 
bank town, on a 100 per cent scale and 
now has four crews in the town engaged 
in the erection of the banks. 

Mr. Bond was passing through 
Wyandotte last summer when he noticed 
that the main street of the town could 
be considerably improved by new bank 
buildings. He conceived the idea of re- 
building the street and started out by 
getting two contracts in one day. One 
was from the Peoples State Bank for 
a building to cost $60,000, and the other 
was from the First National Bank, also 
for a building to cost $60,000. Two 
months later, Mr. Bond happened to be 
in the town again and aproached the 
Wyandotte Savings Bank whose officers 
signed a contract for a building to cost 
$58,000. That afternoon Mr. Bond 
closed a contract with the West Side 
Savings Bank for a new building to 
cost $54,000. The four buildings, which 
will represent a total cost of $232,000, 
are now under construction. 

The new banks are grouped so that 
they form a large portion of the town’s 
main street and will make an imposing 
array of modern banking architecture. 
All of them are to be of pressed brick 
and limestone. Each will have a large 
vault with a heavy Diebold vault door. 
Two of the buildings will be finished 
with Flueri Tavernelle marble and the 
other two with Tennessee marble. 


The First National Bank, Hartford 
City. Indiana will be remodeled. This 
will cost $30,000. 


A new bank building is planned for 
the Wood Co. Savings Bank, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. It will be a brick and 
stone structure. 


Twenty thousand dollars will be spent 
‘n making a top addition to the Cen- 
tral Building Loan and Savings Com- 
pany’s bank building of Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Approximately $125,000 will be in- 
vested in a four story bank and office 
building that will be remodeled from a 
store building for the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Zanesville, Ohio. 





The Exeelsior Trust and Savings 
Fund Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, is having plans drawn for the 
construction of a one story bank build- 
ing, with a mezzanine floor, to cost 
$150,000. The structure will be of 
stone, 12x50 feet. 


A branch bank building of the City 
Bank and Trust Company, Syracuse, 
New York, is planned. 





A one story bank building, 30x50 
feet, is planned by the Memorial Na- 
tional Bank, Collingswood, New Jersey. 





The Irvington Trust Company, Irv- 
ington, New Jersey, plans to construct 
a one story bank building at Stuyvesant 
and Nye Avenues. It will be a brick 
and stone structure. 

Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Burlington County Na- 
tional Bank of Medford, New Jersey, 
for which plans are now being drawn. 





Application to organize the Broad- 
way National Bank of Paterson, New 


Jersey, has been approved by the 
Comptroller of Currency, Treasury 
Department. 


Charter has been issued to the First 
National Bank of Glen Rock, New 


Jersey, with a capital of $60,000. 
Henry C. Smith is president and Charles 
Horne, cashier. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a new bank building, 30x76 
feet of brick and reinforced concrete 
for the First National Bank, Pukwana, 
South Dakota. It will cost $18,000. 








Plans and specifications are being 
completed for alterations to The 
Franklin Savings and Trust Company’s 
bank building of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. One hundred thousand dollars 
will be invested in making these im- 
provements. . 
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Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a 24 story bank build- 
ing for the American Union Bank, New 
York City. The new building will be 
erected at the Northwest corner of 39th 
Street and 7th Avenue. It will be 
100x100 feet of brick and limestone 
construction. 





A one story bank building of brick 
construction with stone exterior trim- 
mings, will be erected for the Alden 
State Bank, Alden, New York. It will 
be 36x46 feet. 





A new bank building is planned for 


The Clifton National Bank, Clifton, 
New Jersey. 





The Mutual National Bank building 
of Chieago will be remodeled. 

The Hinsdale State Bank, Hinsdale, 
Illinois is having plans drawn for the 
construction of a new two story bank 
and office building, 64x66 feet, of brick 
and terra cotta construction. 








The First National Bank of Elm- 
hurst, Illinois plans to construct a bank 
and office building to cost $175,000. 


A three story bank building of rein- 
foreed concrete and Indiana limestone 
will be erected for the Railroad Build- 
ing, Loan and Savings Association of 
Newton, Kansas. 


The Iowa National Bank, Ottumwa, 
Iowa is having plans drawn for the 
erection of a one story bank building 
with mezzanine floor. It will cost 
$30,000. The building will be 22x132 
feet of brick and terra cotta construc- 
tion. 





Alterations and an addition to cost 
$100,000 will be made to the Linco'n 
Trust Company’s bank building of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, for which 
plans are now being drawn. 


A two story bank building will be 
erected for the Silver Spring National 
Bank, Silver Spring, Maryland. The 
structure will be 40x80 feet of brick 
and stone. 
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Terra Cotta is plastic. It expresses the ideas 
of the architect in an eloquent, painstaking 
manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 
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- Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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IS YOUR BANKING ROOM 
WELL LIGHTED? 


The fact that lighting can make or mar an other- 
wise successful bank interior helps to explain 
the tendency toward concealed sources of light 


By JAMES T. HOLMES 
Engineer, I. P. Frink & Co., New York 


N planning new or remodeled banking 

quarters the appearance of the bank- 
ing room, the convenience of customers 
and the comfort of the employes 
depend to a great extent upon good 
and sufficient illumination. And bank 
lighting, whether considered from the 
general or the utilitarian value, 
is a profitable investment for the 
banker and one that is worthy of as 
careful thought as is given to the bank’s 
sanitary and heating equipment. 


Lighting as an art finds more ready 
expression in the present day banking 
room than in practically any other 
building interior. The artistic side is 
usually termed “general lighting” and 
includes the illumination of the public 
spaces and all non-working surfaces— 
-lighting that should be designed to 


Illustrating modern methods of bank illumination. 


No light strikes the workers’ eye. 


harmonize in thought and expression 
with the architect’s conception of the 
finished interior. 

General lighting can easily make or 
mar an otherwise successful bank in- 
terior and this probably explains the 
present tendency toward concealed 
sourees of light with ornamental wall 
brackets judiciously placed. It has 
always been a problem in rooms having 
ornate ceilings to arrange properly the 
hanging ceiling fixtures and still retain 
the perspective as first conceived. Glass 
ceilings aggrevate matters also, since the 
possible hanging points are reduced and 
the location of the fixtures made even 
difficult. 

When a skylight is provided, it is 
expected usually to supply daylight for 
the banking quarters. So, it is only 
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logical to make use of this same area, 
if possible, for artificial lighting and the 
method is feasible if due consideration 
is given to the details. The architect 
must have this in mind when developing 
the area of the ceiling panel and when 
selecting the glasses to be used. It is 
advisable also to have sufficient lighting 
placed above the ceiling sash to avoid 
its being dark by contrast with the sur 
rounding ceiling area. When produced 
from the skylight, the artificial general 
lighting should be supplemented by the 
proper portion of light directed upward 
toward the ceiling in order that this 
area may have the proper relation as 
to intensity. 

When there is no skylight the general 
lighting may be developed effectively by 
means of continuous reflectors incor- 
porated within the main cornice of the 
counter sereen and directing the light 
toward the ceiling. A system of this 
kind reveals the beauties of an ornate 
ceiling while on the other hand, if 
ceiling fixtures are used, the fixtures 
themselves may prevent these features 
from being seen. A number of problems 
must be solved, however, in connection 
with this plan of general lighting, and a 
knowledge of the effects to be expected 
must be had in advance and provisions 
made by experts on lighting. A few 

(Continued on 


page 76) 


No. 1 shows lighting of junior officers’ desks in the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
In No. 2 we see the lobby of the same bank illuminated through its glass ceiling. 


No. 3 shows how customers’ 


check desks are lighted. No.4 is the lobby of the Pearl Street Savings Bank, Cleveland, Ohio which is illuminated entirely by reflectors in the 
top of the counter screen cornices. No. 5 shows proper lighting of the teller’s cage, and in No. 6 we have a method of effective lighting for card 





ledger desks. 
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* forced concrete bank and office building under our single 
contract plan. Plans, construction, equipment, furnishings and decorat- 
ing were all covered by one contract, with total cost determined and 


guaranteed by usin advance. Other “single contracts,” lately completed 
by us, include— : 
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1 
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f 
' 
4 Cirmens State BANK................Sturgis, Michigan Fist NATIONAL BANK...........+-- Harrisburg, Illinois 
M One-Story Building, Limestone Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone 
OF Crrizens Savincs Bank..............Kennett, Missouri First NATIONAL BANK............ Lawrenceville, Illinois 
" Two-Story Building, Brick and Limestone Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone 
First NATIONAL BANK..............-. Liberty, Missouri First NaTIONAL Bank..............- Litchfield, Illinois 
Two-Story Building, Limestone . One-Story Building, Limestone 


{ We will, without obligation, furnish photographs, plans, cost data, and other I 
information to any banker who may be interested in bank building or equipment 
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A FIREPROOF BUILDING 


FOR THE SMALL BANK 


Building construction to protect against 
fire is just as important among coun- 
try banks as among city institutions 


By PAUL B. GLASCO 
President, Geo. W. Stiles Co., Chicago 


T is hardly necessary to urge city 

banks to use fireproof construction 
when building new banking homes, as 
city building ordinances rarely permit 
anything else, but we find that in 
the smaller communities non-fireproof 
buildings are often considered on ac- 
count of the initial saving in cost, yet 
if non-fireproof bank buildings are not 
desirable in cities which have well or- 
ganized fire departments, then how 
much greater is the risk where fire 
protection is less adequate. 

A well built fireproof building in 
the path of a fire will give a much 
better chance of stopping the spread 
and bringing the conflagration under 
control and may save large additional 
property damage and even the loss of 
life. In a way, the banker owes it to 
his community to build solidly and en- 
duringly and to take the lead in this 
matter just as he does in the financial 
and civic affairs of the community. 


Fire proof buildings, as a rule, are 
less subject to settlement, shrinkage and 
deterioration and look better and last 
longer, which make them desirable aside 
from fire risk. The steel windows gen- 
erally used also give class and distine- 
tion to the building as well as better 
lighting due to the smaller obstructing 
members. Finished floors of fireproof 
materials such as marble, tile, terrazzo, 
composition, ete., are also more beauti- 
ful, permanent and sanitary than wood 
floors and much easier to keep in good 
condition. Metal doors can be secured 
as finely finished as the most expensive 
woods, and in general as fine effects 
ean be secured architecturally in fire 
proof materials as in any other. 

Within the past year several banks 
have been destroyed by fire, and in each 
instance nothing but fireproof con- 
struction was considered when rebuild- 
ing, as the owners taught by experience 
considered the added security and their 
peace of mind well worth the additional 
cost. It is also interesting to note that 
in all the cases referred to above the 
fire did not originate in the bank build- 
ing but in adjoining buildings, thus 
indicating that the risk is greatest from 
without and should be especially guarded 
against by strong walls, roofs and fire 
proof windows. 

As there is a constantly decreasing 
difference in the cost of non-fireproof 
construction as compared with fire- 








proof construction which are of fireproof 
materials and the increasing spread of 
knowledge and experience in their use, 
it may be that at no distant date the 
difference in cost will be too small to 
be considered when compared with the 
many advantages which fireproof ma- 
terials have to offer. This phase of 
the matter should also be born in mind 
by the bank who is tempted to take a 
chance on non-fireproof construction 
as it may be that a competitor will build 





Sadie * 


Showing the new fireproof building of the 
armers State Bank, Carlock, Illinois 


a fireproof building at a later date 
which will give a distinct advantage in 
competition for business. 

The additional cost of a particularly 
fireproof building’ is not great when 
same is designed by an inexperienced 
and up-to-date organization and when 
the reduced cost of upkeep and insur- 
ance is considered, to say nothing of 
better appearance, the additional cost 
is but little, as compared with the added 
pride, peace and security which the 
owner feels. 

At present day costs the additional 
expense of fireproof floor construction, 
partitions, roof, windows, ete., will add 
from ten to fifteen per cent to the cost 
of the completed bank building and 
under favorable circumstances may be 
even less than the minimum as given 
above, but considering the high class 
of the building and its interior equip- 
ment, there is no doubt that the owners 
will be well repaid by making the ad- 
ditional investment for fireproof con- 
struction. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
new $40,000 home of the First National 
Bank of Houston, Pennsylvania. The 
building will be two stories high, 40x60 
feet, of brick and tile. 


A three story brick bank and office 
building to cost $125,000 is planned for 
the Allied State Bank of Chicago. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank building, one story 
high with mezzanine floor, for the First 
National Bank of Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin. It will cost about $75,000. 


The interior of the New American 
Bank, Oshkosh, Wisconsin will undergo 
a remodeling. This will involve an ex- 
penditure of $60,000. 





Plans are being completed for the 
construction of a new branch bank build- 
ing of the Peoples State Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan. It will be a one story struc- 
ture. 





A two story bank and office building 
will be erected for the Delaware Co. 
National Bank, Muncie, Indiana, for 
which plans are now being drawn. It 
will cost $100,000. 

An office building will be remodeled 
into banking quarters for the Security 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. The plans are being 
drawn for these alterations. 

The Miners and Merchants Bank of 
Old Forge, Pennsylvania will erect a 
one story bank building, 30x60 feet, to 
cost $25,000. J. A. Barrett, Bowman 
Building, Seranton, is the architect. 

Plans are being drawn for a nine 
story bank and office building for the 
Warren Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Warren, Pennsylvania. 








A new bank building to cost $20,000 
is planned to be erected in the spring 
for The St. Michaels National Bank of 
St. Michaels, Pennsylvania. 








The First Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Derby, Pennsylvania is erecting a 
new bank building. 








Simons, Brittain and English, of 
Pittsburgh, are the architects for the 
new one story bank building to be 
erected for the Bloomsburg National 
Bank, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
structure will be 42x66 feet of limestone 
and brick construction. 





Plans are being drawn to make altera- 
tions to the First National Bank of 
Chateaugay, Chateaugay, New York. 
Thirty thousand dollars will be invested 
in making these improvements. 


A new bank building will be erected 
for the Cataract National Bank, Niagara 
Falls, New York. The structure will be 
50x93 feet, of brick with limestone ex- 
terior trimming. 
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eAn Invitation 


RIGHT prospects mark the opening of the New Year. The business 

horizon is aglow, for fundamental conditions never were sounder. 
Building construction will continue in large volume. Steady growth of the 
nation makes this inevitable. Builders are anticipating their 1925 needs. 
During the next two months thousands will visit the famous Limestone 
district. When the quarry pits are roaring, the Bedford-Bloomington 
countryside becomes a vast panorama of engineering skill. The scarred 
hills of natural stone are an irresistible fascination. 


From French ‘Lick Springs, the Land of Stone can be reached in a 
single hour. Motorists use the Dixie Highway for Bedford and Blooming- 
ton, which are midway between Indianapolis and Louisville. 


Every prospective builder should make this trip a part of his New 
Year schedule, for it combines business, education and pleasure. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
BEDFORD, INDIANA 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 


BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


QUESTION NO. 1. What kind of 
elevators are installed in the new Stan- 
dard Oil Building in New York City? 

ANSWER. The elevators installed 
in the new Standard Oil Building are 
manufactured by the Otis Elevator 
Company and are the latest develop- 


ment in elevator construction. The 
micro-leveling device and the multi- 


voltage control have been used consid- 
erably in the past few years. Auto- 
matic door opening and closing devices 
have also been installed in many of the 
later elevator installations, but these 
elevators in the Standard Oil Building 
have what is called “Signal Control,” 
which is an advance in the control of 
elevators, and this is the first installa- 
tion, although experimental installations 
have been in operation previously. 

The particular advantage of the Sig- 
nal Control System is that the operation 
of the elevators becomes as nearly auto- 
matie as is possible, and the safety of 
operation is at its maximum. The usual 
up and down buttons for signaling 
are provided in each of the hall- 
ways. These buttons directly actuate 
the elevator machinery and automatic- 
ally stop the next car in the indicated 
direction, level with the landing. When 
the last waiting passenger has entered 
the ear, the guard, by pressing a button 
or moving a small lever, initiates the 
closing of-the hatchway door and car 
gate, which then automatically closes, 
and the elevator starts automatically as 
soon as they are closed and not before. 
The car then proceeds to the next land- 
ing which has been engaged for a stop 
by the pressing of an operating button. 
The car slows down quickly and stops 
level with the landing; the car gate and 
the hatehway door opening automatic- 
ally. ° 

Acceleration, running at full speed, 
and retardation are accomplished auto- 
matically in the minimum time and so 
smoothly that the passengers feel no 
unpleasantness. Passengers entering a 
ear tell the guard the numbers of the 
floors at which they intend to alight. 
The guard presses the corresponding 
buttons. This insures an automatic stop 
at the corresponding landings. In ease 
the car is full the guard ean cut out 
the hall stops by pressing a by-pass 
button. 

Under this signal system of control 
it is possible to provide an automatic 
scheduling device; thus preventing a 
number of elevators from getting very 
close together and delaying service. The 
automatic schedule device transfers hall 
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stops automatically from a lagging car 
to the next ear following—thus obtain- 
ing automatically the maximum service 
at all times and eliminating entirely 
the loss of service due to the necessity 
of holding ears at the terminal landings. 
It also eliminates the complaint that the 
ear failed to stop due to carelessness 
of the operator, as with signal control, 
hall stops are always transferred to the 
next car thereby making it impossible 
for the car to pass a landing without 
stopping, and when the car stops the 
doors will open and the car cannot leave 
until the doors are closed. 

The function of the operator under 
this system becomes that of a guard 
only, since the operation of the elevator 
is automatic entirely. He directs to 
floors and offices and initiates the door 
closing; in general devoting himself to 
assisting the movement of passengers 
when transferring at landings. The 
former duties of an elevator operator 
are entirely lacking in connection with 
this Signal Control System of elevator 
operation. 

QUESTION NO. 2. Should an ar- 
chitect expedite materials in connection 
with work he is employed to supervise? 

ANSWER. To fully perform his 
function, an architect should organize, 
equip, and operate his business so as to 
render complete service in the produc- 
tion of plans and specifications, and to 
furnish complete and detailed super- 
vision. On the other hand, the general 
contractor, where work is awarded to 
general contractors, is paid for expedit- 
ing materials coming under his con- 
tracts but it is generally not usual for 
the general contractors to provide the 
service for which they are paid, and 
the architect should be willing and cap- 
able, whenever the occasion demands, 
to assume the duties of expediter. If 
he will not, or cannot, he is not working 
for the best interests of his client. 

QUESTION NO. 3. Why is it eus- 
tomary to finish toilets in white? 


ANSWER. In the past, for a con- 
siderable number of years, a white color 
has beeen considered more sanitary, 
probably because dirt and dust are 
more easily seen. There seems to be a 
general desire at the present time to use 
other than white colors in toilets. This 
has probably developed from the fact 
that many of the whites used are of 
different shades, some toilet fixtures be- 
ing, for example, a cold blue white, 
others being a warmer yellowtsh white. 
When one purchases toilet fixtures at 
one place, towel rods, shelves, ete. at 


another place, and tiling at still another 
place, when the wood finish is painted 
with white enamel of still another shade 
of white, the final result, with many 
different shades of white, has not been 
very satisfactory to many people. 
Therefore, there seems to be at the pres- 
ent time a slight inclination to using 
other than white materials for sanitary 
purposes. 

QUESTION NO. 4. Why do some 
banks have two telephone systems? 

ANSWER. In some cities there are 
two telephone systems and it would only 
be natural for the banks to have both 
systems installed in their bank. The 
question, however, we believe refers to 
the two independent systems which 
some banks have; namely one system 
for outside calls and one system for 
intercommunicating service within the 
bank. It is desirable that the larger 
banks have these two in order that the 
various departments of the bank can 
communicate with each other without 
possible leakage which might result 
from this intercommunication if the 
same system should be used as is used 
for calling outside of the bank building. 
Also, is saves much time in obtaining 
information. For instance, if a. bank’s 
customer should eall an officer by phone, 
requesting information regarding his 
account, the officer could communicate 
with that department which has the in- 
formation desired without cutting off 
the customer from the outside line and, 
in taking a moment or two to obtain 
the information, a customer is not held 
on the end of a dead line, and the 
officer can carry on a general conversa- 
tion with the customer while his assist- 
ants are obtaining the information 
which the customer has requested. 

This is not only the quickest way of 
obtaining the information but it is also 
the most satisfactory way of handling 
the client and in many eases it has 
meant the difference between a satisfied 
customer and a dissatisfied customer. 
It is most objectionable, when informa- 
tion is requested, to have to hold a line 
and not be certain whether you are still 
connected with the bank or not, and 
each second of waiting under these con- 
ditions seems like minutes. 

QUESTION NO. 5. What are the 
advantages of the quantity survey sys- 
tem? 

ANSWER. Under the usual condi- 
tions of estimating work for buildings, 
it is customary for each contractor, who 
is invited to prepare an estimate to 
spend considerable time, and, therefore, 
money in taking off the quantity of the 
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various materials which must be used. 
If there are six contractors figuring 
the work, each one takes off the quanti- 
ties and prepares his own schedules and 
lists of quantities, dublicating one piece 
of work six times. This is, naturally, 
expensive and in the long run the 
people who pay for the cost of building, 
pay for this duplication in estimating. 
It is proposed by the quantity survey 
method that one competent authority 
be employed by the owner for prepar- 


ing a schedule of the quantities of the | 
materials; this to be sent to each con- | 


tractor who is reqyested to figure, and 
he will place his prices against the vari- 
ous items under this schedule, and make 


up his proposal in accordance therewith. | 


This system is not used to any very 
great extent. It most certainly has its 
advantages, but until its value can be 
clearly proven to contractors and own- 


ers, or until it comes into more general 


use, it would seem as though the owner | 


was only taking upon his shoulders an 
additional expense to use this system. 
Also, it is just as possible that one tak- 
ing off a survey of materials may make 
a mistake. In any event, it would seem 





as though the owner would pay the | 


eost and, therefore, up to the present 
time the system has not developed to 
any great extent, although many con- 
tractors employ it because it has been 


shown to be a less expensive form of | 


estimating for them than to employ on 
their payroll at all times the number of 
estimators required under the old sys- 
tem. This, therefore, recurs to the 
owner’s benefit. This system is used 


much more in England than in this | 


country and ean be used at any time | 


by any owner if he so desires. 


Many contractors, however, feel that | 
even though they might obtain a quan- | 


tity survey, which was paid for by the | 


owners, they would check it over by 


taking off their own quantities;—so | 
that with this thought in their minds it | 
would seem only an additional expense | 


to the owners. All admit the idea is 
most excellent but it has not up to the 


present time developed to any great 


extent. 

QUESTION NO. 6. How may we 
determine the best type of heating plant 
for our building? 

ANSWER. In asking the above 
question the statement was also made 
that the questioner had been talking 


the matter over with several different . 


heating concerns and that he had re- 
ceived several different kinds of advice, 
each one of which seemed to have at 
least one logical reason for recommend- 
ing a particular type of heating system. 

This situation is one which confronts 
architects and owners generally and one 
which it is sometimes very hard to de- 
cide. Our recommendation would be 
that we would ask these same heating 
contractors to name three heating and 
ventilating engineers whom they would 

(Continued on page 76) 











Dallas, Texas 


A TALL office building with a 
banking room on the ground 
floor has the double advantage of 
every dignity on the street level 
and having customers to the bank 
in the upper stories. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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REDUCING NOISE IN THE 
BANKING ROOM 
By J. K. Mazer 


OISE is waste. Quiet conditions for 

offices and other departments of a 
bank pay dividends daily. Quietness 
also lends comfort and an element of 
elegance and refinement not present in 
a highly reverberating room. 

Why must we pay more attention to 
this factor today than in the past? The 
tendency is to make modern buildings 
more fireproof, employing harder ma- 
terials of construction with very low 
sound absorbing value. This gives rise 
to increased reverberation. The increas- 
ing use of labor saving machinery in 
banks multiplies the sources of sound. 

How can the acoustical condition of 
a room be scientifically regulated? The 
remedying of defective acoustics and the 
regulation in advance of construction 
has been reduced to practice and is a 
purely scientific matter, with its basis 
in mathematics. There need be no un- 
certainty as to methods or results. We 
shall state briefly something of the 
technieal side of this important problem. 

The prolongation of a sound after it 
is produced is known ‘as reverberation. 
In the process of decay a sound is 
repeatedly deflected from surface to sur- 
face, traveling at the rate of about 1120 
feet, per second, losing a small amount 
of the energy at each impact until] the 
sound is no longer heard. It is not 
uncommon for this residual sound to 
continue in some rooms as long as four 
and five seconds, producing so much 
overlapping of sounds and indistinctness 
in hearing that the degree of discomfort 
is at once noticeably prominent. This 
condition is known as excess reverbera- 
tion. 

By use of the known quantities, such 
as the dimensions of a room, and the 
amount of sound that is consumed every 
time the sound wave strikes one square 
foot of plaster, one square foot of wood, 
or of any other material in the room, 
(values which we know in exact figures, 
or ean find out by testing when we do 
not know), it is possible to compute the 
time any sound will continue in a 
room and to calculate the amount and 
location of the treatment which will be 
required to reduce the duration of the 
sound to a point which will insure quiet- 
ness and comfort. 

The practical application of these 
principles consists in placing on certain 
of the wall and ceiling surfaces fire 
proof materials of high sound absorbing 
value, which treatment does not involve 
any change in shape, design or appear- 
ance. Installations may be made in 
buildings during construction or in those 
already erected. The former is more 
economical. 


The Belmont. Trust Company, Gar- 
field, New Jersey, plans to erect a bank 
building. 
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DEXTER HORTON BANK 
IN NEW HOME 


The new building of the Dexter 
Horton Bank of Seattle, Wash., was 
opened on December 20 with a grand 
opening attended by thousands of the 
Seattle public. The bank’s new home 
is a 15-story structure located on Second 
avenue and occupying an entire block. 
One thousand offices representing an 
area of 250,000 square feet are located 
in the building. The lobby is 56 by 
108 feet in size and is surrounded on 
three sides by high bronze tellers’ cages, 
great glass-front work rooms and rich 
counters of Honduras mahogany. A 
beamed ceiling 45 feet from the floor 
tops the room. 

The entire working quarters of the 
bank have been walled with acoustical 
lining composed of asbestos over 
stretched muslin and as a result, much 
of the outside noise and inside echo is 
eliminated. The directors’ room is 
finished in a deep, burnished, mahogany 
wainseoating and is windowless. Air is 
forced into the room through ventilating 
shafts. 

Construction figures for the building 
show that 27,500 yards were excavated; 
18,309 yards of concrete prepared; 277,- 
835 square feet of cement finish laid; 
and 6,200 tons of steel sashing were 
erected. 

Dexter Horton, Seattle pioneer, pur- 
chased the site of the bank in 1860 for 
$1,000. Today the site and building are 
valued at $4,000,000. 

The Elston State Bank, Chicago, will 
have alterations and an addition made 
to its bank building. This will involve 
an expenditure of $75,000. 

Alterations and remodeling to the 
building of the American National Bank 
of Woodstock, Illinois are planned. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a $250,000 three story 
bank and office building for the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 

A branch bank building of the 
Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, Mich- 
igan will be erected at Linwood and 
Fullerton avenues. 


Interior and exterior remodeling will 
be made to the bank, store and office 
building of the Evansville Morris Plan 
Company, Evansville, Indiana. 

A store will be remodeled into a 
banking room for the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Plans are being drawn for a _ two 
story branch bank and office building 
to cost $70,000 for the Cleveland Trust 
Company in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


IOWA BANK INSTALLS 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


Seott County Savings Bank at Daven 
port, Iowa, recently erected a beautiful 
cathedral chime clock on its bank build- 
ing. This is the first clock of the char- 
acter for Davenport and is a real asset 
to the community, a convenience that will 
be appreciated by hundreds of people 
each day. 


The clock is a magnificent electrically 
illuminated time piece with four dials, 
each three feet square. It is twelve feet 
high, and is attached at the corner of 
the bank building at a height of about 
20 feet above the pavement. A master 
clock inside the bank controls the move- 
ments and correct time is assured. 
Every minute the hands of the clock are 
sent forward by electricity through the 
master clock. 


Aside from the artistic construction, 
the clock is equipped with Westminster 
Chimes which sound every quarter hour 
and may be heard throughout the entire 
business section. Each quarter hour is 
sounded with a different musical com- 
bination. At quarter past the hour, 
four strokes Westminster peal; at half 
past the hour, eight strokes—cathedral ; 
at three quarters past the hour, 12 
strokes—reveille; at the full hour, 16 
strokes, Westminster Chimes, followed 
by the striking of the full hour. The 
chimes are so sweet and mellow, that 
every time they peal one imagines he is 
standing in the nave of an old cathedral. 


A stone and brick bank building is 
planned to be erected for the Western 


Bank and Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The Citizens National Bank of 
Bellevue, Pennsylvania plans to con- 
struct a bank building on Lineoln 
Avenue. 


The Union National Bank of Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania is having plans 
drawn for the erection of a one story 
bank building which will probably be 
of brick and stone. 

Alterations to an apartment will be 
made into banking quarters for the 
Public National Bank, Brooklyn, New 
York, for which plans are being drawn. 

Plans are being drawn for a two 
story bank building for the Land Title 
Guaranty Company, Camden, New 
Jersey. The new structure will be 
40x110 feet of brick and limestone. 

The Susquehanna Title and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, opened for busi- 
nes December 13th. The bank, which is 
capitalized at $200,000, with $40,000 
surplus, is located at 1611-15 West Sus- 
quehanna Avenue. 
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a 
WE ARE 
Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 


DEPOSITORS problem. 


STATE - : ; 
BANK We are experts in the mechanical equip- 


re ment of a modern bank. 
We bring twenty years of experience to 
your problem in handling contracts and 
contractors. 


We are your agent. 





GJ 
CY 


KIMBALL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS 
BANK 

CuHIcaGo, ILL. 






EVANSTON 
TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 

Evanston, ILL. 





If you contemplate re- 
modeling or construct- 
ing a new building, let 
us give you our pro- 
position. 


WEST SIDE 
NATIONAL BANK 
Cuicaco, IL. 


What Our Service Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and award- 
ing of contracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 








W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BANKERS MONTHLY 


WYANDOTTE SAVINGS BANK 


ONE of the four bank buildings in 

Wyandotte that we have design- 
ed and are now building with our own 
organization under our 
COST” plus “FIXED FEE”’ plan, 
with guaranteed cost limit. 


Write us for information regarding building 
your bank. Expert advice. 





for JANUARY, 1925 








Wyandotte, Mich. 


“ACTUAL 

























HOW VENETIAN BLINDS 
ELIMINATE GLARE 


For large windows such as are us- 
ual in banks, the problem of properly 
shading them without interfering with 
a free cireulation of air is admirably 
met by the use of Venetian blinds. The 
slats can be so tilted as to reflect sun- 
light to the ceiling where it is diffused 
to all parts of the working space mak- 
ing conditions ideal from the stand- 
point of proper lighting. At the same 
time a free circulation of air is assured 
with the windows open and draughts are 
stopped, preventing papers from blow- 
ing from the desks. The blinds can be 
raised and lowered to cover any part 
of the window so as to cope with 
changes as the sunlight becomes 
stronger or less glaring. 

Blinds can be painted or stained to 
match or harmonize with surrounding 
interiors and unlike shades or awnings 
their life is indefinite. They may be 
considered as part of the equipment of 
the bank, the same as furniture, ete. 


The Sapulpa State Bank, Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma has purchased the new struc- 
ture of the First National Bank, which 
failed before it moved into its new 
quarters. The building cost $125,000. 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York opened a new branch at East 170th 
Street and Jerome Avenue. 


Work has started in making the ex- 
tensive alterations and enlargement to 
the Palisades Trust and Guaranty Com- 
pany’s bank building of Englewood, 
New Jersey. The entire present equip- 
ment including the safes, vaults and 
safe deposit boxes will be discarded and 
new ones provided. In January, 1925, 
the Palisades Trust and Guaranty Com- 
pany will celebrate its twenty-third 
birthday. 


The Toth State Bank of South Bend, 
Indiana is now located in its new loca- 
tion the corner of Kimball Street and 
Indiana Avenue. The new structure is 
a two story building. 


Formal opening of the new home of 
the Citizens National Bank of Tyler, 
Texas was held recently. The building 
is eight stories high. 


The First National Bank of Consho- 
hocken, Pennsylvania, opened its new 
building recently. The building is of 
Indiana limestone and eost more than 
$150,000. 


A new two story stucco building will 
be erected at the corner of Texas 
Boulevard and Fifth Street for the new 
home of the First National Bank of 
Weslaco, Texas, recently organized. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


é 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


1438 First National Bank Building 


Bank Builders 
Chicago, IIl. 


A charter has been seabil the Jerico 
State Bank of Jerico, Cedar County, 
Missouri, which will take over the assets 
and business of the Farmers Bank of 
Jerico, which was closed December 26, 
1923. The new bank was formed with 
an authorized capital stock of $10,000 
and a surplus of $2,500. 


Contract has been awarded for a two 
story bank and office building to be 
erected at Easton Avenue, West of 
Union Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri, 
for the Union Eastern Trust Company. 
The building when completed will cost 
$100,000. 


Twelve stories instead of eight may 
be erected by the Louisiana Bank, Baton 
Rouge, La., for its building under con- 
struction. Work is now progressing 
satisfactorily on the building. 


The First National Bank of Lamesa, 
Texas recently completed an addition 
to its building and is putting in a com- 
plete set of new and modern bank 
furnishings. 


At a cost of approximately half a 
million dollars the Franklin Savings 
Bank of New York will make altera- 
tions and erect an addition to its home 
at Eighth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street. 
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Granite 
Bank 
Exterior 





(FRONT) 


—EEE 


E are erecting a new thirteen 

story building for The First 

National Bank at Youngs- 

town, Ohio. In wrecking their former 

building, we are using great care in 

taking down the exterior granite work. 

This dignified, handsome exterior, con- 

sisting of a solid granite front and rear, 

is being stored, and as we have no im- 

Dimensions mediate use for it, it is offered for sale. 

FRONT, width - - - 45' It is in excellent condition and would 
Height, to top of Coping 53! 10" 

Fluted Columns, height 37' 2" Make a wonderful entrance to a new 


Oe a is 





Di t b a m 4! 6". a : ; 
REAR, Width Petgulceaill bank building or a similar structure, 
ie tiie: architecturally correct 
’ tt ; 
Bronze, NoEntrance in rear, 4 fTONt and rear elevation. 


Mellon-Stuart Company 


Contracting Engineers 
Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING 


A year after the opening, the building which 
was supposed to be “on the wrong side of 
Woodward Avenue” was 93 per cent rented* 


By FRANK J. CAMPBELL 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


advertising the moving of the First 
National Bank of Detroit to its new 
there were circumstances which 
complicated the problem. The 19 story 
Pontchartrain Hotel had been purchased. 
It was a famous hotel which had become 
dear to the hearts of many because of 
the agreements which had been reached 
around the tables in its famous bar. 
After the purchase, it had been found 
impractical to remodel the building for 
bank and office purposes, as had been 
planned. The building was, therefore, 
razed, an event pictured far and wide. 


home, 


Detroit, like every city, has a financial 
district. This new site was one block 
away. It happened to be across Wood- 
ward Avenue, a main artery. At the 
time there were other interests in the 
city who had built new office buildings 
containing an abundance of space which 
had not rented. So the story started 
that our bank was “on the wrong side 
of Woodward 

This gossip became a real problem 
but we completely ignored the talk, ex- 
cepting when we met it personally. 
Then it was treated as a joke. 


Avenue.” 


We had an eight million dollar build- 
ing investment to put on a paying basis 
as well as a bank to advertise. Simpli- 
city of style determined upon. 
From the bank standpoint it must not 
be over the heads of the and 
still it must be made to appeal to those 
who might desire to rent some of the 
365,000 square feet of high class office 
space which we had to offer. We, there- 
fore, proceeded to create “atmosphere” 
and to make people want to get into it. 
Our purpose was to make every one in 
Detroit feel that the opening of this 
bank was a city affair and that all were 
welcome to attend. 


was 


masses, 


Our opening was set for a Friday 
night, before the bank itself moved. In 
this way we were able to let the people 
roam at will from the twenty-fifth story 
roof to the bottom of the third sub- 
basement, through the cash vaults and 
all. 

To tell them, we put 90 per cent of 
our effort in newspaper advertising. At 
that time there were four leading dailies. 
Their combined cost was $11.35 per 
column inch. Their combined cireula- 
tion as one paper to every two and one- 
half people in the city. (The state cir- 
culation was considered as being thrown 


* Address before annual Convention of Financial Advertisers Association at Richmond, Va. 


in for good measure.) Getting our 
story across to the public was therefore 
purely a matter of display and copy. 
We knew of no other method whereby 
we could reach as many people, as 
often, for the same amount of money. 
The advertising was scheduled in the 
following order: 
Sunday—One Full Page ...... 168 Ins. 
Tuesday—Four Columns x 15 





Interior of the new building of the First Nation- 
al Bank, Detroit, Michigan 


er Pe eee 60 Ins. 
Wednesday—Five Columns x 18 

SI 5 si srecce aetna Nicer ee 90 Ins. 
Thursday—Six Colums x 20 Ins 120 Ins. 
Friday—One Full Page ...... 168 Ins. 
Sunday—-Three Columns x 15 

RAG Seite ate eps dee Dene eek 45 Ins. 


Monday—5 Columns x 20 Ins ..100 Ins. 


The first page Sunday told of the 
fine, new building and the desirability 
of having a light, airy office therein. 

The Tuesday advertisement was of 
the safe deposit vaults and suggested 
watching the newspapers Friday for the 
opening announcement. 

Wednesday we featured the Fir-t Na- 
tional Company of Detroit, our invest- 
ment division. 

Thursday, the Central Savings Bank 
was the big thing advertised. (The 
Central Savings Bank is under the same 
ownership as the First National Bank.) 

Friday’s page announced that at from 
7 to 10 o'clock that evening the doors of 
the building and bank would be thrown 
open and “You are invited to come 
and help make this a memorable house- 
warming.” 
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HOW WE INTRODUCED OUR 


On Sunday we ran a three column 
by 15 ineh advertisement bidding good- 
bye to Griswold Street, where we had 
been for years and expressing regrets 
for moving away. This particular piece 
of copy caused much comment and was 
copied in general thought by different 
business concerns later. 

The Monday space announced we were 
now open for business in the new home, 
told of the advantages which we offered, 
and solicited both commercial and 
savings accounts. 

A week before the opening an officer 
and the advertising manager made 
several trips through the building to 
determine what route one could follow 
with the latest resistance, keeping in 
mind the crowd returning without con- 
fliction. After the route was established 
the entire distance was placarded with 
300 red arrows printed on white cards 
2 inches high by 10 inches wide, with 
black letters printed over the red, read- 
ing: “Please follow the arrows.” 

In addition, 280 white cardboard signs 
placed in cages, departinents, ete., telling 
of the work done there. On the half- 
acre fifth floor workroom space, wires 
were fastened from pillar to pillar and 
large signs seven feet in width by two 
feet high were suspended. These signs 
told of the work of the entire depart- 
ment and how it related to the interest 


of the individual eustomer. Without 
them the crowd on reception night 


would have become a hopeless mass. 
In addition, they told the story ot 
our bank to everyone who 
Further they assisted materially in 
familiarizing our own organization, which 
consisted at the time of some 600 
employes, with the various departments 
of the bank. 

On Thursday evening preceding the 
opening we gave a dinner in our private 
dining room to the Detroit newspaper 
men, inviting the publishers, business 
manager. The invitations announced it 
as a private showing of the building. 

At each plate was an advance copy 
of a booklet which was to be given away 
the following evening. It told of the 
organization. It was bound in imita- 
tion leather and imprinted in gold with 
the guest’s name, thus serving as a 
place card. With it was another booklet 
giving technical facts about the building, 
its material, construction, ete. These 
booklets supplied the editors with the 
data for the write-ups which they gave 
us during the next few days. 

On Friday afternoon a private recep- 
tion and inspection tour was held for 
the benefit of distinguished people. 
Some 3,000 attended. Each officer re- 
mained at his desk and had a liberal! 
supply of private cigars for any special 
friend who passed. Every invitation to 
this reception was a dictated letter which 
carried the signature, in ink, of an 
officer of the bank. These invitations 


passed. 
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were to the stockholders, state, county 
and city officials, treasurers of large cor- 
porations and members of the Board of | 
Directors. 

The publie reception opened at 7 
o'clock p. M. and continued until 10 
p. M. A eopy of the booklet referred 
to above was placed in the hand of each 
as they entered the main banking floor. 
Newspaper men estimated this attend- 
anee at from 20,000 to 30,000. 

Entertainment from the baleony was 
furnished in the form of choral singing, 
solos and instrumental numbers rendered | 
by our employes. Such melodies as | 
“Auld Lang Syne” were sung. They 
proved to be far more pleasing than 
would have been musie furnished by a 
professional orchestra. The crowd was 
made to feel at home. The Saturday 
papers carried big front page stories 
of this reeeption. 

The Advertising Department had ar- 
ranged with a Weekly News Movie 
Review operator to be on hand for 
photographing the president, the officers 
and the crowds. For two weeks the 
film appeared in 28 of the leading movie 
houses in the city. All] lights were on 
and the effect from the outside was 
impressive. 

Early Sunday morning had _ been 
selected as the time to move the seeur- 
ities and money from the old bank. No 
one knew about it excepting certain 
officers and the police. The advertis- 
ing department, however, confidently sug- 
gested to newspaper friends that it 
might be well for a representative to | 
be around early Sunday morning. They 
took the eue and were on hand with | 
writers and photographers. 

The moving of the $85,000,000 in | 
securities was done in a somewhat 
dramatic ‘manner. Fully a_ hundred | 
policemen were stationed at all points of 
approach for two blocks surrounding 
the building and along the route from 
the old to the new bank. 

The treasure had been placed in 
standard four drawer steel filing cabinets. 
Sticks were inserted through the handles 
down the front and then the cabinets 
were roped. It thus became impossible 
for one to grab a package and run. 
These cabinets were loaded into horse 
drawn moving vans. Two police officers 
with rifles mounted the front seat with 
the driver. The idea was that if bandits 
should make an attack, the police officers | 
would shoot down the horses, thus 
making it impossible to steal the loads 
and drive away: 

Big front page stories with pictures 
appeared the following day. Inciden- 
tally this publicity conveyed the fact to 
the minds of a million people that the 
bank had a lot of money. 

During the past year our bank has 
opened six community branches. The 
newest one will serve as an illustration. 
In it 177 accounts were opened the first 








AN ATTRACTIVE 
' BANKING HOME 


The view below shows the eleva- 
tion of the building of the 
BANK OF EUROPE, located at 
the corner of First Avenue and 


74th Street, New York City. 


THE BANK OF EUROPE 
New York City 


This handsome exterior 
is carried out in 
bronze and limestone. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York _—_‘ Fuller Blidg., Springfield, Mass. 
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For over 50 years we have manufactured 


STANDARD 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


BANK OFFICIAL & 


ARCHITECT 


When designing that new BANK BUILDING be sure and 
have the changeable sign a part of the bronze contract. 





Changeable Signs 
Wood—Brass—Bronze 


Wood and Bronze 
Bank Calendars 


Brushed Bronze Frame— 
erpetual 





1015 W. Adams Street 


35 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK 


Write for Catalogue 
Samples 





day, although it is located in an ordinary 
foreign section. We have practically 
standardized on our method of publi- 
city for these branches. Here, no news- 
paper publicity is used—not even in the 
foreign language papers. 


Definite districts from which we 
expect business around a certain com- 
munity bank are carefully surveyed and 
the number of residences and business 
places ascertained. Large circulars 12 
inches wide by 18% inches high printed 
on enamel paper in three brilliant colors 
and folded to a size 4 by 91% inches 
are distributed to every house and place 
of business in the district. These cir- 
eulars carry large cuts of the branch, 
the main bank, ete. One is distributed 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Bank Draft Labels 
All Colors—Extra Adhesive 


Desk & Grille Name Plates Sealing Wax Stickers a 
Embossed—used instead of Building Directories 


sealing wax 


Willson’s Paper Letters 
Gummed—for all lettering 
purposes 


T & T Service 


T &T Sell-U-Letters 
Self-spacing 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


407 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





at the time of the opening; the second 
with a large picture of the branch man- 
ager, serving as a personal introduction 
to that individual, goes ten days later and 
the third tie-up of the branch, backed 
by the big main office, twenty days later. 

We have found that this highly 
colored pictorial publicity, with sections 
printed in the foreign language of the 
neighborhood, to be most effective in 
its appeal. Window display and lobby 
displays in various branches are also 
used. 


Our building which was supposed to be 
“On the wrong side of Woodward 
Avenue” was a year after the opening 
93 per cent rented—90 per cent is con- 
sidered by building managers as being 


full. 98 per cent of the tenants have 
renewed their leases as they have ex- 
pired. 

Our traffic count in September showed 
16,331 people daily passing through our 
lobby from 8 A. M to 6 P. M. 

In two years after moving, business 
in the Central Savings Bank had 
doubled. Active savings depositors went 
from 32,528 to 66,562 with an increase 
in deposits of from $12,052,754 to $23,- 
468,516. A branch opened in March of 
this year has reached the peak of nearly 
$400,000 in deposits, and this in a neigh- 
borhood where there are four other old 
established branch banks. 


Preliminary plans have been drawn 
for the new bank and office building for 
The Jackson City Bank, Jackson, Mich- 
igan. It will be a twelve story structure. 

Plans have been drawn for the con 
struction of a one story bank and office 
building for the Virginia Avenue State 
Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Price Hill branch bank building 
of the Fourth and Central Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio will be re- 
modeled. Contract has been awarded. 

Five hundred thousand dollars will be 
invested in the nine story bank and office 
building to be erected for the Union 
Savings and Trust Company of Warren, 
Ohio. _ 

Work is to be started soon in making 
the addition to the Merion Title and 
Trust Company’s bank building of 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

Plans are being drawn for the new 
bank building to be erected for the 
Oil City National Bank, Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania. Weary and Alford of Chicago 
are the architects. 

Plans have been drawn for the 
$100,000 bank building for the First 
National Bank, Frackville, Pennsyl- 
vania. It will be a one story structure, 
35x90 feet, of brick and stone. 


A bank building, 50x65 feet, to cost 
$25,000, will be erected for the Coaldale 
State Bank, Coaldale, Pennsylvania, for 
which plans are now being drawn. 


The Fred T. Ley Company of New 
York City, plans the construction of a 
20 story bank, office and salesroom build- 
ing, which will be 175x57 feet. The 
building will be erected at the South- 
west corner 57th Street and Madison 
Avenue. 

Work will start about January 19, 
1925 in making alterations and an addi- 
tion to the Plainfield Trust Company 
and City National Bank building at 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The new $250,000 home of the Broad 
Street Bank Richmond, Virginia, was 
opened recently. The entire space of 
the one story structure is devoted to 
the banking lobby with an aisle 18x90 
feet in the center of the building. On 
either side are 18 banking departments. 
To the right of the entrance is the office 
of the president, paneled in walnut, 
with walnut furnishings. On _ the 
opposite side of the entrance is a large 
and handsomely furnished rest room 
for women. The directors’ room is at 
the rear of the lobby, on a mezzanine 
floor. It is a high-ceilinged room, 
finished in Italian style, with massive 


high-backed Italian chairs and a huge | 
center table. The ceiling is paneled in | 


dark beams and the walls are hand- 
somely decorated. 


The Pacific Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank of Fresno, California, will 
open its new banking quarters January 
Ist, 1925. 


The Merchants and Planters Bank of 


Waynesboro, Alabama, is preparing to | 


erect a new bank building. 


A new twelve story home to cost $1,- 
000,000 will be erected for the Lima 
Trust Company of Lima, Ohio. The 
new structure will occupy the site of 
the present banking building and take 
in the store adjoining. Temporary 
quarters in the Stamets block, West 
Market Street, will be fitted up while 
the present Trust Company building is 
being wrecked and the new home erected. 
It is expected that the new structure 


will be ready for formal opening | 


January 1, 1926. The building will be 
of Bedford stone and brick. The entire 
first floor and mezzanine will be given 
over to banking purposes while the re- 
mainder will be for office suites. It will 


front 75 feet on the Public Square and | 


127 feet on Market Street and will be 
in the form of an L from the second 
story up. The mezzanine floor will be 
arranged for the bookkeeping and 


transit departments as well as the direc- | 


tors’ quarters and rest rooms. 

Work on the construction of the 
Crystal Park branch of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Canton, Ohio, has 


been started. The building is expected | 


to be completed within six months. 


The new banking home of the 
Guaranty State Bank, Robstown, Texas 
was opened recently. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of the Penn Trust Com- 
pany’s new banking home at Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, to cost aproximately 
$600,000. 


A twelve story building will be con- 
structed for the Erie Trust Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, -to cost $1,000,000. 
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MARQUETTE PARK STATE BANK 


Western Ave. near 63rd St. . 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Officers 
WM. BRIETZKE - - President 
MICHAEL MAISEL_ - - Vice President 
B. M. O'CONNELL - Cashier 


J. W. UTESCH, Jr. - - Ass’t Cashier 
Cc. C. DURKIN - Ass't Cashier 


BANK 
SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated 
Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM BURNS, Architects 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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A PLAN THAT WON 


$3,017,000 


In employes’ contest which lasted seven weeks 
in a California bank the teams were desig- 
nated by the names of comic strip characters 


By W. S. TIPTON 
New Business Manager, The Oakland Bank, Oakland, Calif. 


CAMPAIGN conducted by the em- 

ployes of The Oakland Bank of 
Oakland, California, to increase deposits 
resulted in $3,517,000 being added to 
the bank’s deposit account during a 
period of seven weeks. 

A total of 1911 new accounts were 
opened during this period and the em- 
ployes themselves brought in a total of 
$2,612 873. The remainder of the $3,- 
517,000 came as an indirect result of 
the drive. 

The campaign was known as “The 
Fifty Million Campaign” as its object 
was to increase deposits from forty- 
eight to fifty million. The goal was 
not only reached but on the final day 
of the campaign the bank showed a 
total of $52,107,000 in deposits, exceed- 
ing the original goal set by more than 
two million dollars. 

The manner in which the 200 em- 
ployes of the bank were organized and 
the methods used to stimulate interest 
in the campaign throughout its seven 
week’s duration, should be of interest 
to all bank executives. 

A committee of 17 men employes and 
officers was first appointed. R. B. Baker, 


assistant eashier, was named general 
chairman of the eampaign. <A pub- 
licity committee of which W. S. Tipton, 
new business manager, was chairman, 
was appointed. Paul Dorman was 
named chairman of the Points Com- 
mittee. 


After several weeks of preliminary 
organization a banquet for the entire 
force of employes was held and plans 
for the campaign explained. Ten team 
captains were elected consisting of five 
officers and five employes. Each team 
was composed of twenty-one employes. 
Teams were selected by drawing names 
from four hats which contained the 
names of contact men, non-contact men, 
branch employes and women employes. 
Each team captain represented a comic 
newspaper character. This idea added 
humor and a great deal of interest to 
the campaign. 

In order to inject a spirit of com- 
petition and play into the contest, the 
committee in charge decided to run a 
cross continent automobile race from 
Oakland to New York and return. 

A huge map of the United States 
measuring seven by twelve feet was 
installed and on this map were shown 


the Southern Highway from Oakland 
to New York and the Victory Highway 
from New York to Oakland. Moun 
tains, lakes, large cities, detours and 
other interesting points were designated 
on this map. Each team was repre- 
sented by either a toy automobile or 
the vehicle associated with the different 
newspaper comic characters assigned to 
the team captains. For example, “The 
Skipper” was accompanied by his 
Toonerville Trolley. 

Cars were advanced according to the 
number of points scored, an inch on the 
wap being represented by about forty 
points. 

Smaller maps were placed in the 
bank’s branches and depositors were in- 
formed in this way of the 
inade by the various teams 

At the entrance of the main bank 
building was placed a miniature model 
of the bank building, each floor being 
illuminated, beginning with the lobby, 
according to daily inerease in deposits. 
A seaffold bearing the comic characters 
representing each team was moved up- 
ward day by day as the amount of 
deposits grew. This model attracted 
a great deal of attention and brought 
many non-customers into the bank for 
further details. 


progress 


In order to keep interest in the eam- 
paign alive, weekly rallies were held in 
the bank lobby, the workers being ad- 
dressed by officers and directors of the 
bank. Bulletins were issued  semi- 
weekly showing the good work of the 


employes and telling all interesting 
news items concerning the different 


teams or individual workers. A Hal- 
lowe’en party was given in the bank 
lobby as one of the features of the 
campaign. 

Weekly prizes of $50 to $75 were 
given, varying weekly, for the largest 
number of new accounts, the largest 
amount of money, the largest number of 
points, and for other objects, as a means 


of creating keen competition. No of- 
ficer or member of the new business 


department was allowed to compete for 
these prizes. 

There was no house to house canvas- 
sing during the campaign. Every mem- 
ber was given an opportunity to visit 
those prospects whom he thought he 
could induce to become depositors of 
the bank. Every employe brought in 
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at least one account making a record 
of 100 per cent for the working foree. 
The leading contestant brought in 106 
new accounts and the largest amount 
of money by any single employe was 
$53,000. 

At a dinner held following the cam- 
paign, 34 individual prizes were 
awarded to employes. These prizes 
totaled $1100. 

Not more than $500 was spent for 
advertising matter so the inerease in 
deposits was the result of personal 
contact and work on the part of the 
employes. 

President W. W. Garthwaite and 
vice presidents J. Y. Eccleston and A. 
W. Moore took an active interest in the 
campaign and with their talks and help 
were a great inspiration to the employes. 

The date of the campaign was from 
October 14 to November 29. 


The results of the campaign have 
been far reaching and a great number 


of new accounts have come into the 
bank since the closing date. The loy- 


alty to the bank and the spirit exhibited 
during the campaign ean be attributed 
to the close personal contact of the 
officers and employes and the fine fel- 
low feeling demonstrated in the daily 
business procedure. 


MRS. GOFF NAMED ON 
FOUNDATION BOARD 


Mrs. F. H. Goff, widow of F. H. Goff, 
former president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, has been named a member 
of the Cleveland Foundation Committee 
to succeed Miss Belle Sherwin, it was 
announeed recently at the Foundation 
office. She was appointed by Mayor 
Clayton Townes of Cleveland in accord- 
ance with provisions in the articles of 
the institution which was created in 
1924 by the directors of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. The Foundation was 
the first of the “Community Trusts” 
and was the idea of Mr. Goff. It has 
since been copied in more than fifty 
American cities. 

The committee, composed of five 
members, takes the place of the board 
of directors or trustees of similar or- 
ganizations. It is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of distributing the income 
of trust funds which are left for char- 
itable or educational purposes, which 
the original donors may specify or not 
as they choose. 

The present members are Maleolm L. 
McBride, chairman; Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, secretary; Thomas L. Johnson, 
attorney; W. H. Prescott of the Sagi- 
naw Bay Company and Mrs. Goff. 

Miss Sherwin, whom Mrs. Goff sue- 
ceeds, has been a member of the com- 
mittee since it was organized. She re- 
signed her place because of the demands 
of her work as president of the League 
of Women Voters. 
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The Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank of Davenport, Lowa, recently pur- 
chased the Lane building at the corner 
of Third and Main Streets. The bank 
at present occupies part of the lower 
floor of the building and eventually ex- 
pects to oceupy the entire floor. The 
purchase price was announced as $250,- 
000. 


The Fairfield-Atlanta Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, has broken ground 
for a bank and store building. 





The First National Bank of Centralia, 
Pennsylvania, moved into its new build- 
ing on North Locust Avenue recently. 
The building is three stories in height. 


The Citizens State Bank of Langdon, 
North Dakota, which has operated under 
the guaranty of deposits system since 
last October, has reopened for business 
under the name of the State Bank of 
Langdon. 


The investment house of Drumheller, 
Ehrlichman & Company of Seattle, 
Washington, has moved its offices into 
the new Dexter Horton building of that 
city. 

The Carbon Hill State Bank of 
Carbon Hill, Alabama, is now oceupying 
its new two story building. 





The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York plans to 
open a branch office in the Grand 
Central Palace Building, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, on 
January Ist. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
remodeling of the old quarters of the 
Union-Davenport Trust and Savings 
Bank building of Davenport, Iowa, at 
an approximate cost of $55,000. 

On November 9th the old National 
Bank of Spokane, Washington, took 
over the deposits and business of the 
Spokane branch of the Bank of Mont- 
real. The Bank of Montreal is with- 
drawing from the Inland Empire field 
after having operated a branch since 
1903. The braneh had deposits of 
$1,500,000. 





A branch of the Wayne Co. and 
Home Savings Bank of Detroit, Mich- 
igan is planned. 


The bank and office building of the 
First National Bank of Carbondale, 
Illinois will be remodeled. The altera- 


tions will involve an expenditure of 
$50,000. 


Contract has been awarded for making 
alterations and remodeling a store into 
a banking room for the Cherokee Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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OLISHED MINNESOTA PEARL 
PINK GRANITE used as a base course 
offers decided advantages for both large and 


small bank buildings. 


The natural qualities 


of this Granite, combined with our’ service 
and workmanship, provide a foundation that 
will not stain, fade or deteriorate, and a 
surface that is always clean and attractive. 


Uniform Color 


Any Size 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CoO., Inc. 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co, 


COLD SPRING - 


- MINNESOTA 


Cleveland Trust Provides for Growth 


Acquisition of the Anisfield building 
at the northeast corner of E. 9th street 
and Huron road S. E. by the Cleveland 
Trust Co. late yesterday, gives that 
bank the entire frontage on E. 9th 
street between Euclid avenue and Huron 
road, including both corners. 


For a number of years the bank has 
needed more room and the story has 
been current numerous times that it 
would construct a skyseraper. Officers 
said recently that while new building 
for the entire tract was contemplated, 
the work was several years in the future. 

However, the taking over of the Anis- 
field property, following acquisition of 
the MeMillin building on E. 9th street 
and the former Pythian temple and 


Miles theater on Huron road immedi- 
ately adjoining places the Cleveland 
Trust Co. in a good position to have 
plenty of room for years to come with 
present construction, and to build in 
units whenever its officers determine 
the time is ripe. 


Plans are being drawn for a two 
story bank building for the Mechanics 
Building and Loan Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. The structure will be of brick 
with stone trimmings. 


A bank building will be erected for 
the First National Bank, Union Hill, 
New Jersey. It will be a one story 
structure, 50x97 feet, of brick and lime- 
stone, and will cost $100,000. 
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HERE IS ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 05) 
Chances are that all of 
these contractors will name at least one 
heating engineer in common. We would 
then consult this engineer, allow him 
to make a complete and careful study 
of the proposition and submit his re- 
commendation. We would then follow 
out his recommendation. This method 
of proceeding might seem more costly 
but we are quite sure that it would 
seem more costly only in first cost. A 
heating engineer of experience and 
standing in the community has undoubt- 
edly had more and varied experience 
than any one contractor. He will go 
into the particular proposition much 
more carefully than any heating con- 
tractor, with only one thought in view, 
and that the very best heating installa- 
tion to meet the needs of the particular 
problem, and in arriving at his con- 
clusions he will not only have his knowl- 
edge of the particular location insofar 
as climatie conditions are concerned, but 
he will also have the results of his pre- 
vious experience in the community 
‘which can but result favorably insofar 
as the particular problem is concerned. 
QUESTION NO. 7. 
pipes be covered? 
ANSWER. This is a pretty broad 
question and the only way we can an- 
swer it is that in some cases they should 
be covered and in others they should 
not be covered. Some spaces are so 
designed insofar as the heating is con- 
cerned to be heated by the exposed 
piping. To cover the pipes in such 
cases would prevent the proper heating 
of the space. In general, however, 
where the’ piping is not required to 
heat the space through which it passes, 
it is good general practice to cover the 
piping. This question should be set- 
tled in each particular ease by consul- 


reconmiend. 


Should heating 
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Vault 
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one plate. 





N important part of the service rendered by 

the Robert W. Hunt organization is the inspec- 
tion and consultation with the banker, or his 
architect, as to location, size and type of construc- 
tion of vault equipment and ventilation, and the 
inspection of all materials that enter into vault 
construction. 

This includes the supervision of the riveting of 
each course of plates to insure the complete and 
bearing between each and every plate, 
which is so essential from the burglar-proof stand- 
point, and which will insure a wall of virtually 


The cost of this service is not prohibitive and 
will save many 
improper materials. 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 


tation with the heating engineer who 
designs the layout. 


The Treasury Department Office of 
the Comptroller of Currency have 
approved the applications to organize 
the First National Bank of Royal Oak, 
Michigan; The Peoples National Bank 
of Montelair, New Jersey and The First 
National Bank of L’Anse Creuse, Mich- 
igan. The capital of these banks will be 
$100,000, $200,000 and $50,000 respec- 
tive'y. 

The State and City Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia is now 
located in its new skyseraper office build- 
ing at Ninth and Main Streets. 


Hundreds of people visited the new 


banking home of the Bank of Canton, 
Canton, Georgia, which held formal 
opening recently. 

Charters have been issued for the 
organization of the following banks: 


The Roseland National Bank of Chicago, 
Theophilus Schmid, president and Cor- 
nelius Teninga, cashier; The Yardville 
National Bank, Yardville, New Jersey, 
Josiah T. Allinson, president and E. C. 
Axtell, cashier; The National Bank of 


Grey Eagle, Minnesota, George R. 
Christie, president, and Harry Lee, 


cashier; The National Bank of Lewis- 
town, Montana, B. N. Farbes, president 
and P. J. Osweiler, cashier. 

The First National Bank of Empor- 
ium, Pa., celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary during the past month. It now 
has assets amounting to $2,512,965.66. 





The Cooper County Bank of Bunee- 
ton, Missouri, plans the construction of a 
$50,000 brick and stone bank building 
to mature probably in the spring of 
1925. 
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IS YOUR BUILDING ROOM 
WELL LIGHTED 


(Continued from page 60) 
examples of the methods diseussed here 
are shown in the illustrations. 

Now, going a step further, we find the 
even more important problem of provid- 
ing adequate lighting facilities for the 
bank’s working force. This lighting may 
be termed “utilitarian” since its whole 
function is to make easy the many tasks 
requiring close application by employes 
and to do this in a manner designed to 
promote comfort by relieving eye strain. 

Today, few banks erecting new build- 
ings or remodeling their quarters fail 
to provide for the lighting of the tellers’ 
counters by means of reflectors attached 
to the counter screen cornice, and this 
method has largely superseded the more 
archaic green shades and similar devices 
that formerly were suspended beside the 
wickets. <A great deal of eye strain was 
caused by the old equipment, and its 
elimination has resulted in improved 
performance on the part of the bank's 
workers. The same thought applies to 
those other working surfaces throughout 
the various departments. Correct en- 
gineering principles must be applied in 
every case. 


New Home of Richmond Bank 
Completed 
Congratulations are being received b\ 
the State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany Richmond, Virginia, upon the com- 
pletion of its new banking house, one ot 
the most completely equipped as well 

as one of the largest in the South. 

Situated a few minutes walk from the 
Richmond Reserve Bank, and in the 
heart of the financial district of the city. 
the building is one of the most imposing 
structures in Richmond. It is 14 stories. 
with exterior of Indiana limestone. 

The banking house, occupying the 
main floor, contains more than 8,000 
square feet of floor space. It is of 
marble with immense columns support- 
ing the high, ornate ceiling. The bank 
will occupy, in addition to the first floor. 
all of the mezzanine floor, all of the 
third floor, and the basement. 


Controlling interest in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Washtuena, Washington, 
held by W. R. Cunningham, O. H. 
Greene and H. E. Gritman, was pur- 
chased recently by the Union Securities 
Company of Spokane. William A. 
Pearce, who has been cashier and man- 
ager of the bank since its opening, has 
been promoted to be president of the 
institution. Mr. Greene retains his posi- 
tion as vice president and J. M. Booth 
was promoted to be cashier. The three 
men who sold their interests have been 
identified with the bank 
establishment. 
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A new bank is planned for the 
Virginia Avenue State Bank, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





Plans have been drawn for making 
an addition to the First National Bank 
building of Portehester, New York. 


Contract has been awarded to make 
alterations and an addition to the bank 
building of the National Bank of 
Orange Co., Goshen, New York. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of the two story bank building 
for the Bank of Onondaga, Onondaga 
Valley, New York. 

The Oil City National Bank, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, plans to construct a bank 
building. 





Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the bank and office building of 
the First Huntington National Bank, 
Huntington, West Virginia. It will cost 
$450,000 and will be thirteen stories in 
height. JOHN W. PULLEN President 
G. V. UNDERWOOD . Vice-Pres. 

J. R. KNIGHT 












The Georgetown National Bank, 
Georgetown, Kentucky, will remodel its 
bank building to eost about $40,000. 





An addition to the bank building of 
the Jackson Co. Bank, Black River 
Falls, Wisconsin, is contemplated. 





A bank building is planned for 
the Iowa National Bank, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. It will be 22x132 feet, one story 
high, and will cost $30,000. 


DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS 


The Union National Bank of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, is now occupying its 
new six story bank building. The com- 
pleted structure represents an expend- 
iture of approximately a quarter million 
dollars. 






Pau V. HYLAND 
H. FrRepDERIC BECK 
Architects 
ASSOCIATED 





Construction work has started on the 
new addition to the State Bank of New 
Prague, Minnesota. The new addition 
will be 19x56 feet. 


CITIZENS STATE BANK 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





NOW BEING DESIGNED, BUILT AND 
EQUIPPED BY 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 
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| BANK BUILDINGS 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 





From a drawing 
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S. F. DRIVER 
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AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ASSOCIATED | 





The new home of the Decatur branch 
of the Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia was recently completed at a cost 
of $100,000. The building is 40x80 feet, 
built of brick, conerete and steel with 


an imposing colonial front of Indiana 
limestone. 


A one story brick building will be 
erected for the First Savings and Trust 
Company of Derry, Pennsylvania. 


_ The Merion Title and Trust Company 

of Ardmore Pennsylvania is erecting 

anne eee new banking quarters to house a branch 
The A. V. Moore Loan and Trust °f that institution. 

Company, Monticello, Illinois plans to = acne war 

construct a one story bank building 

40x100 feet to cost $100,000. 


The new building of the Atlanta Com- 
mercial Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
completed and is being oceupied by the 
bank. The front of the building is of 
terra cotta and cream face brick. The 
lobby of the bank is finished in Ten- 
nessee pink marble with marble wain- 
scot and an all marble banking screen 
with heavy metal tellers’ wickets. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a two story bank and office 
building for the First National Bank of 
Palatine, Palatine, Illinois. The strue- 


ture will cost $65,000 and will be 33x50 
feet. 


Remodeling and alterations will be 
made to the Brunson Savings Bank, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The First National Bank of Kenmore, 
New York plans to construct a bank 
building. 


The Farmers Bank and Trust Com- 
pany’s building of Cloverport, Ken- 
tucky, is to be enlarged. 


The Monro-Auburn office of The Com- 
mercial Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio was opened recently. 

The bank is located in a new building 
of its own, and will be in charge of 
R. V. Southard. 
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PEACH CREDIT BANK 
FORMED IN SOUTH 


A “Peach Credit Bank,” is being or- 
ganized in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The new bank, which is to be in 
operation sometime during January, 
is said to be the first bank of 
its kind to be established in the United 
States, and will be unique in many 
respects. It originated at a_ special 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Georgia Peach Exchange in Atlanta 
recently. 

Reviewing the record of the exchange 
and of the peach industry in Georgia 
during the past year, leaders in the 
peach industry are said to have desired 
a more flexible form of credit in the 
industry than could be obtained from 
the banks. 

A number of leaders were familiar 
with the formation and management of 
the intermediate credit banks, and the 
question arose: Why not an _ inter- 
mediate credit bank, operating along 
the same general lines, for the peach 
industry ? 

A special committee of local bankers 
made a study of the proposed bank and 
pronounced it feasible. And so the 
plan was unanimously adopted by the 
Georgia Peach Exchange and the direc- 
tors of that organization authorized to 
proceed with its establishment. 

The new bank will aim to do for peach 
growers what intermediate credit banks 
are doing for livestock farmers. 

It will enable the man with a peach 
orchard to borrow money for short 
periods of time—usually for the season— 
on his crop at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest, and at the same time extend 
credit to him two or more years in case 
of a disastrous season. 

This will be to the advantage of the 
intermediate credit bank. At the present 
time the peach grower can borrow on 
his crop for a short period of time, but 
has no extensions granted him. If his 
crop fails, or if a glut in the market 
forces prices down, he is out of luck, 
for the bank will call in its loan to 
him and he is in serious danger of losing 
his entire investment. 

The intermediate credit bank will give 
him credit over a long enough period 
of time so that the failure of one or two 
crops cannot put him out of commission. 

The Peach Credit Bank, as it will be 
called, will be capitalized at $100,000. 
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PANKER 4. FARMER 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS 
OF FARM TENANCY? 


And how bankers must aid in working 
out practical solutions by bringing land- 
lords and tenants together as partners 


By C. A. LOVELL 


HILE the problem of farm tenancy 

in all its  phases—financial, 
economic, and physical—has been with 
agriculture almost from the beginning, 
it is only now becoming an acute 
problem in this country. 

While we were in the pioneer stage, 
and as we emerged from that stage, the 
acquisition of land was an easy matter. 
Few farmers needed to rent, and those 
who continued long to do so were gener- 
ally the less efficient and enterprising. 
Rather than continue renting, the effi- 
cient and progressive fellow simply 
“went out West” and took some land 
for himself. The land available to free 
entry being now about all gone, tenancy 
is on the increase. About 38 per cent 
of farmers in the United States now are 
tenants. 

The conditions existing through so 
many decades caused us to look upon 
farm ownership as normal and tenancy 
as abnormal, but as a matter of fact 
that way of looking at the matter is 
not correct. Tenancy is fully as normal 
as ownership; it is likely to increase 
rather than diminish as the nation grows 
older; and there is not of necessity any 
cause to view the situation with alarm. 

The thing that is necessary, unless we 
prefer to find ourselves and our children 
confronted with actual and not poten- 
tially alarming conditions, is to evolve 
a plan or method of dealing with tenaney 
that will make for better, more per- 
manent, and more stable agriculture. In 
other words, we do not so much need 
less tenancy but we do very much need 
a better kind of tenaney. 


It has heen the fashion to aseribe 
most of the problems of land tenure to 
the war. The depression which followed 
the after-war boom intensified this ques- 
tion as it did many others, but it did 
not create it. Mere readjustment from 
war and post-war conditions, therefore, 
will not cure the situation. Any solu- 
tion that we hope to find will require a 
search much deeper beneath the surface. 


The prime reason a man is a tenant 
in the vast majority of cases is the 
mere fact that he does not have capital 
and credit enough to enable him to 
become an owner. Bankers, being at the 


financial heart of the community, find 
here a matter that offers a good deal 
of food for thought; but it is not the 
purpose of this article to point out things 
the bankers should do to help tenants 
buy land. Some of them need that help, 
no doubt—but the attempts of some 
tenants to buy is one of the causes of 
the present status of tenancy as a 
whole, just as the war time efforts of 
some bookkeepers to set up in business 
for themselves brought disaster to these 
former clerks, grief to their bankers, 
and some costly experience to their 
creditors. 

It does not follow because inost 
tenants lack the capital or credit to 
become owners that tenants always are 
less wealthy than owner farmers. It 
requires a good deal more eapital to be 
a renter in some regions than to be an 
owner in others. 

For example, in Iowa the average 
valuation per farm of machinery and 
livestock (usually owned by the tenant) 
was $4,212 in 1920, which was more 
than the average value of land, build- 
ings, implements, and livestock, for 
farms operated by their owners in certain 
other states. 

Again, a tenant who is well provided 
with equipment and livestock and is free 
of debt may be in much better financial 
condition than a. land “owner” whose 
property is weighted heavily with mort- 
gages. The tenant in this case may be 
actually the wealthier of the two. 


Pure financial problems, therefore, are 
not the only problems to be solved. A 
far greater problem is that of good 
farming as contrasted with poor farming 
—and tenancy as it is practiced over 
wide areas does not make for a per- 
manently stable and prosperous agri- 
culture. 


Only meager statistics have been com- 
piled as to the relation of crop yields 
per acre as between tenants and land 
owners, and from the few figures avail- 
able no definite conclusions can be 
drawn. In some surveys tenant farms 
show a higher average yield, while in 
other surveys the advantage is with 
owners. This question involves too much 
of the inherent capacities of individual 
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farms to submit it to generalities. It 
ean be answered only with reference to 
the particular locality under considera- 
tion. 

Less is left to conjecture, however, 
upon a related point. Tenant farming 
results in less diversification of crops 
than does farming by owners. That 
is an important fact, since diversification 
is one of the measures that ultimately 
results in better farming wherever it 
is practiced. It follows naturally that 
anything tending to hold the land to 
one-crop methods is harmful in the end, 
and tenancy under present methods is 
doing this. 

Still another point is that of livestock 
raising. Tenant farmers are very back- 
ward in the seale of livestock production 
as compared with owner farmers, again 
pointing out a condition that is not 
conducive to stability. 

The part for the banker to play in the 
solution of farm tenancy is that of work- 
ing with both tenants and landlords to 
bring about conditions tending more 
toward stability and balance. 

There are numerous means through 
which he may work, but the one that 
seems to offer the greatest help wherever 
it has been tried is the county landlord- 
tenant conference for considering the 
problems of tenaney as they exist locally 
and for working out practicable solu- 
tions. 

During the period 1912-23 a total of 
36 such county landlord-tenant con- 
ferences were held. Four were in 
Illinois, 26 in Iowa, one in North Dakota, 
one in Ohio, and four in South Dakota. 

The banker should use his influence 
and prestige among individual tenants 
and landlords to induce them to establish 
more the relation of partners, working 
jointly to conserve the resources of the 
farm while making it produce the 
greatest possible yearly income. 

One Kansas bank has gone a long 
way toward working out a plan to aid 
certain tenants. The men who are bene- 
fiting by this bank’s assistance owe 
the institution for borrowed in 
the boom years. 


sulis 


By some means of argument and per- 
suasion the officers of the bank have 
obtained for these tenants lease contracts 
that waive rental for a year. The bank 
pays the taxes on the land for the owner 
that year; and the second season the 
tenant is to give half the crops grown 
as rent. After that, the rental is to 
drop to the rate customary in the neigh- 
borhood, varying from one-fourth to one- 
third. In addition, the bank has gained 
the consent of both parties to the start 
of a joint enterprise in raising live- 
stock on the farms involved. 





See REED’S Outlying 


Bank Plan. 





What 


this amounts to is a sort of 
moratorium for one year, followed by a 
year when the tenant pays somewhat 
more than the usual rental. It is an 
expedient only justifiable because of an 
existing emergeney, but it shows that 


one bank at least has recognized the | 


responsibility it has in the problem of 
tenaney and*is grappling with the ques- 
tion along common sense lines. 

Even where no emergency exists, one 
of the best services a banker in farm 
territory can render toward his cus- 
tomers who happen to be either tenants 
or landlords is to get them together on 
a plane where they can view their rela- 
tions in the light of years rather than 
months. 

My own bank just now is displaying 
in its lobby a poster advertising the 
savings department, the headline upon 
which reads: “Cultivate a Five-Year 
Vision.” That is precisely the thing that 
is needed in this problem of farm 
tenancy. 

A tenant-landlord conference should 
be held in each county, and even in each 
community, as an annual event. And 
nobody is in better position to start 
the ball rolling than the bankers, work- 
ing either as individuals or through 
their local and county organizations. 





The time to begin is now, before tenancy | 


becomes a truly serious problem that 
will demand strenuous measures for solu- 
tion and relief. 

In setting about this task, the banker 


will need to work with various farm or- | 


ganizations that already are functioning, 
such as the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the Farmers Union, the agricultural 
colleges, and the departments of agri- 
culture. 


All of these agencies will be found | 
ready and eager to help. Some will have | 
had experience in similar projects else- | 


where and can bring the knowledge thus 
gained to bear upon the local situation. 
The momentum that the thing will ac- 
quire after it once is set in motion will 
be surprising—or at least it has been a 
matter of surprise to those who have 
tried it.” 

After all, it is not difficult to get 
groups of average Americans to work 
together when a need for such action 
is presented to them. And since tenants 
and landlords are just average Amer- 
icans they respond precisely as would 
be expected. 

The problem of farm tenaney, in other 
words, is one that best can be solved 
by team work, by co-operation, by 
pulling together. 

The banker who e¢an envision his 
opportunities in thus serving his cus- 
tomers and his community will not go 
unrepaid. On the other hand, those 
bankers so luckless as to be in localties 
where tenancy becomes an acute problem 
may find not only that they have failed 
to serve, but have lost heavily in the 
failure. 
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A BILLION 
DOLLAR 
CUSTOMER 


ANADA’S trade 

with the United 
States amounts to more 
than a billion dollars a 
year. Canada buys 
more goods from the 
United States than any 
other country in the 
world except Great 
Britain. 


CANADA 
IS 
PROSPEROUS 


And Canada is grow- 


ing. Her wheat crop, 
for example, has in- 
creased from 55 million 
bushels in 1900 to 475 
million bushels in 1923, 
and even .yet less than 
one-fifth of the arable 
land is under cultiva- 
tion. The opportuni- 
ties for new settlers and 


new capital are un 
bounded. a2 


It will pay to keep a 
friendly eye on this bil- 
lion dollar customer. 


For information about 
Canada write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 





DAVENPORT TAYLOR MEG CO 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 

endars, Building Directories, Name 

plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 


Reed’s Master Plan for 
1925 is now ready. 





Prosperity 
in 1925 


ROSPERITY is in the 

air. By careful plan- 
ning and hard work, the 
next twelve-month should 
bring solid growth and 
substantial success to the 
farmer and those who 
serve his interests. The 
Drovers Banks offer to you 
and your patrons every 
metropolitan banking facil- 
ity——a prompt service sup- 
ported by the seasoned 
judgment of 43 years’ suc- 
cessful business and made 
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personal by friendly con- 
sideration. Let us help 
through 


you in 1925 
Drovers Service. 





ROVERS 


—__— 








NATIONAL BANK =,» 
TRUST& SAVINGS BANK. ss 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
FINANCE CO-OPS 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being loaned to co-operative marketing 
organizations and individual farmers on 
the basis of warehouse receipts issued by 
warehousemen licensed under the United 
States Warehouse Act, reports H. S. 
Yohe of the United States Department 
of Agriculture which is charged with 
administration of the act. 

Among the prominent co-operatives 
using licensed receipts in negotiating 
loans on their stored commodities are 
the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-oper- 
ative Association; the Dark Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association; the 
Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Virginia and the Carolinas; the 
Northern Wisconsin Co-operative To- 
bacco Pool; the South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, 





Louisiana, Arizona, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri Cotton growers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations; the long and short staple 
cotton co-operative associations of Mis- 
sissippi; the Kansas, Southwest, and 
Indiana wheat growers; the Louisiana 
and Arkansas rice growers’ co-operative 
associations; the Pacific, California, 
Montana, and Iowa wool growers’ co- 
operative associations, and the Georgia 
Peanut Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion. 


The act now provides for the issuance 
of warehouse receipts for cotton, wool, 
tobacco, grain, farmers’ stock peanuts, 
late potatoes, broomcorn, dry beans, 
and dried fruit. Any public warehouse- 
men who ean establish to the satisfaction 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
they are trustworthy, competent, finan- 
cially responsible, and have proper 
storage facilities, may be licensed to 
store these products. 
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Many banks accept the receipts as 
collateral without question, Mr. Yohe 
says. The Intermediate Credit banks, 
the Federal Reserve banks, and several 
leading commercial bankers have ex- 
pressed preference for the receipts. 
Co-operative associations which store 
their products with warehousemen 
licensed under the act obtain a preferred 
receipt which gives them a wider field 
of credit and frequently better interest 
rates. 

The receipt is a definite contract 
between the depositor and the ware- 
houseman, showing among other things 
the exact quantity of the product en- 
trusted to the warehouseman, its grade, 
variety, and condition. Any encum- 
brances against the goods stored must be 
clearly shown. The Federally licensed 
warehousemen are subject to examina- 
tion prior to licensing and are under 
constant Government supervision there- 
after, under a plan of supervision 
similar to that used by the United States 
Treasury Department in the supervision 
of national banks. 


WHAT ABOUT SPREAD 
IN FARM PRICES? 


Few things arouse more bitterness in 
the farmer’s mind than the spread be- 
tween the prices he gets for his products 
and the prices paid for the same goods 
by the ultimate consumer. This spread, 
in the case of many products, has in- 
creased in the last decade. Various 
explanations of this fact have been of- 
fered. These explanations, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, are mostly incorrect because 
they are founded on unreliable data. It is 
often charged that the margin between 
prices paid to farmers and prices ex- 
acted from consumers largely repre- 
sents an unfair profit taken by dis- 
tributing agencies. Studies made by 
the department, however, have shown 
that net profits taken by so-called mid- 
dlemen are an insignificant part of the 
total spread. Such profits seldom 
amount to more than five per cent of 
the consumer’s price, and generally they 
are less than five per cent of it. 


It is the cost of furnishing distribu- | 


ting service rather than the profit taken 
by the distributors that widens the 
spread between producers’ and consum- 
ers’ prices. Distribution costs, as a 
matter of fact, generally account for 
about 95 per cent of the spread. This 
has been demonstrated by investigations 
which the department has made to de- 
termine what portion of the retail price 
accrues to each agency in the marketing 
chain in the case of several important 
commodities. It has been shown that 
service costs incurred in the distribu- 
tion process affect consumers’ prices 
much more than those prices are af- 
fected by fluctuations in the farm value 
of agricultural products. A study re- 
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|Get credit for 


‘ - your service 
Make your checks on the 


safety paper which is most 
widely known by the banks 
and public in general. 
Then your bank will get 
the credit it deserves for 


providing its 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 





cently made into the margins and costs 


of the marketing of apples grown in the 
State of Washington affords a typical 
illustration of what makes the farmer 
get so much less for his products than 
the consumer pays. 


This study was based on data col- 
lected from 13 fruit shipping associa- 
tions in the State of Washington, whose 
boxed apples were marketed in the New 
York district. The average retail price 
per box of extra fancy and faney grades 
was $5. Out of this price the grower’s 
portion, per packed box, was only $1.18. 
Moreover, this amount was in no sense 
a net return to the growers. It had to 
cover such marketing expenses as the 
cost of boxes, paper, nails, labor, over- 
head charges, ete., amounting altogether 
to about 40 cents a box. There was 
consequently left to the grower, after 
these expenses had been paid, 78 cents 
a box. From this 78 cents he had to 
deduct all of his expenses of produc- 
tion, which include such costs as pru- 
ning, spraying, irrigating, thinning, fer- 
tilizing, picking, equipment mainte- 
nance charges, hauling to central pack- 
ing houses, taxes and interest on in- 
vestment in orchards and equipment. 
It should be noted too that these figures 
deal only with the best grades of apples. 
Returns to the growers for apples of 
smaller size and inferior grade were 
undoubtedly smaller. 


After every necessary charge is met, 


depositors 

with check-protection. 
Write us for samples of 

National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


TINA 


therefore, the grower’s share of the $5 
which the consumer pays for a box of 
extra fancy Winesap apples in New 
York is pretty small. The important 
question is: Do the other persons en- 
gaged in getting this product to the 
consumer fare relatively better? On 
this point the department does not ex- 
press a definite opinion. It does, how- 
ever, figure out the share of the final 
price which goes to each link in the 
distributing chain, and it throws some 
light on the forces that determine the 
varying shares. 

Thus, the retailer is credited with 
taking $1.87, or 37.4 per cent of the 
total retail price. But this is the re- 
tailer’s gross margin, not his net profit. 
Before realizing a profit, he has to meet 
many expenses. These include moving 
the box of apples from the jobber’s 
warehouse to the retail’ store, clerk hire, 
delivery costs, credit expenses inelud- 


‘ing losses from bad debts, shrinkage in 


quantity or quality of the apples, cost 
of wrapping material, building costs 
such as rent or taxes, insurance, depre- 
ciation, ete, and other items. The 
chief function of the retailer is the 
distribution of boxed apples to con- 
sumers in lots of less than one box. 
Where he must make many sales to sell 
an entire box, his expenses are of 
course increased. 

In the same way the jobber’s margin 
is made up largely of unavoidable dis- 
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For 62 years 
this bank has enjoyed 
- steady growth 


Chicago was a prairie town when this 
bank was founded. 


For 62 years it has grown steadily 


with the growth of Chicago. 


Today more than $65,000,000 of com- 
bined deposits testify to the public 
confidence in this old Chicago bank. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business” 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


Combined Capital,Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $10,000,000 





tribution costs. On the apples covered 
in this study the jobber’s margin was 
49 cents, or 9.8 per cent of the total 
retail price. The wholesaler’s margin 
was 39 cents, or 7.8 per cent of the 
total retail price. The jobber, it is 
pointed out by the department, has 
distinet services to perform in the mar- 
keting of boxed apples. He has to buy 
apples in central wholesale markets, 
transfer them to jobbing centers at his 
own expense, and sell them to retailers. 
Similarly the wholesaler, who buys in 
ear lots and sells to jobbers in less than 
ear lots, has to pay storage charges, 
unloading and _ handling expenses 
charges for delivery to jobbers’ trucks, 
credit expenses, and losses due to 
shrinkage of fruit in cold storage or 
in handling. 

Transportation charges took 80 cents, 
or 16 per cent of the total $5 retail 
price. Shipping organizations’ market 
margins averaged 27 cents, or 5.4 per 
cent of the total retail price. This 
margin included not only the expense 
incurred in assembling and shipping 
apples, but also charges levied by out- 
side agencies for selling functions. 
Service costs, in short, were the main 
eause of price spreads at every stage 
in the process of distribution. 





Plans are being drawn for a bank 
building to cost $65,000 for the Peoples 
Banking Company, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
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SPRING MEETING OF 
A. B. A. COUNCIL 


The annual spring meeting of the 


Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association for 1925 will be 
held at the Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, 


Georgia, April 20 to 23, it is 
N. Shepherd, executive 
manager of the association. 
Special trains from New 
from the Middle West will be 
for the members of the Council which 


Augusta, 
announced by F. 


York and 


arranged 


comprises representatives from each 
state. It is expected that about three 
hundred will attend the meeting. 


HIS THIRTIETH YEAR 
BANK ADVERTISING 
Francis R. Morison, dean of the Na- 
tion’s financial advertising men, is cel- 
ebrating the thirtieth anniversary of his 
entering the banking field. It was late 
in 1894, at the age of 22, that he first 


IN 





FRANCIS R. MORISON 


went to work in a bank and began the 
development of a distinctive type of 
advertising and business building work. 

Mr. Morison’s introduction to bank- 
ing and to new business work for bank- 
ing institutions was in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and it was there that he spent 


82 





the first ten years of his business career. 
In 1904 he removed to Cleveland to 
become auditor and advertising man- 
ager ot the oldest and largest trust com- 
pany in Ohio. His financial advertis- 
ing business soon assumed such propor- 
tions as to require practically all his 
attention, although he maintained his 
active banking relationship for more 
than 16 years. 

Mr. Morison’s service for commereial 
hanks, savings banks and _ trust 
panies is rendered strictly along pro- 
fessional lines, being based upon an- 
alytieal study of each institution’s re- 
quirements. 


coni- 


NAME IRVING-COLUMBIA 
SUBSIDARY BOARD 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York, has announced 


the appointment of an advisory board 
for its out-of-town office in the Wool- 
worth Building. The creation of this 
board, which holds a relation to the 
out-of-town office comparable with that 
of a board of directors, in another step 
in the development of the individual 
completeness in organization of each of 
the 18 Irving-Columbia banking offices 
in Greater New York. 

The out-of-town office is a completely 
equipped banking unit created to 
handle exclusively the business of eus- 
tomers in the United States outside of 
New York City. The membership of 
its advisory board includes W. C. 
Bradley, president of the W. C. Brad- 
lev Company, Columbus, Ga., and chair- 
man of the board of the Coea-Cola 
Company; Edward H. Clark, vice pres- 
ident of the Cerro de Paseo Copper 
Corporation; Frank J. Hale, vice pres- 
ident of the Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, 
Mass.; Harold A. Hatch, vice president 
of Deering, Milliken and Company, 


Ine.; William H. Hubbard, of William 
Skinner and Sons, Holyoke, Mass.; 


John W. Morey, president of the Morey 
Mercantile Company, Denver, Colo.; 
Willis G. Nash, vice president in charge 
of the out-of-town office; Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of the Irving-Colum- 
bia Board; Arthur Sachs, of Goldman, 
Sachs and Company; Alfred H. 
Swayne, vice president of General 
Motors Corporation; and Harry E. 
Ward, president of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. 


Notable Growth of St. Louis Bank 


The National Bank of Commeree, St. 
Louis, has recently attracted consider- 
able attention to its record by two 
pieces of advertising which have had 
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distribution throughout the country. 
The advertisements show that in the 


past vear the bank has enjoyed a gain 
of $22,189,451 in deposits. Since 1899 
dividends of $26,460,000 have been paid 
to the stockholders of the institution. 
These outstanding achievements bespeak 
the confidence which St. Louis and its 
territory have in the National Bank of 
Commerce, now in its sixty-seventh 
vear. 

Banker is Successtal as Playwright 

Toledo boasts a rare combination ot 
talent in the person of Edward Ham- 
mond Cady, well known president ot 
the Commerce Guardian Trust and Savy 
ings Bank. Mr. Cady is the “Edward 
Hammond” who with Max Marein is 
co-author of “Badges,” Broadway's 
newest comedy-hit. The play has re 
ceived the enthusiastic endorsement of 
New York ecrities and seems well on its 
way to success. 





EDWARD H. CADY 


Mr. Cady wrote the play about two 
years ago during some spare time. 
When he had finished it, he sent it to 
his friend, Jules Hurtig, well known 
New York producer who sponsored 
“Just Married” and many other hits. 
Mr. Hurtig gave the play its trial in 
Newark, N. J., then returned it to New 
York for a few minor changes. Sug- 
gestions were sent to Mr. Cady, who 
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was too busy to make them, and asked 
that Mr. Hurtig seek help elsewhere. 
Marcin, author of “Silence,” Broadway’s 


biggest melo-dramatie success of the 
season, was called in and made the 


changes, thus participating in the tri- 
umph. 





Parlette Returns From Europe 
The genial individual in the picture is 
Ralph Parlette who is known to bankers 
from coast to coast for his speeches 
which have inspired and delighted many 














RALPH PARLETTE 


a bankers gathering, his thrift com- 
pelling booklets which are distributed 
by a number of banks, and his books, 
which include “The University of Hard 
Knocks” and many others. 

At the program for its friends which 
was staged recently by the Union Trust 
Company in Chicago, Mr. Parlette was 
the principal speaker of the evening. 
In his talk, among other observations, 
he touched on his impressions of 
Europe, from which he returned recently. 


Guardian Bank, Cleveland, Celebrates 
30th Birthday 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland, celebrated its thirtieth birth- 
day December 10. Its eighth branch, 
located in Cleveland Heights, was 
opened on Wednesday, and on the next 
night directors, members of the auxil- 
iary board, officers and representatives 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, the State Banking Department 
and correspondent banks were guests 
of the bank at a dinner. 

New Officers of Reliance State 

F. O. Birney, president of the Re- 
liance State Bank, Chicago, announces 
the appointment of J. D. Utendorfer 
as vice’ president in charge of the 


publicity and new business activities of 
the bank, and Philip W. Kniskern as 


manager of the real estate loan depart- 
ment. 
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Library Bureau recommends 
our reflector No. 847A as 
standard equipment. So 
equipped, any desk is de- 
pendent of local lighting 
arrangements and can be 
placed as desired. 








| How Is Your Card 
\ Ledger Desk Lighted? 


N a little pamphlet recently issued, 
you can read how with our cooper- 


of the cards. 
How we solve the problem is shown in 
the illustrations. 


It is indicative of the many we are continually 
asked to solve 
is at your service at any time you require it 


J.P FRINK Inc. 
24th Street and 10th Ave., 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Our half century of experience 


New York 

















HOTZE JOINS NATIONAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


R. E. Hotze, Jr., for the past four 
Years assistant cashier and advertising 
manager of the Planters’ National 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia, has resigned 
that position to become vice president 
of the National Service Bureau, Ine., 
a financial advertising ageney of New 
York and Chicago. His resignation be- 
comes effective January 10. 

Mr. Hotze will be in charge of the 
South Atlantic states, covering the 
banking institutions in the fifth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. He will retain 
his home in Richmond where he is active 
in business and social life of the city. 
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As vice president of the Financial Ad- 
vertising Association of America, he 
was prominent in the work of bringing 
that body to Richmond for its 1924 
convention in October. He has been 
active in the banking business for. 16 
years, having been associated with the 
Seaboard National Bank of Norfolk, 
Virginia, and the First National Bank 
of Richmond previous to his associa- 
tion with the Planters’ National Bank. 


Ira M. DeLong is now president of 
the Mercantile Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Boulder, Colorado, sueceeding the 
late W. L. Armstrong. R. W. Loslyn, 
cashier, was made vice president and 
J. Perry Reynolds, cashier. 












HEN the great business expansion 

of this country began only the 
wealthy thought of investments, stocks 
and bonds. But such is not the case 
today. The great need for additional 
capital has caused a wide diversification 
of investments and investment oppor- 
‘tunities have been extended to every- 
one who has a savings account or a sum 
of money available. 

This condition has brought with it an 
important problem and_ responsibility 
to banking institutions in every com- 
munity. The banker of today knows 
that his depositors are being ap- 
proached with “investment opportu- 
nities” on every hand. Bond houses are 
sending their representatives into the 
cities, villages, and farming communities 
all over the country. Magazines and news- 
papers attractive advertisements 
encouraging savers to take advantage 
of the profitable interest returns of- 
fered by the securities the advertisers 
have to sell. It must be admitted that 
a large percentage of the offerings ad- 
vertised in our magazines and papers 
are worthwhile. But in addition to 
representatives of reliable institutions, 
our depositors are being approached by 
the glib “stock” salesmen with his tales 
of riches over-night and the clever word 
artist who, in spite of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, puts his fanciful schemes be- 
fore the people by use of the mails. 
Mr. Banker has checked up this 
situation with his withdrawals. 

The progressive banker of today, as 
the financial guide and counsellor of his 
depositors, knows that it is his respon- 
sibility and duty to take a position of 
leadership in such important and vital 
economic movement as_ investments. 
Unless he ,assumes an active responsi- 
bility and leadership in this direction 
he will find that his bank will be injured 
by the diversion of funds from wise 
and profitable channels to unwise and 
worthless get-rich-quick speculations. 

The banker knows that his depositors 
are going to make a certain number of 
investments anyhow and he feels rightly 
that the hank might as well handle this 
business as someone else. It is evident 
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DEVELOPING A BANK 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Sales and promotional efforts should receive 
careful attention in order to make the depart- 
ment a vital part of the bank’s activities 


By IVAN D. CARSON 


Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Co., Chicago 


that there is a larger field for building 
up business of this sort in the smaller 
communities that are not directly served 
by reliable investment houses. In fact 
the tendency is towards a time when 
banks in every community will act as 
retailers of securities in the same way 
that the local grocer retails groceries. 
This will make it possible for the big, 
reliable issues put out by large invest- 
ment houses to find a much wider dis- 
tribution to the people, without the 
slow and costly process by which such 
securities sometimes work their way 
into the hands of the ultimate investor. 

Because of the confidence enjoyed by 
the bank in every community it should 
he possible for it to attract capital 
which could not be reached through any 
other means. Careful guidance through 
its bond department will enable the 
bank to deflect large amounts of capital 
from being invested in wildeat schemes 
which so often find their readiest field 
in rural communities. 

The old saying “Well bought is half 
sold” applies with particular emphasis 
to the investment business. If the bond 
department is going to perform a real 
service for customers, it should have on 
hand a supply of high grade securities 
to offer. Many banks follow the policy 
of buying securities for the bank’s aec- 
count and then reselling them through 
the bond department. This is a step 
along the right line. It enables the 
bond department to handle the same 
type of high grade securities that are 
used for the investment of bank funds. 
This is a selling argument which will 
appeal to the conservative investor. 

In the preliminary organization of 
the bond department some decision 
should be made as to the general type 
or types of securities which the bank 
wishes to offer. This consideration 
takes on double importance because in 
recommending and offering a security 
for sale the bank is tacitly placing its 
stamp of approval on that security. 
The customers of a bank look to it for 
wise financial counsel and advice and it 
is only natural that they will place a 
great deal of confidence in the bank’s 





advice regarding securities. 

In this connection the banker will 
naturally consider the permanence of 
his business. He is in business to stay. 
In many eases his bank has enjoyed the 
confidence of several generations in the 
community. The banker is not in the 
same position as the traveling salesman 
who is not a part of the community and 
is out and in according to the train 
schedules. 

It is not within the of this 
article to recommend the type of secur- 
ities the new bond department should 
offer. It can be pointed out, however, 
that the bond department should, in 
general, be guided by the same prin- 
ciples as the commercial department. 
That is, securities with which the oper- 
ating head of the department is not 
familiar should not be bought for sale. 
The commercial department does not 
loan money to a business venture with 
which it has no familiarity or know- 
ledge. In the same way the buyer. for 
the bond department should not con- 
sider securities, no matter how fancy 
their names may be unless he is familiar 
with them. 

If the size of the bond department 
warrants, the buying function may be 
separated from the sales end. Experi- 
ence has shown that this is very often 
advisable. The buying should be super- 
vised by an official who is qualified to 
handle this important job. 

The writer has in mind a bank in a 
small community in northern Illinois 
where the president, who is no longer 
very active in the actual operation of 
the bank, does all the buying for the 
bond department and the selling is 
handled by another official. The pres- 
ident of this bank feels his responsibil- 
ity very keenly and has made a careful 
study of the security market and buys 
with extreme caution. A very profit- 
able bond business is the result of this 
bank’s activity in the investment field, 
and it is safe to assume that this com- 
munity did not have a very large part 
in swelling the half billion dollars lost 
last year in worthless speculation. 

Experience has shown that it is well 
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to have a general line of several secur- 
ities to offer. This enables the bond 
department to furnish its clients with 
a diversified list of holdings. In fol- 
lowing this policy the new bond depart- 
ment is encouraging its clients to follow 
the conservative policy of diversifying 
their investments. The classes of sound 


safe bonds available now make this 
possible. There are good industrials, 
utilities, real estate, and municipal 


bonds, in addition to Government and 
farm loans which the bond-buyer can 
choose from in order to have an attrac- 
tive line of securities to offer his in- 
vestors. 

The extent of the sales activities of 
a bank’s bond department will depend 
upon the size of the community, the 
size of the bank, and upon whether or 
not the new department will limit itself 
to filling orders when customers are in 
the market, or follow the practice of 
going out and building up a demand. 

In order to make the bond depart- 
ment a vital part of the bank’s activity, 
however, the sales and promotional ac- 
tivities should receive careful attention. 

If it is decided to make the bond 
department a live part of the bank. 
the sales people should be chosen with 
a great deal of care. Bond selling is 
not a hit and miss proposition. It is a 
profession, and one would not be far 
wrong in stating that it requires a 
higher degree of intelligence and a 
wider breadth of general business in- 
formation than any other type of sell- 
ing. The bond salesman is in reality 
an investment counsellor and the per- 
sons chosen to carry on this important 
work of the bond department should 
be able to fulfill this important require- 
ment. 


After the sales foree of the bond 
department has been decided upon, 
then should follow an intensive training 
in general securities and selling meth- 
ods. This work ean be carried on in 
conjunction with the everyday work. 
Such books as Jordan on “Invest- 
ments,” Lagerquist’s “Investment An- 
alysis,” Chamberlain’s “The Principles 
of Bond Investments” and Babson’s 
reading course on “Selling Securities” 
are valuable aids. 

In addition to technical information 
regarding bonds and investments the 
salesman should receive thorough in- 
struction in the policies of the bank 
and the bond department. House pol- 
ieies are important in this line of work. 
You do not want your salesmen to mis- 
represent your bank to its own cus- 
tomers and that is very easy to do with- 
out any wrong intention on the part of 
the salesman in security selling. Your 
salesmen should have a clear under- 
standing of your bank policy in such 
important questions as repurchase, 
guaranty, ete. Much ill-feeling can be 
eaused unless there is a clear under- 
standing on the part of the customer 


An Investment Service 
for Bankers 


HE distribution of high grade securities 

has become one of the important func- 
tions of the modern bank. Surveys made 
during the past two years have convinced 
us of the fact that more and more are bank- 
ers coming to appreciate the importance of 
bond departments as a regular part of their 


service. 


Ever ready to co-operate with the bank- 
ers in the proper handling of investment se- 


curities, we have organized a Bank Service 
Department where all of the banker’s in- 
vestment problems will be given expert 


attention. 


Bankers are invited to avail themselves 
of the service our bank service men are 


ready to give them. 


Write for pamphlet outlining the scope 
of our Investment Service for bankers. 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


1st Wisc. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


on these and many other facts in con- 
nection with the sale of securities. 

If the community is large enough it 
might be well to have a saleslady in 
the bond department. Many of the 
banks in our larger cities have sales- 


‘ladies. in the bond departments and re- 


sults have justified what may seem to 
some a rather radical departure from 
the traditional ideas of security selling. 
Women trained in bonds and _ invest- 
ments make excellent financial advisors 
for the women investors in the com- 
munity. 

Making a suecess of the new bond 
department is largely a matter of edu- 
eating the bank’s customers to bond- 
buying and to come into the bank when 
they are considering an investment. 
This ean be accomplished by regular 


118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 





mailings to the bank’s customers, en- 
elosing folders and educational liter- 
ature with statements ete., and by ad- 
vertising in the local papers. 

The local banker is in a most advan- 
tageous position in this respect. He 
knows the people in his community who 
should be buying good bonds and he 
is in a position to counsel them wisely. 
A wise conservative policy along these 
lines will create new friends for the 
bank and increase deposits. Investment 
is the natural step after saving. The 
savings idea is brought home more for- 
eibly to an individual after he has pur- 
chased a bond and is receiving interest 
payments regularly. “Work to Save— 
Save to Invest” illustrates the close tie- 
up between the savings department and 
the bond department. 
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In order to faciliate the work of the 
bond department a certain amount of 
clerical work is necessary. In the first 
place there should be an accurate record 
of bonds sold to individuals. Each 
customer of the bond department should 
have a “holding card” on which should 
be noted the issue sold, the amount of 
the interest rate, interest dates 
and maturity date. This record should 
be kept in addition to the regular book- 
keeping record of 
It furnishes the sales people with valu- 
able information and enables you to 
keep in close touch with the holdings 
From this 
record you know when each customer's 


bond, 


daily transactions. 


of each of your investors. 


interest is coming due and in what 
amount. On this basis new savings ac- 
counts can be solicited. Also such a 


record tells you when your customers’ 
bonds mature and with this informa- 
tion you ean solicit reinvestments. 

Cashing coupons, handling matured 
bonds and registering bonds, transfer- 
ence of ownership, are natural 
functions of a well organized bond de- 
partment and enable the bank to give 
its investors a high degree of efficient 
investment service. 

In the larger bond departments ar- 
rangements can be made for a statisti- 
eal department and a service depart- 
ment to give inquiring investors and 
prospects information on investment 
subjects. 


ete¢., 


A Distinctive 
Bank Service 


is available here. 


Banks, corporations, and 
individuals that deal with 
us find many co-operative 
advantages and many 


special departments for 


service. 


We take just pride in the 
large number of banks that 
use us as a correspondent 
and employe our facilities 
in distributing their checks 
on outside points. 
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BOND MARKET SCORES A 
RECORD ACHIEVEMENT 


(Continued from page 24) 


The decline in produetion among our 
industries, the inerease in our gold 
supply from trade relations with other 
countries, and the great improvement in 
our agricultural — situation—resulting 
from better crops and higher prices— 
all have had a marked effect on interest 
rates. In industrial centers, commer- 
cial banking institutions encountered a 
sharp decrease in the demands for 
loans, while deposits rose. In agricult- 
ural communities, farmers have been 
able to liquidate at least a portion of 
their indebtedness to the banks. As a 
consequence, the banks throughout the 
country entered the market actively for 
investment in addition to the large and 


steady demand for investment from 
other institutions ineluding insurance 


companies, trustees of estates, trust com- 
panies and individual investors. Cor- 
porations also entered the market in 
order to employ temporarily idle ae- 
cunulations of working capital, with the 
result that October and November in- 
dicated one of the most active months 
of bond trading in the history of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Great as our borrowings for the year 
have been, the ease with which they 
have been met is even more remarkable. 
From the moment the successful distribu- 
tion of the $150,000,000 Japanese loan 
in February was accomplished there has 
been no lack of confidence in the secur- 
ities market. The $110,000,000 German 
loan in October was absorbed with an 
ease which astounded many. Recently 
loans of less individual importance, but 
running into large’ figures in the aggre- 
gate are still meeting an eager recep- 
tion, as indicated by the success of the 
$100,000,000 French government loan 
and the $200,000,000 United States 
Government loan, as well as loans to 
the Argentine and Be'gian governments. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
prices in practically all classes of seeur- 
ities have increased materially over the 
quotations of one year ago. It would 
take a comprehensive list of all classes 
of securities to reflect accurately the 
‘actual improvement in each class. Long 
term bonds naturally have shown the 
greatest advance in price to meet the 
changed investment yields which are 
correspondingly lower than those of a 
year ago. On the whole, the country 
may well be proud of the record during 
the past year. 


Present conditions indicate the con- 
tinuance of a good bond market. In- 
terest rates have begun to show a 
tendency to increase, due mainly to a 
temporary demand for short term 
credits, but have not as yet had any 
appreciable effect upon the investment 
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yields established during the past few 
months. 

There is, of course, an ease in our 
money situation which presents a danger 
in over-encouraging speculation and in- 
flation. However, the lesson of 1920 
should be still too fresh in our minds to 
lead us into early difficulty on this 
account. The American investor will 
doubtless be called upon to aid many 
foreign enterprises during the next few 
years. We have responsibilities as a 
creditor nation, and these present their 
opportunities as well. With careful 
scrutiny on the part of those responsible 
for the origination of foreign loans and 
the inauguration of an_ investment 
policy for each individual and institution 
participating in these offerings to the 
end that the investment risks are prop- 
erly‘assumed by those capable of sharing 
the responsibility, we shall undoubtedly 
be able to become helpful in the situa- 
tion with considerable profit to our- 
selves. 

Recent incidents in political history 
in this country and throughout Europe 
indicate that the world is not in the mood 
to experiment with radical thought in 
polities. This, of course, means much to 
the continuance of our present economic 
prosperity and permits of a feeling of 
confidence among investors that is quite 
as comforting as reflection of the record 
made by American finance in 1924. 

A branch office of Halsey, Stuart «& 
Co., soon will be opened in Seattle, 
Washington, under the management of 
Henry K. Love, who for several years 
has managed the Seattle office of the 
Lumbermen’s Trust Company. 





Under a recent ruling of the Treasury 
Department unregistered War Savings 
Certificates of the Series of 1918 and 
Series of 1919, which matured January 
1, 1923, and January 1, 1924, respec- 
tively, will be paid only by the Treasurer 
of the United States at Washington. 
Therefore such certificates should be 
forwarded in the future to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 





Remodeling of a store building into 
banking and real estate rooms is planned 
for the Toledo Mortgage Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The North Hill savings and Loan 
Company, Akron, Ohio, plans to erect 
a bank building. 


See REED’S Branch 


Bank Plan. 
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FACTORS THAT HOLD 
PROMISE FOR 1925 


By FrepericK H. Rawson 


Chairman of the Board, Union Trust Company, Chi 


F prosperity were to be measured by 

the volume of bank deposits the year 
1924 would probably pass down into 
history as one of the most prosperous 
years ever experienced by the banking 
interests of the country. Prosperity, 
however, seems to be measured by turn- 
over and the accumulated stock of money 
indicate no more than the non-use of 
credit and retarded production and dis- 
tribution. Notwithstanding the lack of 
aggressive activity in the business world 
1924 has brought certain conclusive 
answers to those grave questions which 
at the beginning of the year caused 
uncertainty and distrust. 

More far-reaching than any other, 
because of its effect upon all of our 
domestic concerns and operations, was 
the election of Calvin Coolidge and the 
approval of his policies by so large a 
majority of our people. This result was 
gained in the face of a determined effort 
to split the major parties by a strong 
third party whose appeal was to 
the dissatisfied element of our 
people and whose platform included 
recommendations for constitutional 
amendment of a most radical nature. 
The result of the election ought to 
provide us with another illustration of 
the reliance that may be placed in the 
aggregate wisdom and farsightedness of 
the American voter in times of real 
emergency. The fruit of this decisive 
action on the part of the people affords 
great promise for the operations of the 
coming year. So decisive an approval 
of policies is likely to discourage radical 
legislation and to provide, at least 
through the life of the incoming Con- 
gress, for an adherence to sound and 
constructive measures. 

There are many factors that might be 
put forward as holding great promise 
for the new year but only a few things 
of the greatest importance can be here 
set down. 

There has always seemed to be an 
overshadowing Providence guiding the 
affairs of the United States of America 
and no better evidence can be found 
that the providential conditions affecting 
our agricultural production and prices 
for the 1924 crop. Ours has been a 
bounteous harvest when almost uni- 
formly over the world the reverse has 
been true. The demand for our food- 
stuffs has been increasing and insistent. 
Prices have been carried to levels almost 
approximating the crop values in time 
of war. Thus, out of a really desperate 
condition of high costs and low returns, 
the farmers of the country have emerged 
with a yield and a price that has enabled 
them to liquidate a large part of their 
Gebts and to become readjusted to the 
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new conditions under which they must 
operate in the future, without the carry- 
over of a heavy indebtedness weighing 
upon them. 


The hard times on the farm so evident 
during 1921, 1922, and 1923, induced 
a close economy and an inclination to 
diversification which will provide an ex- 
cellent foundation for the agricultural 
prosperity of the future. Furthermore, 
through the high prices obtained for 
the 1924 crop, the parity in value 
between the commodities sold from the 
farm and bought for the farm has been 
reached, creating in the agricultural 
districts a healthier mental attitude and 
providing a purchasing power which 
is already being reflected in an improved 
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A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


THICS teach us that thrift is not a virtue 
until it is a habit. 
commendable—to save and invest it is to be 


One of the most important functions of an 
organization such as ours is the encourage- 
With this thought in mind, 
we offer Baird & Warner Real Estate Bonds 
on the partial payment plan in denominations 
of $1,000, $500 or $100. 


This plan enables the investor to save—and 
invest as he saves, and even of greater 
importance is the fact that it encourages 
regular saving habits. 
money is earning full coupon rates from the 
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condition of the whole business of the 
country. 

Of great importance, as affecting our 
domestic interests, is the policy and 
practice of the federal administration 
for the introduction of every possible 
economy in the operation of the govern- 
ment and for the decrease of the burden 
of taxation by such reforms as will 
spread the necessary burden equitably 
over the whole earning power of the 
country. The wise attitude of the Pres- 
ident in this matter should encourage 
an equally wise effort on the part of 
those responsible for state and municipal 
expenditures. It has been stated that 
the per capita cost of the federal govern- 
ment is 27 dollars per year and the per 
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capita annual cost of maintaining all 
of our governments, local, state, and 
federal, approximately one hundred 
dollars. Whatever may be the cost of 
maintaining government the burden falls 
less upon the rich than upon those of 
moderate means. 

We work for the government and for 
ourselves; the more the demands of the 
government, the less we have for our 
private purposes. President Coolidge 
states this simply—The continuing costs 
of public administration can be met in 
only one way—by the work of the 
people. The higher they become, the 
more the people must work for the 
government. The less they are, the more 
the people can work for themselves. 
The Federal Government, by the reduc- 
tion of its debt and the economy intro- 
duced into its operation, is setting a 
good example. 

This example is not being followed 
by state and municipal governments 
with that enthusiasm which ought to be 
exhibited in a matter so important to 
the safety of our people and the pros- 
perity of the country, for it looks as 
though where the federal government is 
reducing its debt and cost of operation by 
a billion dollars a year, the state and local 
governments are increasing theirs by at 
least the same amount. It may be ad- 
mitted that it is easier for the federal 
government to make retrenchments from 
a war footing than it is for the lesser 
political divisions to retrench upon im- 
provements for which the people vote, 
often thoughtlessly, as contributing to 
their comfort and convenience. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the 
spread of taxation arising from the 
rapid increase of public debt and the 
expense of administering governments 
under large expensive programs may 
soon reach the point where the taxation 
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of the land of the farmer even more 
than the taxation of the improved prop- 
erty and income of the town dweller 
or the inroads upon business earnings 
will so undermine prosperity on the farm 
as to make it difficult for the farmer to 
successfully meet competititon in the 
world’s markets, and so to reduce earned 
surpluses applicable to business expan- 
sion that progress may be definitely 
retarded. 

The remarkable recovery of the rail- 
roads from that state of disorganization 
in which they were turned back by the 
government to their private owners has 
again become one of the great achieve- 
ments of 1924. The roads have regained 
the control of their properties, have re- 
built their organization, and re-estab- 
lished their relations with railroad labor 
with such success that they are not only 
eapable of handling a greater tonnage 
than ever in their history, but are 
handling it with such promptness and 
certainty as to greatly reduce both to 
the agricultural and the business in- 
terests of the country that high carrying 
cost of commodities enroute which was 
so evident during the years of the war 
and immediately thereafter and which 
so greatly retarded the turnover and 
profit on the farm and in the business 
world. 

A year ago it looked as though Europe 
might have to go through general 
bankruptcy and repudiation in order to 
be rid of her inflated currencies and her 
heavy economic burdens and racial antag- 
onisms. Within the few months during 
which three American business men of 
high reputation, encouraged by a 
friendly government, devoted themselves 
to a study with recommendations of 
these complex problems, there was 
brought about a stability in the money 
situation of the principal European 





Quick action 
on bonds 


11,000 miles of private wires 
help handle “rush” queries. 


countries, a new hope into the life of 
the people, and a new enthusiasm into 
the industrial operations, all of this 
without developing burdens of taxation 
greater than can readily be borne even 
at this time when the vital spark had 
been so far dimmed by five years of 
heart breaking difficulties. 


EXPLAINS POLICY FOR 
CIRCULATION BOND 
RETIREMENT 


HE recent statement of the Treasury 
department regarding its inten- 
tion of retiring circulation bonds at the 
earliest possible date has aroused con- 
siderable interest in the method of carry- 
ing out this policy. In order to en- 
lighten customer banks on this subject 
the First National Corporation of 
Boston prepared a special letter which 
should be of interest to National banks: 
When the Federal Reserve Act was 
framed it was contemplated that Federal 
Reserve Notes would eventually displace 
National Bank Notes in circulation, and 
the announced policy of the present ad- 
ministration—as expressed in the recent 
annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury—is to earry out this idea at 
some cost to the Treasury. 

On November lst notice was given of 
the redemption of the Old 4s as of 
February 2, 1925. Now the Secretary 
recommends the retirement of the Consol 
2s as soon after April 1, 1930 as con- 
sistent with other fiscal operations of the 
Treasury. As compensation for the loss 
of the circulation privilege Mr. Mellon 
recommends relief measures, notably the 
McFadden-Pepper Bills, designed to 
assist National banks to compete on more 
favorable terms with State institutions. 

There seéms to be doubt in the minds 
of some bankers as to the desirability 
of continuing their present circulation 
accounts, or selling the collateral bonds 
and securing the premium which is still 
available upon them. 

HOLDERS OF OLD 4s must either 

relinquish their circulation accounts 

within six weeks or buy 2 per cent 

Consols or Panama 2s in substitu- 

tion for the called bonds. 

HOLDERS OF CONSOL 2s may 

continue their accounts with assur- 

ance of undisturbed enjoyment until 

April 1, 1930. 

HOLDERS OF PANAMA 2s face 

the probability of redemption of 

their bonds at any time within the 
next five years. 

Obviously the profit to be derived from 
the use of Panama 2s at a premium is a 
very uncertain quantity since the date of 
their redemption is problematical and 
there is therefore no basis for calculating 
the sinking fund necessary to retire the 
premium at which the bonds may be 
carried. 


Consol 2s may be figured for payment 
April 1, 1930 so that the profit from 
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their use as security for circulation may 
be calculated within the limits of ae- 
curacy that are possible under the cir- 
cumstances of fluctuating interest rates. 

If the bonds should remain outstand- 
ing after 1930, the profit will then be 
augmented by the amount of the annual 
sinking fund which need no longer be 
provided. 

Profits and sinking funds based on 
circulation of $100,000 notes seeured by 
Consol 2s at prices from 104 to 102 with 
m ney rates at 4 per cent, 5 per cent and 
6 per cent are shown below. In figuring 
these profits allowance has been made 
for Federal Income Tax of 124% per cent 
on the taxable income. Different states 
have their own tax laws and in some 
eases such laws may modify the figures. 
The method of computing the profit is 
as follows: 

Profit from Circulation of $100,000 Bank 

Notes Based upon 2% Consols of 1930 


@ 104 Money @ 5% 
Interest on $100,000 bonds 








a 2? a tishiiesseeleas «ose wees $2,000.00 
Interest on $95,000 loans 
DU Aanetsheeks cae aiewecck ka eee 4,750.00 
Re rrr re $6,750.00 
Deductions: 
OR eee ree $500.00 
Sinking Fund ......... 671.00 
Federal Tax 1214% on $4750 593.75 
DL 3 6G ecu nencncses 62.50 1,827.25 
Ee Pee ey eee 4,922.75 
Income from $104,000 
Direct Loans @ 5% ..5,200.00 
Federal Tax 12%% 650.00 4,550.00 
Net profit from circulation ...... $ 372.75 


The tables are believed to be accurate 
as an average measure of profit for any 
given set of conditions. If it is a 
banker’s judgment that the loans of his 
bank will average say 5 per cent over 
the next five years, then he is in a posi- 
tion to determine from the tables the 
profit to be derived from cireulating 
notes if his judgment has been correct, 
and also to estimate the effect of errors 
of jugment within reasonable limits. 


$100,000 
CONSOLIDATED 2s of 1930 





As of January 1, 1925 

MONEY 
RaTES 4% 5% 6% 

4% 5% 6% 
PRICE CIRCULATION *ANNUAL SINKING 

PROFIT Funp 
104 434 372 3811 688 671 654 
103% 460 399 338 667 650 633 
103% 486 425 365 645 629 613 
103% 512 452 392 624 608 593 
103% 538 478 419 602 587 572 
103% 563 505 446 581 566 552 
103% 589 531 473 559 545 531 
103% 615 558 500 5388 524 6511 
103 641 584 527 516 503 490 
102% 667 611 554 495 482 470 
102% 693 637 581 473 461 449 
102% 719 663 608 452 440 429 
* 

102% 745 690 635 430 419 409 
102% 770 717 662 409 398 388 
102% 796 743 689 387 3877 368 
102% 882 770 716 866 356 847 
102 848 796 743 344 335 3827 
oan” quarterly payments beginning April 1, 
veo 


The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, has organized an important 
affiliated company that has been char- 
tered with $500,000 paid in eapital, 
under the name of the National Re- 
public Company. The new 
will sueceed to the highly developed 
business of the bond department of the 
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Why did the round-the-world fliers 
follow such a zigzag course? 


Japan, China, India, Persia, Egypt, France, 
England, Greenland, home! Look at that 
course the United States Army “round-the- 
world” fliers took! It embraces a zigzag 
of at least 2500 miles from north to south. 
It was a matter of necessity, not of choice. 
They went the way the “hops” were short- 
est—where gasoline, oil, equipment could 
be furnished them—where flying fields were 
already established. 

To gather a true impression of this flight, 
you should trace the fliers’ path on a globe! 
Just as they made the trail. 

Ranp MCNatty & Company for over 
half a century have specialized in the mak- 
ing of globes—and in placing them within 
the reach of all. Today, accurate with the 
findings of geographers and explorers 





through centuries, artistically colored and 
handsomely mounted, RAND MCNALLY 
Globes command a place in every home. 
From them the children will gain their 
first knowledge of what lies beyond the 
horizon. The patented, slanted’ horizon 
makes them particularly easy to read. To 
a Rano MENa tty Globe, grown-ups will] 
want to turn continually as news of the day 
or conversation touches upon the world’s 
far places. 

You will find Rann M¢CNatty Globes, as 
well as Ranp MENa tty Atlases, Auto 
Trails Maps and Pocket Maps, for sale at 
all leading stationers. 

Write us for “A World of Romance,” 
which unlocks the door to a new world of 
interest and adventure. 


MENALILY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago Dept. 18 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia a ae Washington ait ee a he) se Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . . San Francisco .. . Los Angeles . . Detroit 


National Bank of the Republic and will 
take over the entire organization of that 
department, which now ineludes the 
business and bond organizations of both 
the old National Bank of the Republic 
and the National City Bank of Chicago. 
The new Company will handle the bond 
and investment business of the bank 
and will organize a new real estate loan 
department in order that this branch of 
financing may be taken care of by the 
Republie organization. 

The chairman of the board of the new 
Company will be John A. Lynch, the 
vice chairman will be David R. Forgan 


and George Woodruff, and Hugo E. 
Otte will be chairman of the executive 
committee. Samuel W. White has been 
elected president, Platt Conrad, vice 
president and J. B. Christenson, secret- 
ary and treasurer. 


Herman C. Baker, who has been on 
the staff of the Brotherhood’s Co-oper- 
ative National Bank in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, since its opening, has left to 
become one of the junior officers, prob- 
ably assistant cashier, of the new 
Brotherhood Bank at Portland, which 
was opened January 2. 
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GERMAN BANKS CAUTIOUS 
IN RECAPITALIZING 


The Dresdner Bank and the Darm- 
staedter & National Bank in Germany 
have just announced their gold recap- 
italization, and in both instances, ex- 
treme conservatism has been shown, 
particularly in the matter of reserves 
according to a recent report to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
from C. E. Herring. commercial at- 
tache, Berlin. Special caution as to 
reserves must be shown by the German 
banks because of uncertainty as to the 
real value of their interest in industrial 
concerns, the certainty of future tax 
increases if the reparations payments 
are to be met, and other factors. 

The Dresdner Bank has reduced its 
200,000,000 gold 


pre-war capital of 
marks (par value of gold mark—$0.238 ) 
to 78,000,000, with reserves of 22,000,- 


000 against a pre-war 62,000,000. The 
Darmstaedter & National Bank has been 
still more drastic, declaring a capital- 
ization of 60,000,000 gold marks, against 
283,000,000 at the end of 1913, and 
reserves of 40,000,000, against a pre- 
war 53.000,000. The ratio between the 
new gold-mark and the previous paper- 
mark capitalization is 12.5 to 1 for the 
Dresdner Bank and 10 to 1 for the 
Darmstaedter Bank. 

The Darmstaedter Bank justifies its 
capital reduction by the urgent neces- 
sity for an early resumption of div- 
idends. The listing on the German 
stock market of numerous shares which 
pay no dividends, it is believed, would 
have a permanently depressing effect, 
and would tend to perpetuate the rapid 
turnover and speculation that charac- 
terized the inflation period. This un- 
sound condition can only be remedied 
by the resumption of reasonable div- 
idends, which, of course, is facilitated 
to the degree that capitalization is re- 
duced. The action of the Darmstaedter 
Bank is certain to provoke criticism 
among its present stockholders, and also 
among shareholders of German com- 
panies in general, particularly since the 
gold-mark recapitalization of many Ger- 
man industrial and public-service com- 
panies exceeds the pre-war capital. The 
drastic reduction of capitalization is 
justified on the ground that the banks’ 


90 


paper-mark profits, unlike those of in- 
dustrial enterprises, can not be con- 
verted into real values (plant renewal 
and extension,) except for the normal 
upkeep and extension of their offices. 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE 
RATES INCREASED 


that South Africa 
will return to a gold standard without 
waiting for similar action by Great 
Britain has caused the banks in Durban 
to raise the rates of discount at which 
they purchase London exchange (tele- 
grapic transfers) from 2% per cent to 
3 per cent. Their selling rates vary 
from par to 24g per cent discount. The 
banks state that their action is not alone 
the result of the favorable trade hal- 
ance of South Africa but also is ceea- 
sioned by the fear that if South Africa 
should return to the gold standard in- 
dependently of Great Britain, they would 
ineur enormous losses on their inereas- 
ing balanees in London. 


The possibility 


Represents Irving Bank Overseas 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York, has announced 
the appointment of Alois A. F. Mareus 
as its representative in the countries of 
Central Europe and Holland, with head- 
quarters in Berlin. Mr. Mareus sailed 
on the Aquitania, December 13, to 
take up his duties. 

This appointment is in line with the 
company’s policy of furthering busi- 
ness with foreign countries through co- 
operation with its correspondent banks. 
Irving-Columbia special representatives 
are now stationed also in London, Paris, 
Bombay, Mexico City and San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. Marcus has been in the banking 
business for 27 years. In 1897 he be- 
gan his business career with his father’s 
banking firm, Messrs. Mareus and Volk- 
mar, of Berlin. From 1901 to 1907, he 
held positions in Berlin, London, Paris, 
Madrid and New York. From 1907 
until 1922, he was partner in the 
private banking house of Veit, Selberg 
& Cie, of Berlin. During the last two 
vears he has been manager of the 
Deutsche Union bank in Berlin. 


SOURCES OF FOREIGN 
CREDIT DATA 


American banks and ¢redit agencies 
are the best sources of foreign credit 
information for the American business 
man, according to A. S. Hillyer, chief 
of the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, who has just 
completed a painphlet upon the “Sources 
of Foreign Credit Information,” for the 
use of exporters. Mr. Hillyer says that 
while application to banking concerns 
in foreign countries for eredit data 
may bring the desired information, 
more complete results will be obtained 
if such inquiries are directed through 
banks in this country which are en- 
gaged in foreign exchange transactions. 
In his opinion, with such ample and 
trustworthy material as has been com- 
piled at hand, it should be possible 
to rate the buyer in Sydney, Australia, 
or any foreign market, with the same 
care and precision as the merchant lo- 
eated in Lansing, Michigan. 

“Business standards vary from eoun- 
try to country,” observes Mr. Hillver, 
citing as an instance the different at- 
titudes towards the honoring of negoti- 
able instruments. “Failure to meet a 
draft is a prelude to bankruptey in one 
country, and in another a matter of 
convenience. In Japan, says the 
pamphlet, credit information has al- 
ways been difficult to obtain because of 
the peculiarities of the Japanese lan- 
guage, customs, and laws, and is_par- 
ticularly so now in Tokyo and Yokohama 
since the earthquake of September, 
1923. In Roumania there are no Amer- 
ican banks or well-known foreign 
commercial rating agencies to furnish 
credit data to American exporters, the 
only two sources in the kingdom 
through which such data ean be pro- 
cured being local chambers of commerce 
and banks. The exporter is accordingly 
advised, if possible, to obtain a detailed 
report from the firm itself with which 
he desires to do business relative to its 
past history, finaneal standing, _re- 
sources, present status of business, and 
then check this information through all 
other sources available. In most coun- 
tries the banks listed by Mr. Hillyer 
rarely make a charge to their clients 
for the information supplied, and even 
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the fees of the credit agencies are us- 
ually nominal, one Damascus agency 
‘a detailed confidential report,’ for less 
than one dollar.” 


PLAN TO INSPECT SPANISH 
BANKS 


The Consejo Superior Baneario, a 
Spanish semi-offieial organization mod- 
eled after the Federal Reserve Board 
of the United States, on September 22 
at the Government’s request, drew up 
important recommendations regarding 
the proposed official inspection of bank- 
ing institutions. These recommenda- 
tions, which await the Government’s ap- 
proval in order to become law, are as 
follows, as stated in a report from 
James G. Burke, assistant trade com- 
missioner, at Madrid: 


A permanent commission of members of the 
Consejo Bancario, presided over by the Royal 
Comisario, is to be established to act on cases 
of urgency and carry out decisions of the 


Consejo. - 
Penalties are prescribed and provided for 


failure to send quarterly balances and annual 
profit and loss account to the Consejo. - 

Once a year every banking institution regis- 
tered with the Royal Comisario must send 
the Consejo a sworn statement of its securities 
on hand. 

Government authorization, based upon a rec- 
ommendation of the Consejo, must be obtained 
before any firm or person may carry on busi- 
ness under the designation “‘bank’’ or “banker.” 

The total realizable assets of banks and bank- 
ers registered with the Royal Commissa at 
all times must amount to at least two-thirds as 
much as the total liabilities. The terms, “assets 
and liabilities,” are defined, to make this pro- 
vision clear. 


CAUTION URGED IN TRADE 
WITH RUSSIA 


American bankers who may be ap- 
proached to finance Russian business 
are cautioned to have in mind the fact 
that the Soviet Government “is in posi- 
tion to change the whole trade that they 
may have undertaken with any country 
without notice,” in a report on Russian 
conditions prepared by the Commerce 
and Marine Commission of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association. The report 
says in part: 

“Since the death of Lenine, condi- 
tions in Russia have constantly been 
growing worse and progress toward 
more satisfactory conditions has been 
dissipated. The Russian army is largely 
made up of sons of peasants who have 
been well looked after with the hope 
that they will see in any change of gov- 
ernment only a chance of faring worse 
than at present. One activity of the 
Soviet Government which could not help 
but result in serious disaster is aimed 
toward breaking down all forms of 
religion. A systematic program has 
been undertaken to prevent the children 
from growing up with any idea of a 


“While it is felt that the new reac- 
tionary attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment toward capital and the return to 
the system of wholesale executions are 
going to result in further terrible con- 
ditions, this very fact may result in 
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better conditions more quickly than 
otherwise might be the case provided 
the operation of the Dawes Plan results 
in a real settlement between the Allies 
and Germany. 

“In connection with foreign trade de- 
velopment by American exporters with 
Russian interests, it would be well for 
bankers to have in mind that the Soviet 
Government is in position to change the 
whole trade that they may have under- 
taken with any country without notice. 
Recently such action has been taken on 
two occasions—onece, when the German 
Government investigated one of the Sov- 
iet Commissions in Berlin, the whole 
trade carried on with Germany was 
thrown over to Holland and Czecho- 
Slovakia; again, the trade with France 
was taken away because the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not like a decision in the 
French Supreme Court which was con- 
sidered against its interests. It is well 
for bankers to have this situation in 
mind should they be asked to finance 
Russian trade while conditions exist as 
at present.” 


Norwegian Loans May be Restricted 


In a further attempt to discourage 
borrowing abroad on the part of Nor- 
wegian municipalities, the Department 
of Justice recently called attention to 
the fact that the constant raising of 
foreign loans counteracts endeavors to 
increase currency values. 
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WITH GERMAN BUDGET ON 
A GOLD BASIS — 


“The current budget, covering the Ger- 
man fiseal year beginning April 1, is 
the first sinee the introduction of the 
rentenmark; accordingly, the comple- 
tion of the first half of that fiseal year 
on September 30 presents the first op- 
portunity for aceurate forecasting of 
government expenditures and rvenues,” 
says Trade Commissioner Douglas Mil- 
ler, Berlin, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. More than ordinary 
interest is attached to the figures of 
government finance during this time, 
not only because they represent Ger- 
many’s ability to get back to normal 
production on a gold basis, but for the 
light they may shed on the possibility 
of carrying out the provisions of the 
Dawes plan. 

According to the official figures, total 
revenues amount to 3,494,975,372 gold 
marks. Ordinary expenditures amount 
to 2,913,907,470 gold marks; repurchase 
of outstanding government securities, to 
230,844,179 gold marks; and payments 
on reparations account, 200,834,563 
gold marks; or total expenditures of 
3,345,649,212 gold marks. The net sur- 
plus (over and above repurchase of old 
obligations and reparation payments) 
is thus 149,326,160 gold marks. 

In estimating the future surplus of 
ordinary revenues over ordinary ex- 
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penditures, which may be made avail- 
able for reparations payments, can be 
added to the present surplus the sums 
spent in buying back outstanding cur- 
rency, together with the amounts paid 
into the reparations account of the 
Reichsbank. These items total 581,000,- 
000 gold marks for six months, or a 
rate of 1,162,000,000 per annum, which 
is substantially equal to 1,200,000,000 
gold marks, the estimated reparations 
payments for the first year under the 
Dawes plan. The amount paid on re- 
parations has already been substantially 
increased by a subsequent payment of 
38,480,053 gold marks in the opening 
days of October, making total repara- 
tions payments this year amount to 
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239,314,616 gold marks. 

Receipts from taxes in the first six 
months of this fiseal year, amounted to 
3,299,193,213 gold marks, or 26 per 
cent more than the half-year portion of 
the budget estimate of 5,243,747,035 
gold marks for the entire year. 


Distributes Calendar 


The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company’s 1925 calendar, the fifteenth 
in a series depicting United States his- 
torical scenes is now being distributed. 
The illumination is from a painting by 
Perey Moran and shows General Wash- 
ington retiring from public life to his 
private estate at Mount Vernon. 
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GERMANY A HIGH-POWER 
CAR—WITHOUT GAS 


A fine high-powered motor car with 
an empty gasoline tank—that is the 
way L. B. Heemskerk, head of the for- 
eign department of The Bank of Am- 
erica, describes conditions in industrial 
Germany to-day. Mr. Heemskerk, who 
was formerly a native of Holland, re- 
cently returned from an extended visit 
to Europe, most of his time being spent 
in Germany. 

Mr. Heemskerk “Germany’s 
factories and industrial plants generally 
are as modern as an American auto- 
mobile, but until they are supplied with 
gas, that is, working capital, they will 
be unable to funetion, Accordingly 
Germany’s great need today is working 
capital and in a quantity totaling sev- 
eral billion dollars.” 

Mr. Heemskerk points out that with 
the establishment of the Rentenbank 
which was created for the purpose of 
stabilizing the German monetary sys- 
tem, the German banks generally were 
compelled to restrict their discounting 
privileges. Mr. Heemskerk says, “All 
the large banks were limited in the 
amount which the Rentenbank placed at 
their disposal for re-discounting pur- 
poses, with the result that the banks 
themselves had to restrict and in many 
instances cancel the extension of credit 
to firms and industries. 

“Consequently the industries were 
heavily handicapped. During the per 
iod of inflation it had been their custom 
to rid themselves of the constantly de- 
teriorating money as soon as possible. 
Almost every hour reduced the value 
of the paper mark and there was no 
inducement to hold such money. They 
therefore applied it to modernization 
and improvement of their factories. As 
a result at this time one may safely say 
that the industries and factories are in 
excellent condition. The only thing 
which fails them is working capital.” 

Mr. Heemskerk points out that in 
this situation many English and Dutch 
capitalists and financial institutions 
have been granting the large credits but 
the amount available has naturally been 
insufficient to revive the whole of Ger- 
man industry. 

In his opinion many small industries 
and plants which have been operating 
individually as competitors of the great 
organizations and which have been un- 
able to secure loans or bring out issues 
of stock are fairly certain to go out of 
business or to be taken over and amal- 
gamated with their larger competitors. 


Diseussing interest rates in Germany 
he says that with the more stable con- 
ditions now prevailing the rates of in- 
terest obtainable for credit granted 
have tended to decline, high rates being 
obtainable only when credits are for 
long durations and secured by mort- 
gages, a form of credit extension which 
will hardly appeal to American banks. 
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“The opinion is general among ob- 
servers,” says Mr. Heemskerk, “that 
the large banks of Germany are now 
operating on a_ conservative basis. 
Further, there appears to be a propa- 
ganda among the banks and large in- 
dustries to the effect that even greater 
conservation should be the order of the 
day so that the confidence of the out- 
side world in German business and 
finance may once more prevail. 

“The conservatism of German banks 
is shown by the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the favorable rates of interest which 
have prevailed in Germany the larger 
banks are at present keeping consider- 
able balances abroad even at the present 
time when interest rates throughout the 
world are generally at low levels and 
the return to them is practically no- 
thing.” 

While the banks have saved a part 
of their assets principally through the 
conversion of available funds in foreign 
currency, nevertheless before the re- 
striections preventing the flight of cap- 
ital went into effect they lost heavily 
in the collapse of the mark, and un- 
Serupulous individuals and groups have 
of course profited heavily through their 
misfortune. 





A one story bank building, 50x36 feet, 
of brick and limestone, will be construe- 
ted for the First National Bank of 
Glen Rock, New Jersey. 





A World Power 
In Banking 
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THE name of Barclays stands as a synonym of 
world banking. Aggregate resources controlled by 
the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are 
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GOLD PRODUCTION IN 
AFRICA INCREASES 


Gold production in South Africa has 
considerably inereased in volume re- 
cently and is attracting attention in 
Great Britain and every part of the 
world, said Arthur H. Tatlow of the 
South African Railways and Harbors 
Bureau, who spoke before a meeting of 
the British Empire Chamber of Com- 
meree held at the Bankers Club in New 
York recently. 

“At one time there was a fear that 
the gold resourees of the Transvaal 
were tending toward diminution, but 
the latest reports show an increase. If 
these reports are to be credited, there 
is an indication that the gold produc- 
tion areas of the Transvaal are by no 
means limited to the section now being 
developed and worked and there is good 
reason for supposing that gold may be 
found in other districts. The total out- 
put of gold for the Transvaal for July 
amounted to 819,437 fine ounces, the 
largest ever produced, and it is only 
the second time in the history of South 
Africa gold mining that the monthly 
production has been more than 800,000 
ounces. The value of the output for 
July was £3,867,250. The value of the 
gold produced for the first six months 
of the present year was £22,500,000; 
and if this rate of output is maintained 
for the rest of the current year, it will 
represent an output of £45,000,000, 
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which is more than £5,000,000 greater 
than any previous year. It is jnterest- 
ing to remember that these figures will 
this year bring South Africa’s total of 
gold for the entire world supply up to 
nearly 60 per cent.” 


Bankers Honor O..D. Young 


F. O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank, St. Louis, served as a 
member of the reception committee at 
a public dinner tendered recently to 
Owen D. Young in New York in recog- 
nition of the work Mr. Young has done 
in connection with the inauguration of 
the Dawes plan. Prominent bankers 
and business men from all parts of the 
country were members of the committee. 
A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, New Jersey, was in charge of 
arrangements. 


Fifteen national banks and trust com- 
panies of Boston, Massachusetts, have 
organized the Corporate Fiduciary Asso- 
ciation for the mutual benefit of their 
trust departments. A number of banks 
in other cities have joined also. 
Charles H. Bowen, vice president of the 
American Trust Company, Boston, has 
been elected president of the associa- 
tion. 
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OUR “SPECIAL INTEREST” 
DEPARTMENT 


By J. K. Fay 
The Bank of America, New York City 


In addition to the fundamentals of 
paying and receiving, bookkeeping and 
auditing, the work of advertising and 
direct solicitation plays an important 
part in the activities of our special in- 
terest department. 

Soon after a commercial bank opens a 
special or compound interest depart- 
ment, its management is confronted with 
the question “Just how aggressive shall 
we be? Shall we, or shall we not limit 
our activities to the service of established 


customers, and the eontrol of their 
accounts?” 
This seems a_ straight and smooth 


enough course through which to steer 


the department, and all is serene until ‘ 


the rapids of competition are reached. 
The department originally came into 
being through the insistence of the 
bank’s depositors who wished to have 
idle and inactive funds on deposit at 
a higher rate of interest than the check- 
ing account afforded. And there were 
probably others in the neighborhood 
anxious to save in small regular amounts 
at the most convenient bank. 

When a neighbor bank opens a similar 
department and offers a like amount of 
interest, however, and offers it a little 
oftener, it is needless to say that a policy 
of aggression is determined for you. 

As to the service of the tellers at the 
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window, this is by no means limited to 
the routine of paying and receiving. 
There is probably a greater recital of 
triumphs and disasters at the special in- 
terest department window than at any 
other in the bank. The teller’s part is 
to lend a ready ear and an understand- 
ing word. 

Then there is the teller who is merely 
an automaton and who closes an 
account with an air of depressing finality. 
If he only knew the things a depositor 
would tell him if he weren't so detached 
and impersonal about his job! And the 
things he could tell the depositor that 
would be helpful. A man might be 
making frequent inroads _ into his 
aecount because he hasn’t taken time to 
figure out what he ought to save out of 
his income; a girl might be discouraged 
with her dwindling balance beeause it 
hasn’t occurred to her that she is putting 
in her spending money and overdoing 
her deposits; a person might not realize 
that he can leave one dollar on deposit 
to prevent closing out entirely. If he 
closes out, he might delay coming back 
when ready to start saving again, and 
meantime another bank may have in- 
vited him in, and he is lost to you. All 
of these matters could be cleared up by 
aw cheery word from a friendly teller. 
Even if the account closes, a pleasant 
parting impression is more than likely 
to bring the depositor back again some 
day. 

There are some thousands of dollars 
today in our department which have been 
on the beoks for many months, solely 
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because of the patience and tact of the 
teller who serves these depositors. And 
in many cases, a change of business 
address might logically have carried 
these customers to other banks. Such 
service all takes time, and time appears 
on an auditor’s analysis in dollars and 
cents, but it’s the attitude we want in 
our department, and it’s worth much to 
us. 

Bookkeeping and auditing are in- 
teresting and absorbing in proportion to 
the amount of imagination possessed by 
the clerk. From the customers point of 
view, thoroughness in this service is 


taken for granted. Accounting well 
done rarely directly affects the cus- 
tomer’s attitude toward your bank. 


Everyone knows that few banks win 
new business because it has been said 
that their bookkeepers are so accurate 
and their auditors so precise, but is it 
not a fact that many a deposit has been 
withdrawn from the bank where the re- 
verse method was in practice? Even 
routine of service can play its part in 
keeping customers pleased and happy. 

As to the more aggressive methods of 
advertising and personal solicitation, the 
first essential is a thorough monthly 
canvassing of your neighborhood by 
means of attractive circulars or cireular 
letters, with real selling value. These 
can be distributed either by hand or 
through the bank’s mailing list. The 
latter usually turns out to be a pretty 
expensive proposition, as it is useless 
unless kept up-to-date. There have also 
been realized some wonderful achieve- 
ments in window displays, which keep 
the bank’s name constantly before the 
public. Among these are displays of 
attractive coin banks now so mueh in 
use. 

It has been our experience that per- 
sonal solicitation of thrift aceounts is 
about the most satisfactory method of 
building up the department, for by this 
means the bank is presented in the right 
way, and a friendly contact is established 
before the prospect even enters the 
lobby. 


The solicitor can also form groups or 
clubs for saving among employes in 
large business organizations. Displays 
of coin banks in these offices usually 
bring good results. The manager who 
plans and supervises, and in many eases 
helps to carry out all these activities is 
fortunate if he possesses not only organ- 
izing and executive talents, but also a 
decided imagination as to how to get 
and hold new business. It is to his ad- 
vantage to be able quickly to eliminate 
the useful advertising devices from the 
riff-raff, for he will be offered all kinds. 
The next step is to launch these devices 
so enthusiastically that, in spite of the 
fact that a special interest department 
grows slowly and costs much at first, its 
profits will be most gratifying in a few 
year’s time. 
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THE GUIDE Answers Thousands 
of Important Questions 
for Every Banker! 
\ A paw 


LOOSE LEAF FOR BANKS 
MENTS AND LEDGER LEAVES 


- 240 PAGES 


: Maes bin 4216 BANK ARTICLES 
maar DEFINED AND LISTED 


: OL 632 ILLUSTRATIONS 


. = 





ht F VERY purchase in banking is a reason for using this new volume recently 
mailed to you by the publishers, Rand M‘Nally & Co. 


THE GUIDE offers valuable suggestions for every department. Bank 
or ff equipment, supplies and services of all kinds are classified for instant reference 
in and you are referred under each heading to the leading bank supply houses 
ily and service companies equipped to meet your requirements. 


ho 


The utility of this volume is increased even further by 
the condensed catalog pages including complete descrip- 
tions of hundreds of products and enabling you to buy 
quickly and economically. 


ses 


an- 
ya 
et . . 

ca You take no chances when you seek information or buy 


ois through THE GUIDE. Keep it on your desk. Use it 


the THE a paeecrear durin g 1925. 


rds. THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ices THE BANKERS SERVICE 
BULLETIN 


be THE BANKERS SERVICE RAND MSNALLY. & ComMPANY 


, its THE A. B. A. KEY BOOK 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BaNKERS 
Monta y will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


_ Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. tf. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS for own 


protection must keep accurate record of box 
renters. Our Card System gives complete 
record, protects institution regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
Filing Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 
RECORD SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 CHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS. t.f. 


Safes—-Burglar and fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 


- POSITION WANTED 


Young married man with eight years expe- 
rience in banking, five years as executive, 
desires position with bank ‘offering good oppor- 
tunities for promotion. Capable and ambitious. 
Very best of references. Can purchase few 
shares stock. Address, P. O. Box 971, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1*-1 ti. 





FOR SALE 


Bank fixtures consisting of 12 cages of mar- 
ble and iron grill, also mahogany check desks, 
counters, etc. Address Box 25, c /o BANKERS 
MONTHLY 536 S. Clark St., .Chicago, Il. 

12*-1 ti. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is | 
a step which requires study as well as ex- | 


perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, re] 

*-t.f. 


PATENTS 








Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
@ aon, ms Wag hasesnneetn D. O. 6*-12 ti. 





PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Sena 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti 





ONE of the things which 


every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. It is the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to ‘the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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on bank holdup men. 





| armored ears, and radios. 
| tee owns an airplane which is expected 





| armed. 





BANKERS 


PROTECTING YOUR BANK 
FROM THE DAYLIGHT 
BANDITS 


(Continued from page 57) 


The experience 
of Pennsylvania and other states with 
state-wide police systems furnishes a 
worthy example to bankers in states 
without the system that are menaced 
constantly by the possibilities of hold- 
ups. 

Another form of outside protection 
is the vigilance committee system which 
has been developed in Iowa and is being 
adapted in other states. The plan 
provides for a network of specially 
appointed and armed deputy sheriffs 
organized along lines of the county 
bankers’ association. The committees 
range from not less than four men in 
the smaller towns to a larger number 
in the larger towns ready at a moment’s 
notice to grasp a fire-arm and assist 
in the capture of bank robbers. This 
involves the furnishing of arms and 
ammunition and attending to the neces- 
sary details that make the committees 
effective. It was reported recently that 
3800 of these deputies are active in 
more than 70 counties in Iowa and re- 
present 768 out of 1000 banking towns 
in the state. County bankers’ associa- 
tions offer a reward of $1000 for bank 


bandits DEAD or ALIVE. 


Some Iowa counties have developed 
special angles of the vigilance commit- 
tee system, such as distinctive whistles 
for identification, colored spotlights, 
One commit- 


to aid in eapturing bandits escaping 
the country roads. Experience 
has shown that vigorous outside efforts 
of this nature are instrumental in bring- 
ing criminals to ‘justice and preventing 


over 


| others from further depredations. 


The inereasing alarm over bank 
hold-ups in Chieago and nearby ter- 


| ritory has resulted in a drastie plan of 
| action 


been submitted 
to member banks by the Chicago and 
Cook County Bankers Association. In 
addition to the silent alarm system and 


which has just 


| a reward plan providing as high as 


$5,000 for bandits killed in the act of 


| robbing a bank or for information lead- 


ing to conviction, the plan urges the 


| employment of a private policeman by 


also that the 
assign to each 


each bank and suggests 
police chief of the city 


| bank a man from the Chicago police 


force. 
The plan divides the member banks 
into groups of twelve banks each and 


| urges that two men be employed in each 


group for patrol work. Each team 
would be equipped with a motoreycle 
and side car and would be adequately 
The teams would tour the group 
territory constantly, reporting at least 
six times daily at each bank, and would 
be available quickly in case of attack. 
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